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Preface 


Logical Positivism is the second m a senes of books which will make 
available to the general pubbc some of the meet interestmg work 
of philosophers of very iverse viewpoints Each vo1uew*wiU deal 
with one or, m some cases, with two, philosophical “schools” or 
“movements ” It is fortunate that philosophers are rarely umted by 
the kmd of common purpose which inspires political dr reli^ous 
“movements ’* Nevertheless, it is frequently helpful to consider the 
work of different wnters according to the similantie5"in tbeir'alm 
and content, and this js the pobi^ which has been adopted m de- 
signing the Library of Phhsophtcal Movements ‘ 

This volume presents, he the first time m English, many of the 
most inSucttUal papers by leading members of the Vienxia Circle ■■ 
These and other articles contain authoritative exposttfoos of the 
doctrines most commonly assoaated with logical positivism How- 
ever, for reasons explained by Professor Ayer in bis ’rntroductioo, 
several pieces which cannot Iw regarded as expositions orvdefenser 
of logical positivism have also b^n included The scope of^he 
bibliography, loo, is broader than the title of the book*^ would sug- 
gest No volume dealing with other forms of analytic philosophy is 
contemplated in this senes and it was therefore thought desirable 
to list the most important books and articles dealmg with all typ^& 
of analytic philosophy and not only with logical positivism i 
I wish to express my gratitude to all the translators who ’gen- 
erously confnbuted their labor, to Marvm Zumnermlm,’ James BayJey, 
Jrving Saltzmarm, and a num^r of my students for helping to com- 
pile the bibhography, and to Leon SallnoS, Maxwell Grober, and 
Jose Huerta Jour^ for prepanng the index Special thanks'* ate due 
to Professors Carnap and Mempel for supplymg notes which mdi- 
cate their present posiftoo on the issues dealt with m tbsir papers 
Professor Camap was also kind enough to assist m the translation 
of his own articles 


Paul &)waiu>s 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM 



Editor's Introduction 


L History of the Logical Posttivist Movement ^ 

The term Logical Positivism was corned some thirty years ago 
to characterize the standpoint of a group of philosophers, scientists 
and tnathematicians who gave themselves the name of the Vienna 
Circle Since that time its reference has been extended to cover 
other forms of analytical philosophy so that disciples of Bertrand 
Rus&ell G E Moore or Ludwig Wittgenstein at Cambridge, or 
members of the contemporary Oxford movement of linguistic analysis 
may also find themselves desenbed as Jopcal positivists This wjder 
usage 13 especially favored by those who are hostile to the whole 
modem development of philosophy as an analytical rather than a 
speculative enquiry They wish to tar all their adversanes with a 
smgle brush This is imtaung to the analysts themselves who ate 
rather more sensitive to their (Merences they would prefer that the 
appellation of logical positivist be reserved for those who share the y' 
special outlook of the Vienna Otcle In compiling ibis anthology, !> •« 
have not been quite so stnet I have drawn mainly on the writings 
of the members of the Vienna Circle or of those who stand closest, 
to them but 1 have also included several pieces which fall outside 
this range They are all m some sense analytical but the spope of 
what I regard as analytical philosophy is wide It allows for Senous 
disagreement not only over technical niceties but on major points 
of doctrine including the method and purpose of analjrsis itself 
The ^^e^^a Cucle came into bemg m the early 19^0 s when 
Montz Schhek around whom it centered arrived Irom Kiel to be- 
come professor of philosophy at the University of Vienna On the 
philosophical side its leading members besides Schhek himself, 
were Rudolf Carnap Otto Neoraih Herbert Feigl Fncdnch Wais- 
mann Edgar Zilsel and Victor Kraft on the scientific and mathe- 
matical side Phihpp Frank Karl Menger Kurt Gddel and Hans 
Hahn At the beginning it was mote of a club than an organized 
movement Finding that they had a common mtcrest in and a 
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similar approach to, a certain set of problems, its members met 
regularly to discuss them These meetings continued throughout the 
life of the Circle but they came to be sapplemenicd by other activi- 
■Jies which transformed the club into something more nearly resem- 
'bling a political party This process began in 1929 with the pubh- 
'6ation of a mamfesto entitled ‘ Wissenschaftlichc Weltauffassung. 
Der Wiener Kreis” — The Vienna Circle, Its Scientific Outlook — 
which gave a brief account of the philosophical position of the group 
and a review of the problems m the philosophy of mathematics and 
of the physical and social sciences that they were chiefly concerned 
to solve This pamphlet, which was written by Carnap, Ncurath and 
Hahn, is also of interest as showing how the Circle situated itself 
in the history of philosophy After claiming that they were developing 
a Viennese tradition which had flowered at the end of the nineteenth 
century in the work of such men as the physicists Ernst Mach and 
Ludwig Boltzmann and, m spite of bis theological interests, the 
philMophcr Franz Brentano, the authors set out a list of those 
whoA they regarded as their mam precursors As empiricists and 
positivisu they named Hume, the philosophers of the enlightenment, 
Comte, Mill, Avenarius and Ma^, as philosophers of science, Helm- 
holtz, Riemann, Mach, Pomcar^. &inques, Duhem, Boltzmann and 
Einstein, as pure and applied logicians, Leibniz, Peano, Frege, 
Schrddcf, Russell, Whitehead and Wittgenstem, as axiomaiisls, Pasch, 
-■peano, Vailati, Pien and Hilbert, and as moralists and sociologists 
of, a positmstic temper, Epicurus, Hume, Bentham, Mill, Comte, 
Spencer, Feuerbach, Marx, Mullcr-Lyer, Popper-Lynkeus and the 
elder Carl Menget This list is surprisingly comprehensive, but it 
must be remembered that m most cases it is only a quesooa of a 
special aspect of the author's works Thus Leibniz is included for 
hw logic, not for brs metaphysics, Karl Marx is included neither for 
his logic nor his metaphysics but for his scientific approach to history 
If we-exclude coniemporanes from the list, those who stand closest 
to the Vienna Circle m their general outlook are Hume and Mach It 
IS indeed tcmarkable how much of the doctrine that is now thought 
to be especially charactenstic of logical positivism was alrcaify 
stated, or at least foreshadowed, by Hume 

Among contemporaries, Hinstein, Russell, and Wittgenstein arc 
singled out by the authors of the pamphlet for their kinship to the 
Vienna Circle and the extent of iheir influence upon it Wittgenstein, 
indeed, stood to the Vienna Circle in a special relation Having 
^n a pupil of Russell s at Cambridge before the first world war 
be returned to Vienna and was there wben his Logtsch-Philosophische 
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Abhandlung was published iq 1921 This famous book, which is 
better loiown as Tractaius Logta^hilosophcus, the title given to 
Its English translation, bad aa enormous effect upoa the positivist 
movement, both in Vienna and elsewhere It would noi be quite 
correct to say that the Vienna Drclc drew its inspj/ation from if ‘ 
Schlick himself, in his book on the theory of knowledge, Allgemeint’ 
Erkennimslefire, of which the first edition appeared in 1918, had 
independently arrived at a sumlat conception of philosophy, and there 
IS a hint of mysticism m the Tractatus which some members of the 
Circle, especially Neurath, found disquieting, but as a whole they ac- 
cepted it, and It stood out as the most powerful and exciting, though 
not indeed the most lucid, exposiuon of their pomt of view Wittgen- 
stem did not officially adhere to the Circle but he inamlamed close 
personal relations at least with Sebhek and Waismann whom he con- 
tmued to influence even after his departure for Cambridge m 1929 
In Cambndge, where he taught until 1947, four years before *his 
death, he exercised an a/most despotic sway over his pupils, and 
thou^ he published nothing dunng these years except one^hort 
article his influence was strongly, if in most cases ujdireetly, felt by 
ainosf s// rfte younger generaoon o/ CtthsA pbiAtsupbers Hf bmsetC 
modified the ngon of bis early positivism to an extent that can be 
measured by comparing the Traciaius with his posthumously pub* 
lisbed Philosophical In^estigotiorw it tt> his influence, com* 
bmed with that of Moore, that one may largely attribute the pre^ 
occupation of contemporary British philosophers wn^ the everyday 
uses of language, and their tendency to deal with philosophical ques-^ 
tions in an unsystematic, illustrative way, in contr^t to the more 
ngorous would ^ scientific method which was favored by the Vienna 
Circle This is one reason why they arc not happy to be described 
as Logical Positivists But I shall have more to say about these alter- 
native conceptions of analysis later on • 

It was in 1929 also that the Vienna Circle orgai^Kd its first m- 
temational congress It was held at Prague and was followed a{ inter- 
vals throughout the thirties by further congresses at Khmgsberg, 
Copenhagen, Prague, Pans and Cambndge^'JbeSc meetings farthered 
the ambition of the Circle to develop Logical Positivism as aif inter- 
national movement It bad formed an early alliance With the so-called 
Berhn school of which Hans Reichenbach, Richard von Mises, Kurt 
Grelling and at a later date Cari Hempel were the leading members 
The congresses helped it to make contact also with S^ndmavian 
philosophers such as Eino Kaila, Arne Naess, Ake Joergen 

Joergenseo, and the Uppsala school of empiricists, with the Dutch 
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group around the philosopher Mannoury who pursued what they 
called the study of Signifies, with the Munster group of logicians 
under Heinrich Scholtz, with Amencan sympathizers such as Nagel, 
Charles M6ms and Qutae, and wjlh Bntish analysis of vanous shades 
of opinion, such ns Susan Stebbing, Gilbert Ryle, R B Braithwaite, 
John Wisdom and myself The brilliant Cambridge philosopher F. P 
Ramsey was marked as an adherent, but he died m 1930 at the early 
age of 26 An alliance was also formed with the very important Polish 
groups of philosophers and logicians, of whom Lucasiewicz, Les- 
mevsky, Chwistek, Kotarbmski, Ajducicwicz and Tarski were per- 
haps the most prominent The influence of Tarskt’s work, particularly 
on Carnap, was noticeably strong 

The missionary spirit of the Circle found a further outlet in its 
publications In 1930 it took over a journal called Antwlen der 
Phtlosophie, renamed it Erkermtrus and made it, under the editorship 
of Carnap and Reichenbach, the pnncipal organ of the positivist 
movement ••In (he following years (here also appeared a senes of 
mosSgiaphs with the collective title of Einhejijwujenscha/i— Unified 
Science— and a senes of books, under the general editorship of 
Schlick and Phihpp Frank, with the coUective title of 5chri/fen zur 
WtsstnschaUltche WcUaugassung Schlick himself contnbulcd to it a 
book on ethics, of which the first chapter ts included m this volume, 
1 and Frank a book on the law of causality and its limitations Among 
Jfte other volumes to appear m it were an important book by Carnap 
^n the logical syntax of language, to which 1 shall have occasion to 
^refer again, a book on sociology by Ncuralh with somewhat Marxist 
leamngs, and Karl Popper's famous Logik der Forschung which was 
devoted to the philosophy of science Popper was not in tact a mem- 
ber of the Circle and would at no time have wished to be classed as 
a positivist, but the affinities between him and the positivists whom 
he enticized appear more striking than the divergencies In any case 
the members of the Circle did not m all pomts agree among them- 
selves 

Though the logical positivist movement gathered strength through- 
out the thirties, the Vienna Circle itself was in the process of dissolu- 
tion By 1933, when I attended its meetings, Carnap and Frank had 
accepted chairs at the Universi^ of Prague and the discussions were 
chiefly earned on by Schlick, Nenrath, Waismann and Hahn But 
Hahn died in 1934 and two years later Schlick was murdered, at the 
age of 54, by a demented student who shot him as he was entering 
the University The hostile tone of the obituaries which were devoted 
to Schhek in the governmental pmss, implymg almost that logical 
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positivists deserved to be murdef^ their pupils, foreshadowed 
the troubles which were soon to fall upon the Circle Except for 
Neurath, who had participated in the revolutionary Spartacist Gov- 
ernment in Munich at the end of the first world war, its members bad 
not been conspicuously active in politics, but their critical and 
scientific temper made them suspect to the nght-wmg ckneal govern- 
ments of Dolfuss and Schuschmgg and still more so to the Nazis The 
majority of them were forced into exile The advent of Nazism Vas' 
fata! also to the Berlin schoot, and the Polish groups were disrupted 
by the war Neurath who had taken refuge m Holland, made a valiant 
attempt to keep the movement going The title of Erkenntnts was 
changed to The Journal of Unified Science and its place of publica- 
tion to the Hague Arrangements were made for the publication by 
the University of Chicago, where Camap was established, of a senes 
of brochures ambitiously entitled the International Encyclopedia of > 
Unified Science Further congresses were planned But with theljut- 
brealc of war and Neurath’s death m En^jand some yean later, the 
movement lost lU cohesion Most of the volumes which were d^fgned 
to constitute the Encyclopedia have in fact appeared, but the Journal* 
of Unified Science very soon ceased publication and has hot been 
revived Besides Camap, Feigl, Godel, Frank, Hempel and Tarski ate 
still at universities in the Umted States, and Waismann and Popper 
at universities m England Scholtz has remained at Munster and 
Kotarbmski and Ajducicwicz in Poland, and Victor Fiaft resumed^ 
his chair of philosophy at the University of Vienna But, however 
much influence these philosophers may exert individually, they do 
not constitute a school In this sense, the logical positivist movement ^ 
has been broken up * 

Nevertheless its tradition has been continued, especially in Eng- 
land, Scandinavia and the United Stales In Scandinavia, Kaila has 
been joined at Helsmki by Von Wnghi. a pupil of Wittgenstein’s who 
succeeded him for a time as professor of philosophy at Cambndge, 
the Uppsala school still flourishes, under the direaion of Hedemus, 
Segerstedt and Marc-Wogau, with support from the logician 
Wedberg m Stockholm, and Ame Naess m Oslo pursues his sociologi- 
cal researches into the current uses of languac;e Petzall continued 
to teach at Lund until his death in 1957 and Joergensen is siiil teach- 
ing in Copenhagen, thou^ his positivism has been modified by "an 
injection of hfarxism In the Umted States a number of philosophers 
like Ouuic, Nacel and Nelson Goodman conduct logical analysis in 
^ jx/trohablv closer to the orynnaJ ideal 

of the Vienna Circle than anylhii® that is now to be met with else- 
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where In this connection Nelson Goodman’s book The Structure of 
Appearance (1S51) and Quine’s collection of essays From a Logical 
Point of View (1953) are espeaally notable Thetr active interest in 
„ symbolic logic brings Quine and Goodman also into relation vath 
Tarski, Godel, Church and other members of the important con- 
temporary group of American logicians The same outlook is main- 
tained by Carnap and his pupils, notably Bar Hillel, who is now 
‘leaching at the University of Jcnisalem, and by Tcigl and Hcmpel 
Other philosophers in the United States such as Norman Malcolm, 
Max Black, Moms Laicrowili and C L Stevenson owe more to 
the influence of G E Moore or the later Wittgenstein, and conse- 
quently display an approach to philosophical questions which is 
closer to that of the contemporary Bntish schools 

In spite of the example of Bertrand Russell there is not now 
among British philosophers the same interest m formal logic, or 
belief m the utility of symbolic techniques for clarifying philosophical 
issues, as is to be found m the United States Neither is there the 
same desire to connect philosophy with science My own Language, 
Truth and Logic, of w^ch the first edition appeared m 1936, did 
' something to popularize what may be called the classical position of 
the Vienna Circle, but since the war the prevailing tendency in Eng- 
land has been to replace this uncompromising posibvism with its 
.blanket rejection of metaphysics, its respect for scientific method, 
lU assumption that in so far as philosophical problems are genume 
■at all they can be definitely solved by It^cal an^ysis, by an approach 
^ to philosophy which is empmcal m the pobtical sense, the sense m 
which Burke was a champion of eiDpinasm Generalizations are dis- 
' trusted, particular examples are multiplied and carefully dissected 
An attempt is made to illuminate every facet of a problem rather than 
to hammer or carve out a solution, common sense reigns as a con- 
stitutional, if not an absolute, monarch, philosophical theones arc 
put to the touchstone of the way in which words are actually used 
The metaphysician is treated no lon^r as a cnminal but as a patient 
there may be good reasons why he says the strange things that he 
•does This therapeutic techiuqne, as it has been called, is svell dis- 
played in the work of John Wisdom, now a professor at Cambridge, 
•whose collected volumes of articles, Otfter Minds and Philosophy md 
Psycho-Analysis, appeared in 1952 and 1953 A more robust form 
of therapy is practised by Gilbert Ryle, professor of metaphysics 
at Oxford, whose Concept of Mmd (1949), with its attack on the 
Cartesian myth of “the ^ost m the machine,” has had a very great 
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influence Ryle shares with Wkdom a taste, and a gift, for analogy 
and metaphor, and a fondness for piling up examples, but he is less 
afraid of a generalization less tolerant of departures from ordinary 
usage, more direct m his method than any present-day Wittgenstem- 
lan, and more ready to assume that a philosophical problem has a 
correct solution \Vbat is now sometimes called the Oxford school, 
which takes its tone from J L Anslm more than from Ryle, carries its 
interest in the ordinary use of language to a point where it may be 
thought that philosophical analysis has given way to the study of 
philology But this tendency is not all prevailing The work of such 
philosophers as Stuart Hampshire, P F Strawson and David Pears 
shows that even within the framework of the Oxford manner there is 
still room for a fairly wide latitude of approach The charge of 
scholasticism which is brought against “Oxford philosophy ’ is not 
entirely baseless but it is not a truly warranted indictment * 

At the present time, the philosophical world is curiously divided. 
If positmsm be taken in its widest sense, the sense in which it em- 
braces all shades of analytical hnguistic or radically empihcal 
philosophy, It IS dominant m England and m Scandinavia, and com 
mands considerable allegiance m Holland and Belgium, m Austraha 
and m the United States Elsewhere, tt makes hardly any showing at 
all Theoretically, it is not in all respects at odds with Marxism the 
two at least have certain enemies to common but it cannot flourish 
under Communist regimes since Leoms Materialism and Empmo-^ 
Criticism an attack on Mach and his followers which appeared in '' 
1905, declares it to be a form of bourgeois idealism In other coun- 
tries agam, one finds philosophers subscribing to neo-Thomism or to 
neo-Kantiarusm or to neo-Hegelianism or to Existentialism or what- 
ever form of German metaphysics may be in fashion The ascend 
ancy of Germany over France m this respect rs cspecraflf reinarteibfe 
Conversely, in English speaking countnes there has been throughout 
the present century an almost complete disregard -of the cutrent 
extravagancies of German speculative thought Such national diyUions 
are mdeed regrettable They do not occur to anything like the -same 
extent in other branches of learmng It is especially characteristic of 
philosophers that they tend to disagree not merely about the solution 
of certain problems but about the very nature of ieur subject and the 
methods by which it is to be pursued Like others before them the 
Vienna Circle believed that this could and should be remedied They 
thought that they had succeeded, where Kant had failed, in finding a 
■way ‘ to set j^ilosophy upon the sore path of a science ” ;rhis end 
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not been Mialned it may. Indeed, I'C unattainable At| tf« sinK. 
there can be proprcii In ptiiknoi^jf and in orw w^y onil anotiier the 
potluvtit mowmcnt b achieving it 
II Ttit Attack n't MrTAHttstci 

■ '‘WTien run o«r hbrarlci, penunded of theae prindplra, *hal 
havoc muU we make? If we lake In oar hand any volume, of divinity 
ot icliool metaphysics, for InMance. let ui aik. Dors U contain cny 
tthitract reasoning concerning tfuantitv or number* So Ooet it con- 
fain any expcrimeniai reasoning conerrni/ip rrsalirr t>l fact onJ eiUt^ 
ence7 No Commit if iJien fo the P inwi for if can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illuion ** This quotation is liken frtmi David Hume'l 
enquiry Conrernine Hurruin f/n</cr«am//nf It h an csccllent state- 
ment of the poutrvist t poslium In iltc case of the logical povitmvu, 
the epithet ' higienl" was added because they wished to annex the dis- 
covenes of modern lope, they believed in particular, that the kspcaJ 
symbolism which had k«n developed by I ttft, Pcano and Uusicll 
would be aemceable lo ihem D»t their peneraJ ootlook was very 

j much the same a-s Hume’s tike him. they divided significant ptopod- 
tions into two eUsses. formal prtipositiom like tliose of lope or pure 
maihemttics. which they held to be tauinlogieal. in a sense that I 
shall presently explain, and faeioal propositions, of which it was rr- 
^quircd ihit they should be cmpintally venfiab'e These classes were 
'supposed to be exhaustive so that if a sentence succeeded neither 
in eaprrsving something that was formally true or false nor in esprtss- 
Ing something thsl could be empirically levied, the vww taken was 
that It did not express any proposition at all It might havo emotive 
meaning but it was liteaiiUy rKmsensical A peal deal of philosophical 
talk was held to fall into this category talk about the absolute, or 
transcendem entities, or substance, or the destiny of man Such 
utterances were said to be metaphysical, and the conclusion drawn 
was that if philosophy was to constitute a genuine brairch of know- 
ledge It must emancipate itself from metaphysics The Viennese 
posiuvnsts did not go so far as to %ay that all metaphysical works 
deservTd to be committed lo the flames they allowed, somewhat per- 
functonly, that such writing might havo poetic ment or even that it 
might express an exciting or mtcrestinp altitude to life Thcit point 
wras that even so ii did not state anything that was either true or false 
and consequently that it could contnbutc nothing to the Increase of 
kaiowlcdgc Metaphysicnl utterances wtre condemned not for being 
raotivc, which could hardly be considered as objectionable in itself, 
^but for pretending to be cognitive, for masquerading as something 
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that they were not Attacks on metaphysics occur fairly frequently 
m the history of philosophy I have quoted Hume and I might also 
have quoted Kant who maintained that the human understandmg lost 
Itself in contradictions when it ventured beyond the bounds of pos- 
sible expenence The originality of the logical positivists lay m their 
making the impossibility of metaphysics depend not upon the nature 
of what could be known but upon the nature of what could be said^ 
Their charge against the metaphysician was that he breaks the rules 
which any utterance must satisfy if it is to be literally significant ^ 

At the outset, their formulation of these rules was Lnked with 
a conception of language which Wmgenstein, who inhented it from 
Russell, made fully explicit in his Tractatus The underlying assump- 
tion is that there are statements which are elementary in the sense 
that, if they are true, they correspond to absolutely simple facts 
It may be that the language which vre actually use does not contain 
the means of expressing these statements the statements whicli it 
can serve to express may none of them be entirely ckmcntaiy, but 
these more complex statements must still rest upon a foundation of 
elementary statements, even if the foundation be hidden They are ^ 
Significant only m so far as they say what would be said by affirming ^ 
certain elementary statements and denying certain others, that is, only 
in so far as they give a true or false picture of the ultimate “atomic’^ 
facts They can, therefore, be represented as bemg constructed out 
of elementary statements by the logical operations of conjunctiotr*? 
and negation in such a way that their truth or falsehood is entirely 
depcndent on the truth or falsehood of the elementary statements m ' 
question Thus, assuming p and q to be elementary statements, the 
“molecular” statement ‘p or q’ is taken toibe equivalent to “not ’ 
(not-p and not-q)”, and this means that it is false if both p and q are 
false, but true in ^c three rentammg cases, namely that in which 
p and q are both true, that in which p is true and q false, and that m 
which p is false and q true In general, pven n eleiaentaiy statements, 
where n is any finite number, there are 2* possible distributions of 
truth and falsehood among them and the meaning of the more cora-^ 
plex statements which can be constructed our of them is constituted 
by the selection of truth distnbuUons with which they agree or 
disagree 

As a rule, it will be found that a suiement agrees with some truth 
distributions and disagrees with others among the possible states 
of affairs with which it is concerned, some would make it true, and 
ctktfs Hm.W si&kf 1 ) ialsp There arc, however, two extreme cases; 
that m which a statement agrees with every truth distnbution and 
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that m which it agrees with none In the former case it is true in any 
circumstances whatsoever, and m the latter case false According to 
Wittgenstein there two extremes arc those of tautology and conira- 
dicsion. On this view, all the troths of logic are tautologies, and if 
Russell and WTiitchead succeeded m their attempt to show that mathe- 
matics IS reducible to lope, so are the troths of mathematics Witt- 
genstein himself did not allow that mathematical statements were 
tautolopes, he said that they were identities but apart from technical 
considerations this comes to much the same thing The point is that 
neither say anything about the world The only way in which they 
can add to our knowledge is by enabling us to deme one statement 
from another that is by bnnging out the implications of what, in a 
sense, we know already 

Tauiolopcs say noihinc because of their excessive modesty since 
they agree with every possible slate of affairs, they make no claim 
upon the facts Thus, I obtain some mfonnalion, whether true or 
Wsc, about the habits of lions if I am fold that they are carnivorous, 
,and equally if 1 am told that they are not, but to tell me that they are 
either carnivorous err not rs to tell me nothing about them at all 
Similarly, contradictions say nothing because ot their excessive can- 
tankerousness. to disagree with evciy possible state of affairs is again 
JiQ be disqualified from pving any information 1 learn nothing, not 
even anything false, about the habits of lions if I am told that they 
are and are not carnivorous On this jnterprctaiion, tautolopes and 
contradictions are degenerate cases of factual statements Mcta- 
phj-sical assertions, on the other hand, are meaningless because they 
bear no relation to fact They are not constructed out of elementary 
statements in any way at all 

Since Wittgenstein did not say what he took his elementary 
statements to be, he did not make it quite clear at what point one 
IS deemed to enter into metaphysics It would seem, however, that 
any attempt to characterize itality as a whole, any such assertion as 
that the Universe is spiritual, or that everyihing happens for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, must for him be metaphysical, 
for such assertions do not discriminate between possible states of 
affairs wrthin the world— no matter what happens, it is to be char- 
actcrtfcd as spiritual, or regarded as happening for the best — from 
which it follows that they are not factual Neither do they re«n to 
be constructed out of factual statements m the way that tautologies 
are And even if they were they would still say nothing 

Whatever niay have been Wittgenstein's own view, his followers 
(ook tc for granted that the ciementary statements which jiclcfcd tfus 
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cntenon of meanjDg were reports of observations As we shall see 
later on, they soon came to disagree about the character of these 
reports There was a dispute over the question whether they were 
infallible, and whether they referred to the private sensations of the 
speaker, or to pubhc physical events But it was agreed that, in one 
form or another, they provided the touchstone by reference to which 
all other statements were empincoUy verified And since, according 
to Wittgenstcm s theory, they alone furnished these statements with 
Iheir factual content, they were also responsible for their meaning 
This view was then summed up in the famous slogan that the meaning 
of a proposition is its method of venfication 

The assumption behmd this slocan was that everything that could 
be said at all could be expressed in terms of elementary statements 
All statements of a higher order, including the most abstract scientific 
hypotheses, were m the end nothing more than shorthand descriptions 
of observable events But this assumption was very difficult to sus- 
tain It was particularly vulnerable when the elementary statements 
were taken to be records of the subject’s immediate expenenefcs for*, 
while It has sometimes been maintained that statements about physical 
objects can be faithfully translated into statements about sense-data, 
no such iranslaUon has ever been achieved there are indeed, good 
grounds for supposing that it is not feasible Moreover this choice of* 
a basis raised the question of solipsism the problem of making the 
transition from the subject s private experiences to the experiences of 
others and to the public world Omap, indeed, m his Der lagtsche 
Aufbau der Welt ( 1928) made a valiant attempt to reconstruct our 
whole apparatus of empirical concepts on a solipsistie foundation, 
taking as his starting point the single undefined notion of remembered 
similanty but he later acknowledged that this enterpnse did not 
succeed. The position was easier for those who treated elementary 
statements as descriptions of physical events, though their nght to 
do this remained in question they at least were not troubled by the 
problem of solipsism or by the difTicul^ of reducing physical objects 
to sense-data But other difficulties remained Tbe most ,^nous 
of all, perhaps was presented by the case of universal statements 
of law For while the truth of such a statement may be confirmed 
by the accumulation of favorable instances, it is not formally entailed 
by them, the possibility that a further instance will refute it must 
always remain open and this means that statements of this sort 
are not conclusively venfiafafe On the other hand, they can be 
conclusively falsified m the sense that a necativc instance fortnally 
contradicts them For this reason Karl Popper suggested fn bis 
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Logik der Forschung that what should be required of a factual 
statemeut was just that it be capable lo theory of being falsified. 
And he argued that apart from the logical supenonty of this cn- 
tenon it was more m accord with scientific practice, for saentists 
set up hypotheses which they test by looking for counter-examples 
when a counter-example is discovered the hypothesis is rejected or 
modified, otherwise it is retained. But Popper s cntenon has dements 
of its own For instance, as he himself recognizes, it allows one to 
deny an mdefimte existential statement but not to affirm it One 
can say that there are no abominable snowmen, for this could be 
falsified by findmg them, but one cannot say that there are abominable 
snowmen, for this could not be falsified, the fact that one had 
tailed to find any would not prove conclusively that none existed 
What could be disproved would be that any of them existed at a 
particular place and time, and it is only if this further specification 
IS given the statement becomes legitimate otherwise it is to 
be counted as metaphysical But this is to bnng the frontiers of 
metaphysics rather close 

Because of this and other difficulties the view which came to 
prevail among the logical positivists was that the demands that a 
statement be conclusively vcnfiable, or that it be conclusively fal* 
^iifiable, were both too stnngent as criteria of meaning They chose 
instead to be satisfied with a weaker cntenon by which it was re- 
quired only that a statement be capable of being m some degree con- 
firmed or disconfirmed by observation, if it were not itself an 
elementary statement, it had to be such that elementary statements 
could support It, but they did not need to entail it or to entail its 
negation Unfortunately, this notion of “support” or "confirmation” 
has never ^et been adequately formalized Vanous attempts have 
been made to give "the venfication pnnciple,” in this weaker form, 
a thoroughly precise expression but the results have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory However, the employment of the principle did 
not wait upon its proper fomnilation. its general purport was held 
to be sufficiently clear, I have already given examples of the kind of 
philosophical talk that it served lo eliminate but its destructiveness 
was not confined to what one rmght call the grosser forms of meta- 
physics. As employed by the Viennese posipvists, it made short work 
of most of the perennial problems of philosophy Thus, the questions 
at issue between monists and plurdists, or between realists and 
idealists, were accounted no less spunous than questions about the 
limitations of Being, or a transcendent world of values For what 
vmpinxiL VtsT, eaulA ycfissWfj go to iecriit -vftieifriCT iiJt wuiVi is treit 
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or many, or whether the things that we perceive do or do not exist 
outside someone's imnd'? It is characteristic of such nval philo- 
sophical theses as reahsm and idealism that each is consistent with 
all the appearances, whatever their content may happen to be But, 
for the posiuvist, it is just this that condemns them 

An obvious objection to the verification principle, which the 
positivists’ opponents were quick (o seize on, is that it is not itself 
verifiable I suppose that it nught be taken as an empirical hypothesis 
about the way m which people actually use the word “meaning," 
but m that case it would appear to be false, for it is not contrary 
to ordmary usage to say that metaphysical utterances are meaningful 
Neither did its sponsors put the principle forward as the result of 
any such empincal investigation But then what status did they think 
It had? Might it not itself be metaphysical? Surprisingly, Wittgenstein 
acceded to this charge ‘ My propositions,’* he said at the end of the 
rrocfatus, “are elucidatory in this way he who understands me 
finally recogmzes them as senseless, when he has clunbed out through 
them, on them, over them (He must so to speak throw away the 
ladder, after he has climbed up on it ) He must surmount these 
propositions, then be sees the world nghlly’’ But this is a vain 
attempt to have it both ways No doubt some pieces of nonsense 
are more suggestive than others, but this does not give them any^ 
logical force ff the vecificauon prmaple really is nonsensical, it 
states nothing, and if one holds that it states nothing, then one can- 
not also maintain that what it states is true 

The Vienna Circle tended to ignore this difficulty but it seems 
to me fairly dear that what they were in fact doing was to adopt 
the venfication pnnciple as a convention They were propoundmg a 
definition of meaning which accorded with common usage in the 
sense that it set out the conditions that are m fact satisfied by state- 
ments which arc regarded as empincally informative Their treatment 
of a prion statements was also mtended to provide an account of the 
way in which such statements actually function To this extent their 
work was desenptive, it became presenpfive with the suggestion 
that only statements of these two kinds should'be regarded as either 
true or false, and that only statements which were capable of being 
either true or false should be regarded as literally meaningful 

But why should this prescnption be accepted? The most that ' 
has been proved is that metaphysical statements do not fall into the 
same category as the laws of logic, or as scientific hypotheses, or as 
historical narratives, or judgments of perception, or any other 
common sense desenpuons of the “natural’ world Surely it docs not 
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follow that they are neither true nor false, still less that they are 
nonsensical? 

No, Jt docs not follow Or rather, it does not follow unless 
one makes it follow The question is whether one thinks the difference 
between metaphysical and common sense or scientific statements to 
be sufDcienlly sharp for it to be useful to uodetline it in this way The 
defect of this procedure is that it tends to make one blind to the 
mterest that metaphysical questions can have Its menl is that it 
removes the temptation to look upon the metaphysician as a sort 
of scientific overlord Neither is this a trivial matter It has far too 
often been assumed that the metaphysician was doing the same work 
as the scientist, only doing it more profoundly, that he was uncover- 
mg a deeper layer of facts It is therefore important to emphasize that 
be IS not in this sense describing any facts at all 

But then what is he doing? What is the point of saying, like 
McTaggait, that time is unreal or, like Berkeley, that physical objects 
are ideas in the mind of God or, like Heidegger, that the “nothing 
nihilates itself ? It should not be assumed that there is a general 
answer to this question, that metaphysicians are always doing the 
same sort of thing One must begin in any case by looking at the 
context 10 which such pronouncements occur Heidegger’s remark ts 
a piece of verbiage, but it contributes m its fashion to his develop* 
ment of the theme that it is a matter for wonder that the world exists 
' Why IS there anything at all,” he asks, “and not rather nothing? ’ 
This IS indeed the kind of question that people expect philosophers 
to pul it has an air of profundi^ about it The trouble is that it 
does not admit of any answer On the face of it, MoTaggart’s con- 
tention that time is unreal seems hardly more sensible If taken 
literally, as implying that nothing ever happens, it is grotesquely 
false And if it is not to be taken literally, what docs it mean? The 
answer is to be found by looking at McTaggart’s arguments He shows 
himself there to be perplexed by the idea of the passage of tune, he 
tries to prove that the notion of an event’s being successively future, 
, present, and past involves a vicious infimte regress The proof is 
invalid, but we can learn something from it In defending our use 
of temporal expressions against McTaggart’s arguments ne may reach 

clearer understanding of all that it implies Berkeley, again, was 
concerned to discover what could be meant by saying that physical 
objects exist he convmced himself by plausible arguments that 
when we speak of physical objects we can be referring only to collec- 
tions of “sensible qualities,” the existence of which consists m their 
bemg perceived, and he then broo^t in God as the permanent sen- 
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sonum which was needed lo keep things in being His arguments can 
be Withstood, but they do raise important phdosophical problems 
about the meaning and justification of Che statements that we make 
about the “external world” 

The Viennese positivists were chief!) interested in the formal and 
the natural sciences They did not identify philosophy with saence, 
but they believed that it ought to contribute m its own way to the 
advance of scientific knowledge They ibercforc condemned meta- 
physics because it filled to meet this condition The logical analysts 
of to-day are more indulgent They too are opposed to metaphysics 
in so far as it is merely rhapsodical even m the sphere of ethics 
they wish to dissociate philosophy from preaching But they allow 
that the metaphysician may sometimes be seeing the world m a fresh 
and interesting way, he may have good reason for being dissatisfied 
with our ordinary concepts, or for proposing to revise them In man/ 
cases no doubt he js the victim of a Jocical error, but such errors 
may be instructive If philosophical problems arise as Wiifgeastem 
thought, because we are fed astray by certain features of our lan- 
guage, the metaphysician by his very extravagancies, may also 
contnbute to their dissolutioa 

in Lakcuacc and Fact 

With their elimination of metaphysics the Viennese positivists 
hoped that they had also put the theory of knowledge behind them, 
but in this they were deceived Hie first source of trouble was the 
notion of elementary statements Both their character and status 
became a matter of dispute 

At the outset, as I have said, (he prcvaiiing view was that these 
statements referred to the subjects inltospeclible or sensory expen- 
ences This view was adopted because it seemed to follow from the 
equation of the meaning of a statement with the method of its veri- 
fication, For in the last resort it is only through someone’s having 
some experience that any statement is actually venfied In most cases,^ 
the verification would consist in the perception of some physical 
object, but it was held, following Russell and ultimately Berkeley, 
that perceiving physical objects was to be analyzed in terms of hav- 
ing sensations, or as Russell put it, of sensing sense-data Though 
physical objects might be publicly accessible, sense-data were taken 
lo be private There could be no question of our liletally sharing one 
another’s sense-data, any more than wc can literally share one an- 
other’s thou^ts or images or feelings The result was that the truth 
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of an elementary statement could be directly checked only by Je 
person to whose experience it referred And not only was his judg- 
ment sovereign, m the most favorable case, it was held to be infallible 
One can indeed be mistaken about the experiences that one is gomg 
to have in the future, or even about th(«c that one has had m the past, 
it is not maintained that our memones cannot deceive us but if one 
sets out merely to record an experience that one is actually having, 
then, on this view, there is no possibility of error Since one can he, 
one’s statement may be false, but one cannot be in doubt or mistaken 
about Its truth If It IS false one knows it to be so A way m which 
this point IS sometimes put is by saymg that statements of this 
kind are ‘ incompble ” 

This conception of elementary statements was exposed to attack 
on various grounds There were some to whom it seemed that no 
empirical statement could be tocorngible, m the sense required They 
were therefore inclined to maintain either that one could be mistaken 
about the character of one’s present experience, so that the statements 
which purported to record it were fallible like the rest, or that these 
“direct records of expenence’’ were not genuine statements, smce they 
purchased their sccunty at the expense of sacrificing all descnptive 
content But the most senous difficulty lay in the pnvacy of the 
objects to which the elementary statements were supposed to refer If 
each one of us is bound to interpret any statement as bemg ultunatcly 
s,a description of his own private expenences, it is hard to see how we 
* can ever commumcate at all fcven to speak of “each one of us” is to 
beg a question, for it would seem that on this view the supposition 
that other people exist can have no meaning for me unless I construe 
it as a hypothesis about my own observations of them, that is, about 
the course of my own actual or possible expenences It was maintained 
by Carnap and others that the solipsism which seemed to be involved 
m this position was only methodological, but this was little more than 
an avowal of the punty of their inlenlions It did nothmg to imtigate 
the objections to their theory 

At first, it was thought that the difficulty about communication 
could,be met by drawmg a distinction between the content of ex- 
penences and their structure Content, it was maintained, was incom- 
municable Since other people cannot sense my sense-data, or share 
my thoughts or feelings, they cannot venfy the statements that I 
make about them, neither can I venfy the corresponding statements 
that they make about their expenences And if I cannot venfy them, I 
cannot understand them either To this extent we inhabit entirely 
different worlds What can be verified, however, is that these worlds 
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have a similar sUucture I have no means of telling that the feeling 
which another person records when he says that he is in pam js at 
all hie the feeling that I call pam I have no means of telling that 
the colors which he identifies by the um of certain words look at all 
the same to him as the colors for which 1 use these words look to me 
But at least I can observe that we apply the words on the same occa- 
sions, that his classification of objects according to their color com- 
adcs with mine, I can observe that when he says he is in pain be 
displays what I regard as the appropnate signs And this is all that 
IS required for communication It docs not matter to me what my 
neighbour’s experiences actually are for all that I can ever know they 
are utterly different from mine What matters is that the structure of 
our respective worlds is sufficiently alike for me to be able to rely on 
the information that he gives me And it is m this sense only that we 
have a common language, we have, as it were, the same canvas which 
each of us paints in his onm pnvate fashion It foUoiis that if there 
are propositions, hke the propositions of science, which have an 
inter-subjcciive meaning, they must be interpreted as descriptions of 
structure 

As I ha^-e already remarked, the fundamental objection to this 
view IS that it inconsistently puts the "pnvate worlds” of other people 
on a level with one s own, it results in a cunous, and indeed contra- 
dictory, theory of multiple solipsism But apart from ±13, the di> 
tinction which it tnes to make between content end structure does 
not seem to be tenable For what would be on example of a statement 
which referred only to structure? There is an echo here of Locke’s 
"pnmary qualities ” But statements which refer to the “geometncal” 
properties of objects, to "figure, extension, number and monon” have 
to ^ interpreted m terms of content, just as much as statements which 
refer to colors and sounds If I have no means of knowing that my 
neighbor means the same as I do by bis use of color words, I have 
equally no means of knowing that he means the same by bis use of. 
words which refer to spatial relations or to numencal quantities. I 
cannot tell even that what I take to be the same word really is the 
same for him All that I am left with is the apparent hannon/ of our 
behavior Moreover it seems that the attempt to draw a distinction 
within the boundanes of descnptive language between what can and 
cannot be communicated must be self-defeating It leads to the 
absurdity to which Ramsey draws attention in his short papSr on 
“Philosophy,” which is included 10 this volume "the position of the 
child in the following dialogue *Say breakfast ’ ‘Can’t’ ‘What can’t 
you say?’ ‘Can’t say breakfast 
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Became of such difficulties. Neutath, and '“'>'=‘1"'"''^ ^■'“5 
rejected this whole conception of elementary ZJ ,L^„. 

that if elementaiy statements were to serve as the basis for the inter 
snbjecuve statements of science, they must 

snbiectivc They must refer, not to private incommunicable eapen 
ences, but to public physical events More generally, statements which 
mSibly refer to eV=nences. or to^cif, "'rreora- 
any kind, whether one’s own or anybody else s, must all ^ 
lent to “physical statements” for .t ,s only m th.s way that they 
can be publicly intelligible This is the thesis of 
not dwell upon it here, as I have inserted an article ^ P’ 
“Psychology m Physical Language,’ which sets it out at lcn£h 
The view that they were included in ‘ the physical language 
away from elementary, or, as Ncurath and ^map called them, 
“protocol,” statements their pnviteged position They were no © 
thought to be incorrigible Their truth, like that of any P 
statements, was always open to question But, more than this, y 
lost even their judicial status If a protocol-statement conflictco wiu 
a statement of a higher order, such as a scientific hypothesis, O”® 
other of them would have to be abandoned but it need not newssaniy 
be the scientific hypothesis m certain arcumstanees it might be more 
coQvement to reject the protocol-statement instead 

As can be seen from hts paper on the foundation of knowieog 
' (“Ober das Fundament dcr Erkenntnis”) Schlick found this co 
elusion unacceptable He argued that to treat the reports 
tion, which was what protocol-statements were supposed to be, in t 
cav^er fashion was to put scientific hypotheses, and . 

would-be empirical statements, outside the control of fact Neura 
and Carnap, however, were not impressed by this argument They na 
deeded by this ume that it was mctiphysical to talk of comparing 
Statements with facts For what could this “companson” be if no 
a logical relation? And the only thing to which a statement cou 
stand m any logical relation was another statement Consequently, 
they were led to adopt a coherence theory of truth 

Their version of the coherence theory was in some ways less 
objectionable than that which the Hegelian idealists had ma e 
familiar Even so, for the reasons which I set out in my pa^r on 
Verification and Expenence, it seems to me quite untenable 
himself abandoned it after he had been convinced by Tarskt of tne 
respectability of semantics, for semantics provides us with the means 
of referring to the relationship between sentences and what they are 
used to signify It provides, as Tarski showed, an adequate reformu- 
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lation of the correspondence theory of truth On the other band 
Camap has not, so far as I know, abandoned the thesis of physicalism 
But, if he does still hold it, J Ihuik that he is mistaken It now seems 
clear to me that statements about the expcnences of others can not 
be hsically equivalent to statements about ihejr overt behavior, while 
to tnaintam that the statements which one makes about one’s own 
experiences are equivalent to statements about the publicly observ- 
able condition of one’s body is, as Ramsey put it, to feign anaesthesia 
Nevertheless, the difficulties which this thesis was designed to meet 
remain Neither is it easy to see how else they can be avoided I 
suggest, however, that much of the trouble may arise from the ac- 
ceptance of two false assumptions, the first bemg that for a language 
to be public It must refer to public objects, and the second that in 
making an empirical statement one is iways referring to one’s own 
expcnences I still think that empincal statements must refer to 
espenences, in the sense that they must be verifiable, but the reference 
need not be to the expenetices of any one person, as opposed to any 
other But I acknowledge that this attempt to “neutralize” the venfi- 
eatiOQ principle meets with considerable diiScuIiies of its own 

IV Ethics 

One of the attractions, especially for Neurath, of the thesis of 
physicalism was that it supported (he doctnne of the Unity of Science 
In one aspect, this was less ol a doctnne than a program, it was 
desired that scientists of different disaphnes should collaborate more 
closely with each other and with philosophers than they usually do 
but It was also maintained that they were, or should be, spcal^g a 
common language, that the vocabulary of the sciences should be 
unified Thus, the Vienna Circle rejected the view, which many still 
hold, that there is a radical distinction between the natural and the 
social sciences The scale and diversity of the phenomena with which 
the social sciences dealt made (hem less successful In establishing 
scientific laws, but this was a difficulty of practice, not of pnnaple’ 
they too were concerned in the end with physical events 

Even those who did not accept the thesis of physicalism agreed 
that there was no essential difference m aim or method between the 
vanous branches of science In the social sciences, no less than in 
the natural, an attempt was made to formulate hypotheses whic^ 
could be tested by observation Thus Schlick, who included ethics 
among the social saences, demed that its results depended upon the 
use of any special faculty of moral intuition The questions which 
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anse m eth.cs are, m his opinion, questions of fact, why hold 

Uie pnncples that Uiey do, what it B that they desire, ^ow te 
desires can be fnlHled In short, his general position is very simto 
to that of the Utihtanans It has much the same merits and much me 


The Vienna Circle as a whole was not TCry greatly interested m 


s, Dut u aiQ noi oispuic 

were to be brought into the scientific fold, they must be 
way that he proposed Tbe only quesuon was whether they 
withm the fold, whether they were statements of fact at aU Carnap 
for example, mamtained that they were not, he said that they were 
disguised imperatives He did not develop this suggestion, but it^ 
smee been given substance by R M Hare in his book on 
Lmguage of Morals (1952) This imperative theory of ethics may 
be regarded as a version of the so-called Emoave Theory wm«. 
mainly through the work of English and American philosophers,^ 
come to be most closely associated with logical positivism Ihe 
salient pomt is that ethical statements are not descnptive of natural 
facts, still less of an alleged non natural world of values they arc 
not descriptive of anything at all The problem is then to deternun 
how they do function In C L Stevenson’s book Ethics ana Lari' 
guage (1944), where the emotive theory was first worked out m 
detail, it was argued that ethical statements served the dual purpose 
of expressmg their author’s approval, or disapproval, of 
was m question and recommending others to share his attitude H 
laid particular emphasis upon the persuasive use of ethical terms His 
views have not passed without cnticism even from those who s^re 
his general standpoint, but the alternative accounts of ethics wbi^ 
these cntics have put forward belong, as it were, to the same family 
In discussions of logical positivism this theory of ethics is apt 
to receive a disproportionate measure of attention, considermg that i 
stands on the periphery of the system One reason for this is that it 
has been thought, quite wrongly, that it was an onslaught upon 
' morals It has even been asserted, without a shadow of cmpini^ 
evidence, that its advocates were corrupters of youth In fact, me 
meory only explores the consequences of a sound and respectable 
pomt of logic which was already made by Hume, that normative 
statements are not derivable from desenpuve statements, or, as Hume 
puts it, that “ought” docs not follow from “is ” To say that moral 
judgments are not f^t-stating is not to say that they are ummpormt, 
or even that there cannot be arguments in their favor But these 
arguments do not work in the way that logical or soentiBc arguments 
do It b not as if the mtuitiomsts had discovered grounds for moral 
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judgments which the emotivists taed to take away On the contrary, 
as Mr Strawson shows m his paper on * Ethical Intuitiomsm,” the 
intuitionists themselves do not su(^Iy any foundation for moral 
judgments It is therefore only on personal grounds that they can be 
entitled to put themselves forward as the guardians of virtue 

V Philosophical Analysis 

Some of the dissatisfaction that is aroused by the emotive theory 
of ethics, and indeed by logical positivism in genera!, may be due to 
the fact that people axe still mclined to look to philosophy for guid 
ance as to the way they ought to live When this function is denied 
to It, and when it is denied even the possibility of penetrating the veil 
of appearance and exploring the hidden depths of reality, they feel 
that It IS being tnvialized If this time honored program is nonsensical, 
what remains? As Ramsey says, ‘ philosophy must be of some use, 
and wc must take it seriously ” But what function do the positivists 
leave it to perform? 

From the point of view of Wittgenstein’s Trocfotuy, its function 
would appear to be purely negative, though not for that reason un- 
uaportaat ‘The n^t method of philosophy," said Wittgenstein, 
“wuld be this To say nothing except what can be said i e the 
propositions of natural science, t e something that has nothing to do 
with philosophy and then always, when someone wished to say 
something metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that be had given no 
meaning to certain signs m his propositions This method would be 
unsatisfying to the other — he would not have the feeling that we 
were teaching him philosophy — but it would be the only stnctly 
correct method ” This rather depressing view of the philosopher’s 
duty was not stnctly maintained by Witlgcnstcin himself The Philo- 
sophical Investigations contains a great deal more than a senes of 
proofs that people have failed to attach any meaning to certain signs 
in their propositions Nevertheless it still gives the impression 
that to philosophize is to get into a muddle or to rescue onese/f or 
othere from one Philosophy is "a battle against the bewitchment of 
our intelligence by means of language ” ‘ What is your aim m philos- 
ophy? To show the fly the way out of the fly bottle ’’ All the same, it 
is mentonous of the fly to be there It is the critical intelligences that 
get themselves bewitched 

The Tractatus left no room for pbJosopfucal propositions The 
whole field of significant discourse was covered by formal statements 
on the one band and empincal statements on the other Tliere re- 
mained nothing for philosophy to be about It was for this reason 
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SclOick, w3 not be to acojmalate a stock ot pMosopbical piopo- 

them. As Russell points out in his introduction 

Wittgenstein appeared not to allow for this, or to allow .„(;tQre 

rSed cstcrHe nnpbed that an attempt to 

of language, as opposed to exhibiting it in ^ accepted 

sense But though this conclusion f“™QLie^us, 

by Schhek, it was in piacuce disregard^ by the Viema Ci ^1^^^ 
Catnap, in his Der Logische Aulbmt dir WiU ^ 

to desenbe the stnicture of language by devismg "'?* 

‘ Konstitution-System, ' in which the various types of tagira 
pressions, or concepts, were assigned their proper P’^* “ “j 
ductive hierarchy If he had been qiieslioncd about 
own proposiuons I suppose that he would have S con- 

analjSac. consisting as they did, of delimtions 
sequences, they would belong to the realm of formal truths H 
this may be. he certainly bebeved that these proposition were «| 
nificant, and he earned the Vienna Circle with him m holding tsai 
they were the sort of propositions that a philosopher shouiQ 
pected to put forward « 

The attempt to bring philosophy wjthm the domain o' lo&c , 
earned further by Carnap m his book on the Logical Syntax oj 
Language ‘ Philosophy,’ he says m the foreword to this ‘ , 

be replaced by the logic of science — ^ihat is to say by the t p 
analysis of the concepts and sentences of the sciences for the lop 
of science is nothing other than the logical syntax of the langu g 
of science ’’ Though he speaks here of the language of science, 
does not hold that there need be only one Alternative lan^ag 
systems may be devised, and the choice between them is a matter 
convemence this is an important departure from the position 

* 'Wittgenstein’s Tractatus According to Carnap, a language is cha - 

actenzed by its formation rules whidi speedy what sequMWS 
signs are to count as proper sentences of the language, and hy * 

• transformation rules, which lay down the conditions under w c 
sentences are validly derivable from one another It might be though 

'that if the language was to have any empirical application it mu 
also contain meaning rules, rules which would correlate its 
sions with observable states of Affairs but Carnap, m this 
stage of his philosophy, thought that he could dispense with them 
lie bebeved, quite mistakenly, that statements of verbal equiva- 
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could do the work not only of semaatjc statements but even 
o£ ostensivc definitions 

It IS m this book that Camap makes his famous distinction be- 
tween the material and the fonn^ modes of speech He distinguishes 
three kinds of sentences “object-sentences,” such as “5 is a prime 
number'’ or “Babylon was a big town” “pseudo-object sentences, 
such as “Tivc is not a thing, but a number’ “Babylon was treats of 
m yesterday’s lecture,” and “syirtacucal sentences” such as Five^ 

IS not a ihing-word, but a number word' “The word Baby on 
occurred in yesterday’s lecture ” The pscudoKibjcct sentences are 
said to be “quasi syntactical,” because they are syntactical sentences 
masqueradmg as object-sentences They arc ‘ quasi syntactical sen- 
tences of the material mode of speech ” Translation from the maten^ 
into the formal mode replaces them by their syntactical cquiv en 
To pot It less technically, when one speaks m the formal mode one 
IS os-crtly speaking about words, when one speaks in the 
mode one is speaking about words while seeming to 
things Ibis dinmcuon does not of course apply to 
Carnap was not maintaining, as some cntics have suppo • 
discourse is about words Whal he did appear ‘o 
was the existence of a further category, that of 
sentences, sentences which were about things but denied to ^ 
words As a result, he was apt to fall into the error of treating these 
sentences as if they were syntactical 
It is with the opposite error that he 
ophers He maintained that philosophical statements 
but that they had been treated as if they were o jec . 

cause of the fashion for expressing them m the 
speech Thus, to take a selection of h.s examp es he 
The woiM 15 the tolahty of facts not of thinp ^ 

of Wmsenstem's rcMnlns was equivalent to 

of sentences, not of names” "This ctnmntstance » 
saty, logtcally tmposstble, ''’S.'=“'‘>'„r»nmd,ctOT" 

"This sentence is analytic, contradictory, , everyt^ng 

Kranccker’s epigram ‘ God cteated the natura saving ‘ The 

else tn mathematics is the work of man ^ ^ ^ nmnencal 

natnrtd number symbols am LT?™ ” only pnmmve data 

expressions are introduced by definitioru i . two-or" 

am relattons between expenences" “ .helel of 

more-termed predicates whose arguntents ® •Time 

expencnce-cxpressions occur as iksOTftive P" 0^06231^6 real 
IS infinite m both direcUons” to “Eveiy Evra the 

number expression can be used as a time-co<>rdmate Even ^ 
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;? “L .t all, s 

posals about the way one's language should 

Where he went wrong for the most part was “ ®“PI“ ^ ^ 

were syntaeUcal For what they m “■'“"'f "“l “ camap’s 
or order of words, but their use This docs not “®= 
examples because he lUiciUy smuggles to ail 

“espenenee-eapressions" is not a sjmtactica] term 'Wh« mato im 
expression an ‘ expenence^exprcKion is not its ha«og ^ ^ 

form but its being used to refer to an expencnce But twn in 
Sn^wL IS to count as an expenence becomes unportant 
Neither is tt to be setded by an arbitrary decision 

In his more recent works, Catnap has recognixed the lestim^ 
of semantics, and mdeed devoted 

development of semantic theory and to budding "P '2l,.'Jfc,n'oI 
terns An mteresting eOect of this has been a S 

his phdosophical austenty Having acquired the nght to s^an 
the reference of words to things, be has allowed almost any ^ 
of word to denote its special sort of object, thus 
baroque uiuveise which Russell had labored to depopulate His a«enw 
of this apparent extravagance is to be found m his pajwr 
pinasra Semantics and Ontology,’ where he disunguishes wrAwu 
internal’ questions which anse within a given conceptual ira 
work and ‘ external ’ questions which concern the status and legi 
raacy of the framework itself He himself has always been c e j 
interested in the external questions he has thought it his 
as a philosopher to devise hnguistic systems and elaborate 
that will be useful to the scientist And no one should deny 
IS a senous and legitimate activity Where he is wrong, I thin , 
m assuming that the external questions present no senous problem 
that nothing more is at issue than a choice of hnguistic forms 
It is this disregard of questions about the status of his linguis 
frameworks that separates Carnap from the Amencan philosop ers, 
"like Quine and Goodman who resemble him m their systema i 
approach to philosophy and m their preference for formal techmques 
These philosophers are mterested in what they call ontology, t a 
is, in the question how far one’s choice of language commits one 
saymg that certam things exist “To be,” says Quine, ‘is to 
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the value of a variable” and this means that the extent of what 
Kussell called the ‘ furniture” of the world depends upon the range 
of predicates that are needed to descnbe it Both Qmne and Good- 
man wish this furniture to be as hand and spare as possible They 
“renounce abstract entities ’ not just because they wish to exercise 
their logical ingenuity m seeing how well they can do without them, 
but because they cannot bring themselves to believe that they exist 
In the same spirit, Goodman forgoes making any use of the notion 
of possible, as opposed to actual, things, or of the distinction be- 
tween causal and accidental connections, or of that between analytic 
and synthetic statements “You may,” he says, “decry some of these 
scruples and protest that there arc more things m heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in my philosophy I am concerned, rather, that 
there should not be more things dreamt of in my philosophy than 
there are in heaven or earth ” It is not clear, however, either m bis 
case or in Quine’s, on what this demand for stnngent economy is 
based. Quine, indeed, allows in the end that the question of what 
there is must be settled on pragmatic grounds And so he rejoms 
^map, but fus pragmatism is much less serene 

As interest m categones, which is another way of approaching 
the problem of what there is is cbaractenstie also of the Bntisb 
philosophen who have been influenced by the later work of Witt* 
genstem But, for the most part, they are concerned not so much with 
tiying to ehminate certain types of entity, or to “reduce” one to 
another, as with bringing out (he resemblances and ddfereoces in the 
functioning of the statements which ostensibly refer to them A 
technique which Wittgenstein himself uses for this puijiose is that 
of devismg what he calls language games The idea is that by studying 
ihstotted or sunplifled models of our actual language we can obtain 
a clearer insight into the %vay it really works TTus is one way of 
protecting us against the error, into which we so easily fall, of as- 
suming that something must be the case, instead of lookmg and seeing 
what actually is the case ‘ Where out language suggests a body and 
there is none, there, we should like to say, is a spirit ” But ^is is 
to forsake descnption for bogus explanation. Very often the mental 
processes which we arc led to postulate just do not occur For in- 
stance, “it IS no more essential to the understandmg of a proposition 
that we should imagine anything m connection with it than that , 
we should make a sketch from it " Suth remarks foreshadow Ryle’s 
attack upon the myth of ‘ the ^lost in the machine ” And much as 
Wittgenstein disliked Oimap’s methods, thete is an echo of physi- 
cahsm in his dictum that “an ‘umet process’ stan^ in need of out- 
ward entena” 
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mttrtst mlhcqi=®»"l'')w worts MO^ Jy ,t docs not 

has also to be taken of tie ^Mnee « u ^ 
seem to me, however, that M concerned with 

cemed with ordinary "“^0 as ^ the world and with analyzing 
upholding lie fit? he has not msisted that 

the propositions which exempuiy , nut this analysis 

we iLirourselves to ordmary usage “ Ta weaV 

When he does appeal to ordinary ^ j ^ *ords are 

for deahng with other philosophem He shows that urn ^ 

taken hterally, they are using them to make smtern^B 
manifesdy false It remains possible that they are sa^^ 
quite different from what they would appear to 1« 

5ie discovery of their meaning presets a . ihev^arc usmg 

usmg words in any ordinary sense, the sense in which they arc us g 

To^my' mmd“t S aehrevement of the “ordmaw-l^_^, 
ichoor tas been thetr carnation f j*L,^ua ’5 

the* uses of language A good example of this is J 
descnption of what he ealls perfoimatiw ‘'“'.'“f ' "o to 

“I know " or ‘ I promise " of which the purpose is not » 
assert a tact but to comtmt the speaker m certain wap or 
some sort of guarantee To what ’'"f*? '^d W Dr 

fleaibihty m the approach to language can ead is mte^d 
* Waismann’s paper which concludes this volume It sho ,j 

current concepbon ol phdosophical analysis has spread far ^o 
Ramsey’s idea of phdosophy as f of 

Ramsey was nght m saymg that it is^^ all part of the vital 
clanfymg and o^anmng our thought ” 

VI 

In compihag this anthology I have tried to lUustmte the h^"5^ 
development of logical posiUvism, the range of ‘‘s 
mam pomts of controversy Lack of space has obhged me P 
over many pieces that I should have Uked to include In P^^ “• 
I am sorry to have had no room for Quine’s paper on irom y 
. Convention," m which the posiUviste’ account of a prion s»t^ 

IS effectively criticized, or for Carnap’s mfiuential arlides on 
bihty and Meamng” It is espeaaUy to be regretted that the volum 
contains nolhmg of Wittgcnstem But neither the ,mni- 

Phihsophcus nor the Philosophical Investigations, for aff tlwir p 
\ sodic character, is a work to which one can do justice by se earns 
passages They have to be read as a whole 
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Logical Atomism 

BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


TiiE PHILOSOPHY which I advocate is generally regarded as a speaes 
of reahsm, and accused of mcoosistency because of the elements 
in It which Seem contrary to that doctnoe For my part, I do not 
regard the issue between realists and their opponents as a funda* 
mental one, ] could alter my view on this issue without changing 
my mmd as to any of the doctrines upon which I wish to lay stress 
I bold that logic is what is fundamenlal la philosophy, W that 
schools should be cbaractenmd rather by their logic than by their 
metapbysic. My own logic is atomic, and it is this aspect opon 
which I should wtsh to lay stress Therefore I prefer to describe 
my philosophy as “logical atomism,” rather than as “realism,” 
whether with or without some prefixed adjective 

A few words as to historical development may be useful by way 
of preface I came to philosophy through maihematjcs, or rather 
through the wish to find some reason to believe m the truth of 
mathematics From early youth, I had an ardent desire to beheve 
that there can be such a thing as knowledge, combined with a great 
difficult in accepting much that passes as knowledge It seemed ^ 
cleat that the best chance of finding indubitable truth would be m 
pure mathematics, yet some of Euclid’s axioms were obviously doubt- 
ful, and the lofirutesunal calculus, as 1 was taught it, was a mass 
of sophisms, which I could not bring myself to regard as anything 
else I saw no reason to doubt the truth of arithmetic, but I did cot 
then know that anthmetic can be made to embrace all traditional 
pure mathematics At the age of eighteen I read Mills Logic, but 
was profoundly dissatisfied with bis reasons for accepting anthmetic 
and geometry I had not read Hume, but it seemed to me that pure 
empincism (which I was dispceed to accept) must lead to scep- 

Tha essay waj RiussUj conuibolioii to Coniempomry British Philosophy '~Gfst 
Mnea («d. I K Muuh«adi, « book pabtobed u 1924 It u here tepnati&d by the 
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LTsm rather than to M.Us support of reee.ved scrtntmc dcKrtnnes 
At Canlbndge I read Kant and Hepel. as weU as Mr Bradleys 
Logic which influenced me profoundly For some yoars I 
diis?.pl= of Mr Bradley, hut aljout 1898 I '=>|a''S'=f ™"A' ^SJe 

as a result of arguments with G E Moore 1 dould no long 
that knowinc makes any diflerencc to what is known Also 
myself driven to plurahsm Analysis of mathematics 
persuaded me that they could not be «pls'oed as ^ 
truths uriess one admitted pluralism and 'J' " ^ (he 

An accident led me at this time to study Leibniz, and I came t 
conclusion (subsequently confirmed by 

searches) that many of his most charactenstic ^ 

to the purely logical doctrine that every P™f>f 
and a predicate This doctnne is one which Uibniz ” 

Spinoza, Hegel, and Mr Bradley, it seemed to me that, t H ■ 
rejected, the whole foundation for the metaphysics of dl 
phdosophers is shattered t therefore returned to the Pt^W'” 
had onginally ted me to philosophy, namely, the 
mathemaucs, applying to it a new logic dmved 
and Frege, which proved (at least, so 1 bebeve) far more fruiuui 
than that of traditional philosophy i„.„„i,enl 

In the first place, 1 found that many of the sloclc philosoplucal 
argumeou about mathematics (denved in the main from K ; 
had been rendered invalid by the progress of njaibemaiics 
meanwhne Non Euclidean geometry had undermined the 
of the transcendental aesthetic. Wcientrass had shown uia 
differential and integral calculus do not require the roncep o 
the infinitesimal, and that, therefore, all that had been sm ^ 
philosophers on such subjects as the continuity ot space an 
and motion must be regarded as sheer error Cantor 
concqjtion of infinite number from contradiction, and 
of Kant’s antinomies as well as many of Hegel s Finally ^ 
showed in detail how arithmetic can be deduced from 
without the need of any fresh ideas or axioms, thus disproving Ka 
assertion that “7 + 5 = 12” is synthetic— at least m ^ obviOTs 
interpretation of that dictum As all these results were _ 

by any heroic method, but by patient detailed reasoning, 1 5^ 

to think It probable that philosophy had erred m adopting hero 
remedies for intellectual difficulties, and that solutions were to 
found merely by greater care and accuracy This view I have wm 
to hold more and more strongly as time went on, and it has le m 
* to doubt whether philosophy, as a study distinct from saence an 
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possessed of a method of its own, is anything mote than an nn- 
fortunate legacy from theology 

Frege’s work was not final, in the first place because it applied 
only to arithmetic, not to other branches of mathematics, in the 
second place because his premises did not exclude certain contra- 
dictions to which all past sysietas of forma] logic turned out to be 
liable Dr \Vhitehead and I m collaboration tned to remedy these 
two defects, in Pnncipia Malherruutca which, however, still falls 
short of finality in some fundamental points (notably the axiom 
of reducibility) But m spite of its shortcomings I think that no 
one who reads this book will dispute its main contention, namely, 
that from certain ideas and axioms of formal logic, by the help of 
the logic of relations, all pure tnatberoaiics can be deduced, with- 
out any new undefined idea or unproved propositions The technical 
methods of mathematical logic, as developed in this book, seem to 
me very powerful, and capable of providmg a new instrument for 
the discussion of many problems that have hitherto remained sub- 
ject to philosophic vagueness Dr Whitehead s Concept of Nature 
and Pnnaples cf Natural Knowledge may serve as an illustration 
of what I mean 

When pure mathematics ts organized as a deductive system- 
ic as the set of all those propositions that can be deduced from 
an -assigned set of premises— it becomes obvious that, if we are 
to believe in the truth of pure mathematics, it cannot be solely because 
we believe in the truth of the set of premises Some of the premises 
arc much less obvious than some of their consequences, and are 
believed chiefly because of tbeir consequences This will be found 
to be always the case when a science is arranged as a deductive 
system It is not the logically sunplest propositions of the -system 
that are the most obvious, or that provide the chief part of our 
reasons for believing m the system. With the empirical sciences this 
IS evident Electro-dynamics, for example, can be concentrated into 
Maxwell’s equations, but these equations are believed because of 
the observed truth of certain of ibeir logical consequences Exactly 
the same thing happens in the pure realm of logic, the logically 
first prmciples of logic — at least some of them — are to be believed, 
not on their own account, but on account of their consequences 
The epistemological question ‘Why should I believe this set of 
propositions?” IS quite different frran the logical question “What 
IS the smallest and logically simplest group of propositions from 
which this set of propositions can be deduced? ’ Our reasons for 
believing logic and pure mathematics are, m part, only inductive and 
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mobable, in spite of the fact that, in their logical order, the prop^ 
sitions of logic and pure mathenatics follow from the premires 0 
logic by pure deduction I thml this point important, since emre 
ate liable to anse from assimilating the logical to ^e epistem ^ 
order, and also, conversely, from assimdating the epistemolosc^ 
to the lopcal order The only way in which work on mathemaUcm 
lope throws h^t on the truth or falsehood of raathematire is IV 
disproving the supposed antmomies This shows that inaAemat ra 
may be true But to show that mathematics is true would require 
Other methods and other considerations 

One very important heunstic maxim which Dr Whitehead and 
I found, by experience, to be applicable in mathematical logic, 
have since applied in various other fields, is a form of WKnam 
razor When some set of supposed entities has neat logical profit- 
ties, It turns out, m a great many instances, that the supposed entitle 
can be replaced by purely logical structures composed of entiucs 
which have not such neat properties In that case, m interpreting a 
body of propositions hitherto believed to be about the supposed 
enUUes, we can substitute the logical structures without ^enng 
any of the detail of the body of propositions m question. This is 
an economy, because entities with neat logical properties are always 
inferred, and if the propositions in which they occur can be inter- 
preted without making this inference, the ground for the inference 
fails, and our body of propositions is secured against the need of a 
doubtful step The principle may be stated m the form "Wherever 
possible, substitute constructions out of known entities for inferences 


to unknown entities ” 

The uses of this principle are very vanous, but are not 
gible m detail to those who do not know mathematical logic The 
first instance I came across was what I have called “the principle 
of abstraction,” or "the pnnciple which dispenses with abstraction 
This principle is applicable in the case of any symmetrical and 
transitive relation, such as cquali^ We are apt to infer that such 
relations anse from possession of some common quality This may 
or may not be true, probably it is true m some cases and not m 
others But all the formal purposes of a common quality can be 
served by membership of the group of terms having the said rela- 
tion to a given term Take magnitude, for example Let us suppose 
that we have a group of rods, all equally long It is easy to suppose 
that there is a certain quality, called their length, which they all 
share But all propositions in which this supposed quality occurs will 
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retain their truth value unchanged it, instead of “length of the rod x" 
we take “membership of the group of all those rods which are as 
long as X ” In various special cases — e g the definition of real num- 
bers — a simpler construction is possible 

A very important example of the principle is Frege’s definition 
of the cardinal number of a gi\en set of terms as the class of all 
sets that are “similar” to the giwn set — where two sets arc “similar” 
when there is a one-one relation whose domain « the one set and 
whose convene domain is the other Thus a cardinal number is 
the class of all those classes which are similar to a given class This 
definition leaves unchanged the truth-values of all propositions m 
which cardinal numbers occur, and avoids the inference to a set of 
entities called "cardinal numbers,” which were never needed except 
for the purpose of making anilWtJc intelligible, and are now no 
longer needed for that purpose 

Perhaps even more important is the fact that classes themselves 
can be dispensed with by similar methods Mathematics 15 full of 
propositions which seem to require that a class or an aggregate 
should be in some sense a single entjty-><g the proposition “the 
number of combinations of n things any number at a time is 2* ” 
Since 2* is always greater than n this proposition leads to difficulties 
if classes are admitted because the number of classes of entities in 
the tmi>vrse ts greater than the number of entities m the universe, 
which would be odd if classes were some among entities Fortunately 
all the propositions in which classes appear to be mentioned can 
be interpreted without supposing that there are classes This is 
perhaps the most important of all the applications of our pnnaple 
(See Pnncipta Mathemahca *20 ) 

Another important example concerns what I call “definite 
descnptions,” 1 e such phrases as “the even prime," * the present 
Kmg of England,’ “the present King of France ” There has jJways 
been a difficulty in interpreting such propositions as “the present 
King of France does not exist ” The difficid^ arose through suppos- 
ing that “the present King of France” is the subject of this proposi- 
tion, which made it necessary to suppose that he subsists althou^ he 
does not exist But it is diffirmlt to attobute even subsistence to ‘ the 
round square or ‘ the even prime greater than 2 ” In fact, ‘ the 
round square does not subsist ’ is just as true as “the present King 
of France does not exist” Thus the distinction between existence 
and subsistence does not help us *1116 fact is that, when the words 
“the so-and-so” occur in a proposition, there is no corresponding 
smgle constituent of the proposition, and when the proposihoa is 
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fully analyzed the words “tte so-and-so” base disappeared An 
important consequence of the theory of descriptions is that it is 
meaningless to say “A exists” unless “A” is (or stands for) a phrase 
of the form “the so-and so ” If the so-and so exists, and x is the 
so-and-so, to say “x exists” is nonsense Existence, in the sense in 
uhich It IS asenbed to single entities, is thus removed altogether 
from the list of fundamentals The ontological ailment and most 
of Its refutations are found to depend upon bad grammar (See 
Princtpta Maihemaiica *14) 

There are many other examples of the substitution of construc- 
tions for mfcrcnccs in pure mathematics, for example, sener, ortCn^ 
numbers, and real numbers But I will pass on to the examples in 
physics 

Points and mstants are obvious examples Dr Whitehead has 
shown how to construct them out of sets of events all of which have 
a finite extent and a finite duration In relativity theory, it is not 
points or instants that we pnmanly need, but cvent-particles, which 
correspond to what, in older language, might be described as a 
point at an instant, or an instantaneous point (In former days, a 
point of space endured throughout all tunc, and an instant of 
time pervaded all space Kow the unit that mathemabcal physics 
wants has neither spatial nor temporal extension ) Event-particles 
are constructed by just the same locical process by which points 
and instants were constructed In such consiruebow, however, we 
are on a different plane from that of constructions m pore mathe- 
matics The possibility of constructing an evcnf-particle depends 
upon the existence of sets of events with certain properties; whether 
the required crents exist can only be known empincally, if at all 
There is therefore no a pnon reason to expect continuity (m the 
mathematical sense), or to feel confident that erent-parbcles can 
be constructed. If the quantum theory should seem to demand a 
discrete space-bme, our lope n just as ready to meet its requirements 
as to meet those of traditioiul pbj-sics, which demands continuity 
The question is purely empin^ and our logic is (as it ought 
to be) equally adapted to erthcr alternative 

Similar considerations apply to a particle of matter, or to a pi«e 
of matter of finite size Matter, traditiomlly, has two of those “neat” 
properties which are the mark of a lopca! construction, first, that 
^ two pieces of mitter cannot be at the same place at the same time, 
secondly, that one piece of roarter cannot be m two places at the 
same time Expencnce m the substitution of constructions for infer- 
ences makes one rospiaoos of anything so tidy and exact One 
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cannot help feeling that impenetrability is not an cmpincal fact, 
denved from observation of billiard balls, but is something logically 
necessary This feeling is uholiy justified but it could not be so 
if matter were not a logicid construction An immense number of 
occurrences coexist in any little region of space time, when we ore 
speaking of what is not logical constniclion, we find no such prop* 
erty as impenetrability, but, on the contrary endless overlapping 
of the events in a part of space time however small The reason 
that matter is impenetrable is because our definitions make it so 
Speaking roughly, and merely so as to give a notion of how this 
happens, we may say that a piece of matter is all that happens in 
a e^rtatn track in space time and that we construct the tracks called 
bits of matter in such a way that they do not intersect Matter 
B unpenetrable because it is easier to state the laws of physics if 
we make our constructions so as to secure impenetrability Impene- 
trabdity is a logically necessary result of definition though the fact 
that such a definition is coiTvemem is enipmeal Bits of matter are 
not among the backs out of which the world is built The backs 
are events, and btts of matter are portions of the strocture to which 
we find jt convenient to give sq^arate aiieniion 

In the philosophy of ment^ occurrences there an also oppor- 
tunities for the application of our principle of constructions versus 
inferences. The subject, and the relation of a cognition to what is 
known, both have that schematic quality that arouses our suspicions 
It IS clear that the subject, if it is to be preserved at all, must be 
preserved as a constructron not as an mferi^ entity, the only question 
B whether the subject js suffiaently useful to be worth constructing 
The relation of a cogrution to what is known again, cannot be a 
straightforward single ultimate, as 1 at one bme believed it to be 
Althou^ I do not agree with pragmatism, I think William James 
was nght m drawing attention to the complexity of ' knowing ” It 
is impossible m a general summary, such as the present, to set out 
the reasons for this view But whoever has acquiesced in our pnn- 
ciple vsnll agree that here is pnma facie a case for applying it. 
Most of my Arudysis of Mind consists of apphcations of this pnn- 
ciple But as psychology b scientifically much less perfected than 
pl^ica, the opportunities for applying the principle are not so good 
The principle depends, for its use, upon the existence of some fairly 
reliable body of propositions, which are to be interpreted by the - 
logician in such a way as to preserve their troth while minimizing ^ 
the element of inference to unobserved entities The principle there- 
fore presupposes a moderately advanced science, m the absence 



o! which the logician does not know what he “"f ' “ 

Untd recently, it would have seemed necessary to ^ 

metrical pomts, now it is event particles that are wanted to tnew 
of such a change m an advanced subject hkc physics, it is clear that 
constructions in psychology must be purely provisional 

I have been speaking hitherto o£ what it is «ot n^ssaiy 
assume as part of the ultimate constituents of the svorld But logicm 
constructions like all other constnictions, require materials, ano 
It IS time to turn to the positive question, as to what these matenais 
are to be This question, however, requires as a preliminary a dis- 
cussion of logic and language and their relation to what they try 


to represent , i. i 

The influence of language on philosophy has, I believe, 
profound and almost unrecognized If we arc not to be misled ^ 
this influence it is necessary to become conscious of it, aM to 
ask ourselves deliberately how far it is Icgiumate The subject- 
predicate logic, with the substance attribute mctaphysic, are a 
in point It is doubtful whether cither would have been invented by 
people speakmg a non Aryan language, certainly they do not swin 
to have arisen m China, except m cormection with Buddhism, 
brought Indian philosophy with it Again, it is natural, to t^ a 
different kind of instance, to suppose that a proper name which ^ 
be used significantly stands for a single entity, we suppose that 
there is a certain more or less persistent being called ‘ Socrates, 
because the same name is applied to a senes of occurrences which 
we are led to regard as appearances of this one being As language 
grows more abstract, a new set of entities come into philosophy, 
namely, those represented by abstract words — the universals I do 
not wish to maintam that there are no universals but certainly 


there arc many abstract words which do not stand for single uni- 
versals — e g tnangulanty and rationality In these respects language 
misleads us both by its vocabulary and by its syntax Wc must 
be on our guard m both respects if our logic is not to lead to a 
false metaphysic 

Syntax and vocabulary have had different kinds of effects on 
philosophy Vocabulary has most influence on common sense It 
might be urged, conversely, that common sense produces our 
vocabulary This is only partially true A word is applied at first 
to things which arc more or less similar, without any reflection as 


to whether they have any pomt of identity But when once usage 
has fixed the objects to which the word is to be applied, common 
sense is influenced by the existence of the word, and tends to sup- 
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pose that one word must stand for one object, which will be a 
umvcrsal m the case of an adjective or an abstract word Thus the 
influence of vocabulary is towards a kind of platonic pluralism of 
things and ideas 

The influence of syntax, in the case of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, is quite different Almost any proposition can be put into 
a form in which it has a subject and a predicate, united by a copula 
It IS natural to infer that every faa has a corresponding form, and 
consists in the piossession of a quality by a substance This leads, 
of course, to monism, since the fact that there were several sub- 
stances (if It were a fact) would not have the requisite form 
Philosophers, as a rule, beheve themselves free from this sort of 
influence of linguistic fonns, but most of them seem to me to be 
mistaken in this belief In tbiokiog about abstract matters, the 
fact that the words for abstractions are no more abstract than ordin- 
ary words always makes it easier to think about the words than 
about what they stand for, and it is almost impossible to resist 
consistently the temptation to ihinV about the wor^ 

Those who do not succumb to the subject pr^icate logic are 
apt to get only one step further, and admit relations of two terms, 
such as before and after, greater-and less, ngbt-and left Language 
lends itself to this extension of the subject predicate logic, since 
we say "A precedes B' 'A exceeds B and so on It is easy to 
prove that the fact expressed by a proposition of this sort cannot 
consist of the possession of a quabty by a substance, or of the 
possession of two or more qualities by two or more substances 
(See Principles of Mathemaucs, § 214 ) Tbe extension of the sub- 
ject predicate logic is therefore n^t so far as it goes, but obviously 
a further cxlension can be proved necessary by exactly similar 
argument How far it is necessaiy to go up the senes of three- 
term, four terra five term relations I do not know But it is 
certainly necessary to go beyond two^enn relations In projective 
geometry, for example, the order of points on a line or of planes 
through a line requires a four tenn relation 

A very unfortunate effect of the peculiarities of language is in 
connection with adjectives and relations AU words are of the same 
logical type, a word is a class of senes, of noises or shapes according 
as It IS heard or read But the meanings of words are of various 
different types, an attribute (expressed by an adjective) is of a 
dillerent type trom the objects to which it can be (whether truly 
or falsely) attnbuted, a relation (expressed perhaps by a prejwsl- 
tion, perhaps by a transitive verb, perhaps m some other way) is 
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of a different type from the tenns between which it holds or docs 
not hold The definition of a logical type is as follous A and B are 
of the same logical if, and only if, given any fact of which A 
IS a constituent, there is a corresponding fact which has B as a 
constituent, which either results by substituting B for A. or is 
the negation of what so results To fciVe an illustration, Socrates 
and Aristotle ani of the same type, because ' Socrates was a philos- 
opher” and "Aristotle was a philosopher” are both facts, Socrates 
and Caligula are of the same type because “Socrates was a philos- 
opher” and “Caligula was not a philosopher” art both facts To love 
and to kill are of the same type, because “Plato loved Socrates” and 
“Plato did not kill Socrates” are both facts It follows formally 
from the definition that, when two words have meanings of differ- 
ent types, the relations of the words to what they mean are of 
different types, that is to say, there is not one relation of meaning 
between words and what th^ stand for, but as many relations of 
meaning, each of a different logical ^fpe, as there arc logical types 
among the objects for which there are words 'Hns fact is a very 
potent source of error and confusion m philosophy In particular, 
It has made it extraordinarily difficult to express in words any 
theory of relations which is logieafly capable of being true, because 
language cannot preserve the difference of type between a relatioa 
and Its terms Most of the arguments for and against the reality of 
relations have been vitiated through this source of confusion 
At this point, I propose to digress for a moment, and to say, as 
shortly as 1 can, what I behevc about relations My own views on 
(he subject of relations m the past were less clear than I thou^t 
them, but were by no means the views which my cntics supposed 
them to be Owing to lack of eJearnrss in my own thoughts, 1 was 
unable to convey my meamog The subject of relations is difficult, 
and I am far from claiming to be now clear about it But 1 think 
certain points are clear to me At the time when I wrote The 
Principles oj Mathematics I bad not yet seen the necessity of logical 
types The doctnne of types profoundly affects logic, and I ihmk 
shows what, exactly, is the valid clement m the arguments of those 
who oppose “external’ relations But so far from strengthening 
their mam position the doctnne of types leads, on the contrary, 
lo a more complete and radical atomism than any that I conceiv^ 
i to be possible twenty years ago The question of relations is one 
of the most important that anse in philosophy, as most other Issues 
^'tum on it monism and plundjsm, the question whether anything 
IS whoUy-troe except the whole of truth, or wholly real except the 
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whole of reality, idealism aod rralism, in some of their forms, 
perhaps the very existence of philosophy as a subject distinct from 
science and possessing a method of its own It will serve tot make 
my meaning cleat if I take a passage m Mr Bradley’s Essays on 
Truth and Reality, not for controversial purposes, but because it 
raises exactly the issues that ought to be raised But first of all I 
wiU try to stale my own view, without argument * ’ 

Certain contradictions — of which the simplest and oldest is the 
one about Epimenides the Cretan who sard that all Cretans were 
liars, which may be reduced to the man who says “I am lying” — 
convmced me, after five years devoted mainly to this one question, 
that no solution is technicallv possible without the doctrine of types 
In its technical form, this doctrine states merely that a word or 
symbol may form part of a significant proposition and in this 
sense have meamng, without being always able to be substituted 
for another word or symbol in the same or some other proposition 
without produang nonsense Slated m this way, the doctrine may 
seem like a truism ’ Brutus killed Caesar” is significant, but “Killed 
killed Caesar ’ is nonsense, so ihal we cannot replace "Brutus" by 
“killed,*' although both wonis have meaning This is plain common 
sense, but unfortunately almost all philosophy consists lo an 
attempt to forget it The folloiting words, for example, by their 
very nature, sin against it attribute, relation, compleit, fact, truth, 
falsehood, not, liar omniscience To grvc a meaning to these words, 
we have to make a detour by way of words or symbols and the 
different ways m which they may mean, and evrn then, we usually 
amve, not at one meaning, but at an infinite senes of different 
meanings Words, as we saw, are all of the same logical type, there- 
fore when the meanings of two words are of different types, the 
relations of the t \'0 words to what they stand for ire also of different 
types Attribute-words and relation-words arc of the same type, 
therefore we can say significantly "atlnbute-words and relation- 
words have different uses “ But we cannot say significantly "attnbulcs 
are not relations ” By our cfefinilion of types, since relations are 
relations, the form of words “attnbutes are relations” mast be not 
false, but meaningless, and Ihc form of svords “atlnbulcs arc not 
relations," similarly, must be not Iruci but meaningless Nevertheless, 
the statement “atlnbute words are not relation words" is significant 
and true ' . 


2. 1 im much cruJcWed lo i»y fnmi Wilgealcm w tiia matier See 7w> > 
ranij Zjntleo4^Moserhlevs Ke«an Paul, 1922. I do not accept »n lui «Soctr!nes. '* 
but my dcH to bha wiD be obvious to time who read bu book 
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Wc can now lacUe the question ot mleraal end 'j'*' 

ttons, remembenns that the usual fonuulations on ^ 

are ineonsistent with the doctnne of types I *i 1 bupn wiin 
attempts to stile the doctnne ot external iclatioin It is “ 

say “terms are independent ot their Klations, because mde 
pendeni” is a word which means nothing Two events may be saia o 
be causally independent when no causal chain leads front om to 
the other, this happens. In the special theory of ^ 

the separation between the events is space like Obviously tha 
sense of ‘ independent" is irrelevant If. when we say fre 

independent of their relations,** we mean ‘ two terms which have a 
Riven relation would be the same if they did not have it, tnai a 
obviously false, for. being what they are, they have 
and therefore whatever docs not have the relation is dillerent U 
wx mean— as opponents of external relations suppose us to mean 
—that the relation is a third term which comes between tire otner 
two terms and is somehow hooked on to them, that is obvio y 
absurd, for in that case the relation has ceased to be a “ 

all that IS truly relational ts the hooking of the relation to the icr^ 
The conception of the relation as a ^Ud term between the ow 
two Bins apmst the doctnne of types, and must be ovoloed wj 


me utmost care , ^ 

What, then can we mean by the doctnne of external reiatioro 
Pnmanly this, that a relational proposition is not, in general, lopcaiiy 
equivalent formally to one ot more subject-predicate 
Stated more precisely Given a relational propositional funrti 
‘'xRy," It is not in general the case that we can find predicates «, p,yt 
such that, for all values of x and y, xRy is equivalent to xa, ypt (*• V'"/ 
(where (x y) stands for the whole consisting of x and y), or to any 
one or two of these This, and this only, is what I mean to aiurm 
when 1 assert the doctnne of external relations, and this, clearly, is a 
least part of what Mr Dradicy denies when he asserts the doctnne o 


internal relations „ 

In place of “unities" or “complexes,” I prefer to speak of facts 
It must be understood that the word “fact” cannot occur signili- 
cantly m any position m a sentence where the word “simple can 
occur significantly, nor can a fact occur where a simple can 
We must not say “facts are not simples " We can say, ‘The symbo 
for a fact must not replace the symbol for a simple, or 
if sigmficance is to be preserved *’ But it should be observed tna , 
m this sentence, the word * for** has different meanmgs on the 
occasions of its use If we are to have a language which is to sale- 
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guard us from errors as to types, the symbol for a fact must be a 
proposition, not a single word ot letter Facts can be asserted or 
denied, but cannot be named (When I say “facts cannot be named,” 
this IS, stnctJy speaking, nonsense What can be said without failing 
into nonsense is “The symbol for a fact is not a name ’) This 
illustrates how meamng is a different relation for different types 
The way to mean a fact 13 to assert it, the way to mean a simple is 
to name it Obviously naming is different from asserting, and 
similar differences exist where more advanced types are concerned, 
though langua^ has no means of expressmg the differences 

There are many other matters m Mr Bradley's examination of 
my views which call for reply But as my present purpose is explan- 
atory rather than controversial, I will pass them tty, having, I hope, 
already said enough on the question of relations and complexes 
to make it clear what is the theory that I advocate I will only add, 
as regards the doctnne of types, that roost philosophers assume 
It now and then, and few would deny it, but that all (so far as I 
know) avoid formulating it preosely or drawing from it those 
deductions that are inconvement for their systems 

I come now to some of Mr Bradley's cnticisms (loc eit, 
p 2 S 0 fi ) He says 

“Mr Russell s mam posciioa has renuined to myself incomprehen- 
sible On the one side 1 am led to think that be defends a strict pluraLsra 
for which nothing is admissible beyond simple tenns and external rela 
tiona On the other side Mr Russell seems to assert emphatically, and 
to use throughout, ideas which such a pluralism surely must repudiate 
He throughout stands upon unities which are complex and which cannot 
be analysed into terms and reiatioos These two positions to my mind 
are irreconcilable, since the second as I understand it contradicts the 
first flatly ” 

With regard to external relations, my view is the one I have just 
stated, not the one commonly imputed by Those who disagree But 
With regard to unities, the question is more difficult The topic is 
one with which language, by its veiy nature, is peculiarly unfitted 
to deal I must beg the reader, therefore, to be indulgent if what I 
say IS not exactly what I mean, and to try to see what I mean jn 
spile of unavoidable linguistic obstacles to clear expression 

To begin with, I do not believe that there hre complexes or 
unities m the same sense in which (h<»e are simples I did believe 
this when I wrote The Principles of Mathematics, but, on account 
of the doctrine of types, I bave since abandoned ilus view To 
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'"^eS\t= cSmplcxts” 4 Uis words “there ere" in “““ 

BuV d I rise tiro words “there ate” in the sense which they have m 
the statement “there are sunples," then the form of wor 

S Smpleses- ,s ne.ther tnie nor take, but meantnjkss TOts 
shores how diffieult it is to say clearly, in 

I want to say about complexes In the language 0 inrUer 

UcTt “ Sh easter to sa, what 1 want to say, hu much harder 
to induce people to understand what I ' , -oeaking 

When I speak ol “simples" 1 ought to explain ™ 
of something not experienced as such, ^ ^ Jtt logicd 

as the limit of analysis It is quite possible that, W ^atcr 1 P 
sbll, the need for assuming them could be avoided A g 
guage will not lead to error if us simple symMs (■ ' 
having any parts that are symbols, or any 

stand for objects of some one type, even if ™ able 

simple The only drawback to such a lan^age is that it is in p m 
ol dealing with anything simpler than the objecis which it rep 
sents by simple symbols. Bui I confess it seems obvious 'J'' ' . 
it did to Leibmz) that what IS complex must te ,, 

simples, though the number ol constituents may be inSnUc “ n 
alsn obvious that the logical uses ol the old notion of subs 
(le those uses which do not imply temporal dutauon) can oruj 
he applied, it at all, to simples, objects ol other types do lOT 
that kind of being which one associates with . . . 

essence of a substance, from the symbolic point of view, ** 
can only be named — in old fashioned language, it never occu 
proposition except as the subject or as one of the terms o a 
tion If what wc take to be simple is really complex, we may b 
into trouble by naming it, when what we ought to do is to 
It. For example, if Plato loves Socrates, there is not an enmy 
“Plato’s love for Socrates.” but only the fact that Plato 
Socrates And in speaking of this as “a fact,” we are already maicms 
it more substantial and more of a unity than we have any ngn . 

Attnbutes and relations, though they may be not s“scep 
of analysis, difler from substances by the fact that they sugg 
structure, and that there can be no sigmficant symbol wn 
symbolizes them in isolation All propositions in which an mtn 
or a relation seems to be the subj^ are only significant if they 
be brought into a form in which the attribute is attnbuteo or 
relation relates If this were not the case, there would be signinc 
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propositions in which an attnbute or a relation would occnpy a 
position appropnate to a substance, which would be contrary to 
the doctrine of types, and would produce contradictioas Thus 
the proper symbol for ‘^Uow*’ (assuming for the salcc of dlastration 
that this IS an attribute) is not the single word "yellow,” bat the 
propositional function "x is yellow,” where the structure of the 
symbol shows the position which the word “yellow” must have if 
it IS to be significant Similarly the relation “precedes” must not be 
represented by this one word, bat by the symbol “x precedes y," 
showing the w«y m which the symbol can occur significantly (It 
IS here assumed that values are not assigned to x and y wIim we 
are speaJang of the attnbnte or relation itself ) 

Ihe symbol for the simplest possible land of fact will snll be of 
the form "x is yellow” or “x precedes y," only that 'V' and 'y* will be 
no longer undetermined vanables, but names 

In addition to the fact that we do not expeneoce simples as such, 
there ts another obstacle to the actual creation of a correct logical 
language such as I have been trying to describe This obstacle is 
vagueness AU our words are more or less infected with vagueness, 
by which I mean that it is not always clear whether ihty apply to 
a given object or not. It is of the nature of words to be more or less 
general, and not to apply only to a smgle particular, but that 
would not make them vague if the particulars to which they applied 
were a defimte set But this is never the case m practice The defect 
however, is one which it is easy to imagine mmoved, however 
difficult it may be to remove it in fact 

The purpose of the foregoing discussion of an ideal logical lan- 
guage (which would of course be wholly useless for daily life) is 
twofold first to prevent inferences from the nature of language 
to the nature of the world, which are faOaaous because they 
depend upon the logical defects of language, secondly, to suggest 
by inquiring what logic requires of a language which is to avoid 
contradiction, what sort of a stnictuie we may reasonably suppose 
the world to have If I am nght, there is nothing m logic that can 
help us to deade between monism and pluralism, or between the 
view that there are ultimate relational facts and the view that there 
are none My own decision m favor of pluralism and relations is 
taken on empirical ground^, after coavracing myself that the a 
pnon arguments to the contrary are invalid But I do not think 
these aiguments ran be adequately refuted without a thorough 
treatment of logical types, of wiudi the above is a mere sketch 
This brings me, however, to a question of method which I 
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toe are none Therefore, although each to 

may be false, and it is practically certain that there are 
are false, yet we shall be wise to baild our philosophy “P®" 
because the nak of error m philosophy is pret^ -MoOTto L 
than m science U i»e could hope for certtoy “ P“°“P%“ 
matter would be otherwise, but so far as I can sec such P« 
would be chimencal . 

Of course those phdosophers whose theones, pnma f^ie, 
counter to science always profess to be able ‘''JfTmmM desrree 
that It shall remain true on its own level, with that minor |re^ 
of truth which ought to content the humble scientist Tflore 
mamtam a posiuon of this sort are bound— so it !5*™* ® 

show m detail how the interpretation is to be eflected Inm y 
cases, I believe that this would be quite impossible I do not wuw, 
for instance, that those who disbelieve m the reahty of relatm 
(m some such sense as that explained above) can possibly i ^ 
those numerous parts of science which employ asymmetne^ imat o 
Even if I could see no way of answering the objections to retau 
raised (for example) by Mr Bradley, I should still u 

likely than not that some answer was possible, because i , . 
think an error in a very subtle and abstract argument 
than so fundamental a falsehood in science Admitting that e 
thing we believe ourselves to know is doubtful it seems, nevert * 
that what we believe ourselves to know m philosophy is more o 
ful than the detail of science, thou^ perhaps not more doubtlui 
Its most sweeping generalizations 

The question of mterpretation is of importance for almost evcij 
philosophy, and 1 am not at all inclined to deny that many 
results require interpretation before they can be fitted into ® , 

herent philosophy The maxim of ‘ constructions verjws ^ nd 

IS itseif a ihaxim of mterpretation But I think that any vmid 
of mterpretation ought to leave the detail unchanged, 
may give a new meaning to fundamental ideas In prartice, 
meads that structure must be preserved And a test of this is 
all the propositions of a science should remam, though new me 
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mgs may be found for their terms A case in point, on a non 
philosophical level, is the relation of the physical theory of light 
to our perceptions of color This provides different physical occur- 
rences correspondmg to different seen colors, and thus makes the 
structure of the physical specCrtun the same as that of what we see 
when we look at a rambow Unless structure is preserved, we cannot 
validly speak of an interpretation And structure is just what js 
destroyed by a momstic log^c 

I do not mean, of course, to suggest that, in any region of science, 
the structure revealed at present by observation is exactly that 
which actually exists On the contrary, it is m the highest degree 
probable that the actual structure is more fine-grained than the 
observed structure This applies just as much to psychological as 
to physical matenal It rests upon the fact that where we perceive 
a difference (eg between two shaefes of color), there is a differ- 
ence, but where we do not perceive a difference it docs not follow 
that there is not a difference We have therefore a right, m all inter- 
pretation, to demand the preservation of observed differences, and 
the pmvtsioB of rooca foe kitbcrto ttoobson'od differences, although 
we cannot say m advance what they wiQ be, except when they can 
be inferentially connected with ot^rved differences 

In science, structure is the mam study A large part of the im 
portance of relativity comes from the fact that it has substituted a 
smgle four-dimenstonal manifold (space tune) for the two mam 
folds, three-dimensional space and one-dimensional time This is a 
change of structure, and therefore bas far reaching consequences, 
but any change which docs not involve a change of structure does 
not make much difference The mathematical definition and study 
of structure (under the name of "relatjoa numbers”) form Part IV 
of Principia Maihematica 

The busmess of philosophy, os I conceive it, is essentially that 
of logical analysis, followed by (ogical synthesis Philosophy is more 
concerned than any special saence with relations of different sciences 
and possible conflicts between them, m particular, it cannot acquiesce 
m a conflict between physics and psychology, or between psychology 
and logic Philosophy should be comprehensive, and shoifld be bold 
m suggesting hypotheses as to the universe which science is not 
yet in a position to confirm or confute But these should always 
be presented as hypotheses, not (as is too often done) as immutable 
certainties like the dogmas of religion Although, moreover, com- 
prehensive construction is part of the business of philosophy, I do 
not believe it is the most important part The most important part. 
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properties sufficiently liU those of allow a great 

Lcount for their prevalence, but sufficiently unlike to a o p 
deal oi error to creep in through their 

I suggest the following as an outline of a possible stto 
the world, it is no more than an outline, and is not offer 

*“lirZld consists of a number, perhaps fimte, perhap mfimfe 
of entiues which have various retauons to each 
also vanous quahties Each of these entities may be eauea im 
“event", from the point of view of old fashioned 
occupies a short fimie ume and a smaU fiiuie M. 

as we are not going to have an old fashioned space a 
fashioned time, this statement cannot be taken at its fa« ^ 
Every event has to a certain number of others a relation whi J 
be caUed ‘ comprcsence”. from the point of view of ® 

lection of compresent events all occupy one small region in P 
time One example of a set of compresent events is what w 
be called the contents of one man’s mind at one tune— » c ^ 
sensaUons, unages, memories, ihou^ls, etc . which can 
temporally His visual field has, in one sense, spatial 
this must not be confused wth the extension of physical space » 
every part of his visual field is compresent with every other p * 
and with the rest of “the contents of his mmd ’ at that 
a collection of compresent events occupies a minimal regmn 
space-time There are such collections not only where the 
brams, but everywhere At any point in “empty space, a nu - 
of stars could be photographed if a camera were . 

beUeve that light travels over the regions intermediate . 

source and our eyes and therefore something is happening m 
regions If from a number of different sources reaches ^ , 

minimal region m space time, then at least one event 
to each of these sources exists in this minimal region, and all 
events are compresent .t 

We will define a set of compresent events as a “minimal regi 
We find that mminial legiom form a four-dimensional manito . 
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and that, by a little logical manipulation, wc can construct from 
them the manifold of space-time that physics requites We find also 
that, from a number of different mmimal regions, we can often 
pick out a set of events, one from each, which are closely similar 
when they come from neighboring regions, and vary from one region 
to another according to discoverable laivs These are the laws of the 
propagation of light, sound, etc. We find also that certain regions 
in space-tune have quite peculiar properties, these are the regions 
which are said to be occupied by “matter ” Such regions can be 
collected, by means of the laws of physics, into tracks or tubes, very 
much more extended in one dimension of space time than in the 
other three Such a tube constitutes the ‘ history” of a piece of 
matter, from the point of view of the piece of matter itself, the 
dimension m which it is most extended can be called “time,” but 
it is only the private time of that piece of matter, because it does 
not correspond exactly with the dimension in which another piece of 
matter is most extended Not only is space time very peculiar within 
a piece of matter, but it is also rather peculiar lo its neighborhood, 
growing less so as the spatio-temporal distance grows greater, (he 
law of this peculiarity is the law of gravitation 

All bnds of matter to some extent, but some bnds of matter 
(viz, nervous tissue) more particularly, are liable to form "habits,” 

1 e to alter iheir structure in a given environment m such a way that, 
when they are subsequently in a similar environment, they react 
in a new way, but if similar cnvironroenls recur often, the reaction 
in the end becomes nearly unifonn, while remaining different from 
the reaction on the first occasion (When I speak of the reaction 
of a piece of matter to its enviTonmeat, I am thinking both of the 
constitution of the set of compreseot events of which it consists, 
and of the nature of the track in space-time which constitutes what 
we should ordinanly call its motion, these are called a 'reaction 
to the environment” in so far as there are laws correlating them 
With characfensfics of the cnviroiiraenf ) Out of habit, the peculian- 
(les of what we call “mind” can be ctmstructed, a mind is a track 
of sets of compresent eirnts in a rc^n of space-time where there 
IS matter which is peculiarly liable to form habits The greater the 
liability, the more complex and organized the mmd becomes Thus 
a mind and a brain are not really distinct, but when we speak of a 
mmd we are thinking chiefly of the set of compresent events m the 
region concerned, and of their several relations to other events form- ' 
mg parts of other periods m the history of the spatio-temporal tube 
which we are considenng, whereas when we speak of a bram we 
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are taking the set of compresenl events as a whole, and considering 
its external relations to other sets of compresent events, also taken 
as wholes, in a word, we are considering the shape of the tube, not 
the events of which each cross-section of it is composed 

The above summary hypothesis would, of course, need to be 
amplified and refined in many ways in order to fit m completely 
with saentjfic facts It is not put forward as a finished theory, hut 
merely as a suggestion of the kind of thing that may be true It is 
of course easy to imagine other hypotheses which may be true, for 
example, the hypothesis that there is nothing outside the senes of 
sets of events constituting my history I do not believe that there is 
any method of amving at one sole possible hypothesis, and therefore 
certainty in metaphysics seems to me unattainable In this respect 
I must admit that many other philosophies have the advantage, 
since m spite of their differences inter se, each arrives at certamty of 
Its own exclusive truth 
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The Turning Point m Philosophy 

BY MORITZ SCHLICK 
(TRANStATEO BY DAVID RYNtN) 


F^om time to time prizes have been established for essays on the 
quesQon xvfiat progress pMosop&y has made iii a given period The 
peneid tends to be UnutM on the one side by the name of some great 
thmfcer, on the other 6y "the present ft was thus assumed that there 
js some degree of clanty regarding the philosophic progress of man- 
kind up to the time of that thinker, but that it is dubious what further 
contributioas have been made m recent times 

Such questions clearly express a certain mistrust coflceming the 
philosophy of the period which had recenily elapsed One has the 
impressioti of being presented only with an embarrassed fbrrauiatioa 
of the question Has philosophy m that period made any progress 
whatever? For if one were sure that conlnbutions had been made one 
would also know m what they consisted 

If the more remote past is regarded with less scepticism and 
one JS rather mebned to see jjj jts pluJoscysby a coBlmuoiis deve! 
opment, the explanation may be that one s attitude towards eveiy 
thing whose place is established in history is tinged with greater re 
spect A further point is that the older philosopficts have at least 
demoastrated their histoncal influence Hence lo considenog them 
one can take as one s base their histon«d rather than their substantive 
importance especially since one often does not venture to distinguish 
between the two 

But It IS just the ablest thinkers who most rarely have believed 
that the results of earlier philosophizing including that of the classical 
models remain unshakable This is shown by the fact that basically 
every new system starts again from the beginning, that every thinker 

“Die Weaiie Der PbUosophe as t!us pece b called m German, opened the 
first number of Volume I of Erkennfnlt (1930t/3l) It a here published sr th the 
kind peraussjoB of Mrs ScblKb and Professor Csmap ifie co-rdifor ol JSrkemtiur 
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seeks his own foundation and does not wish to stand on the shoul- 
ders of his predecessors Descartes (not without reason) felt himself 
to be makmg a wholly new beginning, Spmoza beheved that m 
mtroduemg the (to be sure quite adventitious) mathematical form 
he had found the ultimate philosophical method, and Kant was 
convinced that on the basis of the way taken by him philosophy 
would at last adopt the sure path of a science Further examples 
are superfluous, for practically all ^eat thinkers have sought for 
a radical reform of philosophy and considered it essential 

This pecuhar fate of philosophy has been so often desenbed 
and bemoaned that it is indeed pointless to discuss it at all Silent 
scepticism and resignation seem to be the only appropriate attitudes 
Two thousand years of experience seem to teach that efforts to put 
an end to the chaos of systems and to change the fate of philosophy 
can no longer be taken senously To point out that man has finally 
succeeded m solving the most stubborn problems, for example that of 
Daedelus, pves an informed person no comfort, for what he fears is 
just that philosophy will never arrive at a genuine “problem ” 

I refer to this anarchy of philosophical opmions which has so 
often been desenbed, m order to leave no doubt that I am fully con- 
scious of the scope and weighty significance of the conviction that I 
should now Uke to express For I am convinced that we now find 
ourselves at an altogether deasive turning point in philosophy, and 
that we are objectively justified in considenog that an end has come 
to the fruitless conflict of systems We arc already at the present time, 
m ray opimon, in possession of methods which make every such in- 
flict in principle unnecessary What is now required is their resolute 
application 

These methods have been quietly developed, unnoticed by the 
majonty of those who teach or wnte philosophy, and thus a situation 
has been created which is not comparable to any earlier one That 
the situation is unique and that the turning embarked upon is 
decisive can be understood only by becoming acquamted with the 
new paths and by looking back, from the standpoint to which they 
lead, upon all those efforts that have ever passed as “philosophical 

The paths have their ongin m logic Leibniz dimly saw their 
beginmng Bertrand Russell and Gottlob Frege have opened up im- 
portant stretches m the last decades, but Ludwig Wittgenstein (m 
his Tractaius Lostco-Vhilosophteus 1922) is the first to have pushed 
forward to the decisive turning pomt 

It is •well known that in recent decades mathematicians have 
developed new logical methods, at first pnmanly for the solution 
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of their own problems which could not be overcome by the tradi- 
tional methods of logic But the logic thus developed has also long 
since shown its supenon^ m other ways over the old forms, and 
doubtless will very soon supplant them Was I refemng to this logic 
as the powerful means which is to principle capable of raismg us above 
all philosophical conflicts? Does it pve us general rules with those 
help all the traditional problems of philosophy can at least m prm- 
ciple be resolved? 

If this were so I should hardly have had the nght to say that a 
wholly new situation had been created For then there would have 
been only a gradual, as it were, technical progress, as for example, 
when the invention of the lotemal combustion engine floally made 
possible the solution of the problem of flight. However hi^y the 
value of the new methods is to be esteemed, it is plain that nothing 
so fundamental can be brought about by the mere development of 
a method The great turning point is therefore not to be attributed 
to logic Itself but to something quite different which was mdeed stim 
ulat^ and made possible by it, but which proceeds on a much 
deeper level the insight mto the nature of logic itself 

That the logical is in some sense the purely formal has been 
expressed early and often, however, one was not really clear con 
ceming the nature of pure forms liie clue to their nature is to be 
iouad ca the taet (bit ewny cogmtton ts an expression or npre^ 
sentation That is, it expresses a fact which is cognized in it This 
can happen in any number of ways, in any language, by means of 
any arbitrary system of signs All these possible modes of repre- 
sentation — if they otherwise actually express the same knowledge — 
must have something in common, and what is common to them is 
their logical form 

So all knowledge is such only by virtue of its form It is through 
Its form that it represents the fact known But the form cannot itself 
m turn be represented It alone ts concerned m cognition- Everything 
else m the expression is inessential and acadcntal material, not 
different, say, from the ink by means of which we wnte down a 
statement 

This simple insight has consequences of the very greatest im- 
portance Above all, it enables ns to dispose of the traditional prob- 
lems of “the theory of knowledge” Investigations conccrrung the 
human “capacity for knowledge,*’ m so far as they do not become 
part of psychology, are replace by considerations regarding the 
nature of expression, of represeatatioa, ie canceimts etvry pos- 
sible “language” In the most general sense of the term Questions 



the “validity tmd hmjts of 
thing IS knowable which can be expressed. 
subject matter concemmg which nieauinsful questions 
Thire ate conscqncnUy no questions which ate “ P^f mat 
answetable, no problems which ate m P"™P'' 
hate been considered such up to now are 
but meaningless sequences of words To be sure, they 
tions from the outside, since they seem to satisfy *' ^e ftey 

of grammar, but in truth they consist of empty j 2 

transgress the profound inner rules of logical syntax dis 

the new analysis .. „inj,,nrc 

Wherever there is a meaningful problem one can in theo^ ^ 
give the path that leads to its solution For it becomes evident tnat 
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give me pain inai leaos lo lu. a .w 

givmg this path coincides with the indication of ^ 

practical following out of this path may of course be 


rhe act ol venhcation m wnicn uic paui iw . 

j always of the same sort it « the occurrence of a definite tact m 
IS confirmed by observation, by means of immediate . . . 

this manner the truth (or faUtty) of every statement, of “ 
or acience, is determined There is thus no other testing 
roboration of truths except through observation and empirical scien 
Eveiy science, (in so far as we lake this word to refer to the co 
and not to the human arrangements for arriving at it) is a system 
cogmtions, that is, of true experiential statements And the to y 
of sciences, including the statements of daily life, is the system 
cognitions There is, m addition to it, no domain of “philosop ic 
truths Philosophy is not a system of statements, it is not a sc*®® 
But what IS It then? Well, certainly not a science, but 
less something so sigmficant and important that it may ’ 

as before, be honored as the Queen of the Sciences For it is ^ 

written that the Queen of the Sciences must itself be a so®®®® . 
great contemporary turning point is characterized by the fact 
we see in philosophy not a system of cogmtions, but a system oi o i 
philosophy IS that activity through which the meaning of ^ 

is revealed or determined By means of philosophy statements 
explained, by means of saence they are verified The latter is c 
cemed with the truth of statements, the former with what they actw y 
. mean The content, soul and spirit of science is lodged natura y 
what in the last analysis its statements actually mean, P ' 

. sophtcal activity of giving meaning is therefore the Alpha 
• of all scientific knowledge This was indeed correctly surmised w 
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It was said that philosophy supplied both the foundation and the 
apex of the edifice of science It was a mistake, hov.e\-er, to sup^ 
that the foundation was made up of ‘philosophical” statements (the 
statements of theory of knowledge), and crowned by a dome of 
philosophical statements (called metaphysics) 

It is easy to see that the task of philosophy does not consist in 
asserting statements— that bestowing meaning upon statements can- 
not be done in turn by statements For if. 

of my words through explanatory statements and defimtions, that is 
Iw help of other words, one must ask further for the meaning of 
these words, and so on This process cannot procee^ ][ 

always comes to an end m actual pointings, m exhibiting wl^at is 
meant, thus m real acts, only these acts are no longer « of 
or in need of, further explanation The final e>«ng of meamng alw^s 
takes place therefore, through deeds It is these deeds or acts which 
constitute philosophical activity . 

It was one of the most serious errors of former ^ 

beUevcd tiat the actual meaning and nlumale ™ 

tn be lormulated m stalemenu. and so "Pi""'”?' ‘ am 
Thts was the emtr ot "metaphysics” The effotts ’"''“P’-y™”” 
were always directed upon the absurd end ot «P"!'"’S 
ot pure q^ity (the "essence” ot things) by “''I? 
hena ot utteriig the nnutterable' OnalitiM cannot Ire s^ Th^ 
can only be shown in cxpeneoce But with this sh g. o 

IS an enteninse in which the human rensnn is 
ample KaS thought) but because there is no such tml TOh fte 
disclosure ot the mistaken lormulalion ot die problem ry 

of metaphysical conflict is likewise explame establish 

.th"toST=^^^^^^ 

Sre^SenSaror^^^^^^ 

screnees tiom their common mother, phnmoph^ mdratts »at ^ 
-r5rSwmle-Eikbm.Bkm.oi. Mei.pbrUk.- VoL 11 (l.»5^ 
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Ld altebcs, and freqncntly also psj^olo^, arc 
ol philosophy, U..S IS a sign that these slud.cs do not 1»'““ 
soDBeienUy clear baste concepts, that their edorts are sti chg 
directed upon the itienntng o! their statements nnaUy, if wittm 
a wclRstablished science the necessity S 

point ol reOecting anew on the tree meaning of 
concepts, and thereby a mote ptoloond Xcal 

mg IS achieved, this mil be lelt at once as an eminent philosophic 
achievement All arc agreed that, tor instance, Emsieins work, p^ 
cecdmg from an analysts ol the meaning of statements about bme mo 
space, was actually a philosophical achievement Here we 
that the decisive epoch making forward steps of science arc m p 
of this character, they signify a clarificauon of the meaning o 
fundamental statemenls and only those succeed in them wno are 
endowed for philosophical activity The great investigator 
always a philosopher , «.ntal 

rrcquently also the name of philosophy is 
activities which have as their concern not pure knowledge but ui 
duct of life This is readily understandable For the wise mw ^ 
above the uncomprehending mass lust by virtue of the fact tbai 
can point out more clearly than they the meaning of statements 
questions concerning life relationships, facts ind desires 

The great turning point of philosophy signifies also a decis 
turning away from certain erroneous paths which have been embar 
upon since the second half of the I9lh century and which must lea 
to quite a wrong assessment and evaluation of philosophy I 
the attempts to claim for it an inductive character and accordmpy 
believe that it consists solely of statements of hypothetical vali tj 
The idea of claiming only probability for its statements was 
from earlier thinkers They would have rejected it as incompa i 
with the dignity of philosophy In this was expressed a healthy iMU 
for the fact that philosophy must supply the ultimate support 
edge The reverse side of the medal is the dogma that philosop^ 
supplies Unconditionally true a priori axioms, which we must 
as an extremely unfortunate expression of this instinct, particular y 
since philosophy does not consist of statements at all But we too 
lieve in the dignity of philosophy and deem incompatible with ** 
character of being uncertain and only probable, and we are happy t ^ 
the decisive turning point makes it impossible to attnbute any sue 
character to it For the concept of probability or uncertainty is spP J 
not applicable to the acts of giving meamng which constitute philos- 
ophy, It IS a matter of positing the lueanmg of statements as something 
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simply final Either we have this meaning and then we know what is 
meant by the statement, or we do not possess it, m winch case mere 
empty words confront us, and as yet no statement at all There is noth- 
mg m between and there can be no talk of the probability that the 
meaning is the right one Thus after the great turning point philosophy 
shows its decisive character even more clearly than before 

If IS only, mdeed, because of this character that the conflict of 
systems can be ended I repeat in consequence of the insights which 
I have sketched we may today consider it as in principle already ended 
I hope that this may become mcreosingly clear m the pages of this 
journal* in the new period of its existence 

Certainly there will still be many a rear guard action Certainly 
many will for centuries continue to wander further along the tradition^ 
paths Philosophical wnters will long conlinue to discuss the old 
pseudo-questions But in the end they will no longer be listened to, 
they will come to resemble actors who continue to play for some 
time before noUemg that the audience has slowly departed Then 
It will no longer be necessary to speak of philosophical problems ’ 
for one will speak philosoplucaBy coacerniog all problems, that ts 
clearly and meaningfully 
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The Elimination of Metaphysics 
Through Logical Analysis 
of Language 
BY RUDOLF CARNAP 
(TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR PAP) 


1 Introduction 

Therb have been many opponents o/ metaphysics Irom the Greek 
skeptics to the empiricists of the 19th century Cnticisms of wry 
diverse kinds have been set forth Many have declared that the doc- 
trine of metaphysics is false, since it contradicts our empirical knowl- 
edge Others have believed it to be uncertain, on the ground that its 
problems transcend the limits of human knowledge Many anti- 
metaphysicians have declared that occupation with metaphysical ques- 
tions IS sterile ^Vhcther or not these questions can be answered, it is at 
any rate unnecessary to worry about them, let us devote ourselves 
entirely to the practical tasks which confront actiw men every day 
of their lives! 

The development of modern logic has made it possible to give a 
new and sharper answer to the question of the validity and justi- 
fication of metaphysics The researches of applied logic or the theory 
of knowledge, which aim at clarifying the cognitive content of sci- 
entific statements and thereby the meanings of the terras that occur 
m the statements, by means of logical analysis, lead to a positiw 
and to a negative result The posiuve result is worked out m the 
domain of empirical science, Uie various concepts of the various 
branches of science are clanfied, their formal logical and epistemo- 
logical connections are made expliat In the domain of metaphysics, 

This ••rticle, oniinally enuiled -Obennadung der Meupbysik dutch L»e>sc*>* 
Analyse d<r Sprache" appeared in Ertewifiitf Vol H (19J2) It is published 
rwith the kmd permission of Professor Carnap ^ 
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including all philosophy of value and normative theory, logical 
analysis yields the negative result that the alleged statements in this 
domain are entirely meaningless Therewith a radical elimination of 
metaphysics is attained, which was not yet possible from the earlier 
antimetaphysical standpoints It is true that related ideas may be 
found already m se\eral earlier trains of thought, eg those of a 
nominalistic kind, but it is only now when the development of logic 
during recent decades provides us with a sufficiently sharp tool that 
the decisive step can be taken 

In saying that the so-called statements of metaphysics are mean- 
ingless, we intend this word in its stnetest sense In a loose sense 
of the word a statement or a question is at times caUed meaningless 
if It IS entirely sterile to assert or ask it We might say this for in- 
stance about the question "what is the average weight of those inhabi- 
tants of Vienna whose telephone number ends with ‘3*7 ’ or about 
a statement which is quite obviously false like ' m 1910 Vienna had 
6 iidiabitants" or about a statement which is not just empincally, 
but logically false, a contradictory statement such as “persons A 
and B are each a year older than the other ” Such sentences are 
really meaningful, though they are pointless or false, for it is only 
meaningful sentences that are even divisible into (theoretically) fruit- 
ful and stenie, true and false In the stnet sense, however, a sequence 
of words IS meaningless if it does not, wiihin a specified lan^age, 
constitute a statement U may happen that such a sequence of words 
looks like a statement at first glance, m that case we call it a pseudo- 
statement Our thesis, now, is that logical analysis reveals the alleged 
statements of metaphysics to be pseudo-statements 

A language consists of a vocabulary and a syntax, i c a set of 
words which have meanings and rules of sentence formation These 
rules indicate how sentences may be formed out of the various sorts 
of words Accordingly, there are two kinds of pseudo-statements 
either they contain a word which is erroneously believed to have 
meamng or the constituent words are meamngful, yet are pul together 
in a counter syntactical way, so that they do not yield a meaningful 
statement We shall show m terms of examples that pseudo-statements 
of both kmds occur in metaphysics Later we shall have to inquire 
into the reasons that support our contention that metaphysics m its 
entirety consists of such pseudo-statements 

2 7h’e StsyiFtcAycs cp a Wgsd 

A word which (within a definite language) has a meaning, is 
usually also said to designate a concept, if it only seems to have a < 



meaning vvhilc U really docs not. we speak of a *’ 

How 18 the ongin of a pscudo-conccpt to ^ ^ _o55 

cwry word been introduced into the language for no 

So express something or other, so that it had “ defin. erne n,^ 

from the very bepnning of its usetllow. then, can a 

guage contnm meaningless words? To be sure, oripn^ly ^ 

(excepting rare cases which we shall illuslmte later) had a S 

In the course of historical development a word 

Its meaning. And it also happens at limes that a word 

sense without acquiring a new one It is thus that a pseud P 

What, now, is the mfoning o/ a word? What ***P“*^J^°"* f°/}* 
ccming a word must be made m order for it to be signiiican ( 
does not matter for our invcsuption whether these stipulati^s a 
explicitly laid down, as m the case of some words and symbols oi 
modem science, or whether they have been tacitly agreed upon, as 
IS the case for most words of traditional language ) Hrst, the -p” 
of the word must be fixed, le the mode of its occurrence In t 
simplest sentence form m which it is capable of occurring, we cm 
this sentence form its eUmtntary tentencf The elementary sentence 
form for the word “stone" eg is “x is a stone", m sentences of inis 
form some designation from the category of things ewpiw w 
place of ‘X,” e g ‘ this diamond ” “this apple *’ Secondly, for an 
elementary sentence S containing the word an answer must be pven 
to the following question, which can be formulated in various ways 

(1 ) What sentences Is S deditable from, and what sentences 
are deduable from S? 

(2 ) Under what conditions is S supposed to be true, and under 
what conditions false? ^ 


(3 ) How IS S to be \fnfied7 

(4) What IS the nienfune of S? . 

(1) IS the correct formulation, formulation (2) accords wit 
the phraseology of logic, (3) with the phraseology of the 
knowledge, (4) with that of philosophy (phenomenology) 
genstcin has asserted that (2) expresses what philosophers mean by 

(4) the meaning of a sentence consists in its truth-condition 

the "metalogical ’ formulation, it is planned to give elsewhere a de- 
tailed exposition of mctalogic as the theory of syntax and meaning 
1 e relations of deducibility ) 

In the case of many wei^s, speciGcally in the case of the o«r" 
whelming majonty of scientific words, it is possible to specify their 
-meaning by reduction to other words ("constitution,” definition) 
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E g “ ‘arthropodes’ are animals with segmented bodies and jointed 
legs ” Thereby the above-mentioned question for the elementary sen- 
tence form ot the word “arthropode,” that is for the sentence form 
‘ the thing x is an arthropode,” is answered it has been stipulated 
that a sentence of this form is deducible from premises of the form 
“x IS an animal,” “x has a segmented body,” “x has jointed legs,” 
and that conversely each of these sentences is deducible from the 
former sentence By means ot these stipulations about deducibih^ 
(mother words about the truth-condition about the method of ven- 
hcation, about the meaning) of the elementary sentence about “arthro- 
pode” the meaning of the word ‘ arthropode” is fixed In this way 
every word of the language is reduced to other words and finally to 
the words which occur in the so-called ‘‘observation sentences” or 
“protocol sentences ” It is through this reduction that the word 
acquires its meaning 

For our purposes we may ignore entirely the question concerning 
the content and form of the pnmaiy sentences (protocol sentences) 
which has not yet been defiojtely settled In the theory of knowledge 
It IS customary to say that the pnmaiy sentences refer to “the given 
but there is no unanimity on the question what it is that is given At 
times the position is taken that sentences about the given speak of the 
simplest qualities of sense and feeling (e g ‘Varm,” ' blue,” “joy” 
and so forth), others mchne to the view that basic sentences refer to 
total exjKnences and similanties between them, a still different 
view has it that even the basic sentences speak of things Regardless 
of this diversity of opimon it is certain that a sequence of words has 
a meaning only if its relations of deducibihty to the protocol sen- 
tences are fixed, whatever the charactenstics of tbs protocol sen- 
tences may be, and similarly, that a word is significant only if the 
sentences m which it may occur arc reduable to protocol sentences 

Smee the meaning of a word is determined by its cnienon of 
apphcation (m other words by the relations of deducibility entered 
mto by Its elementary sentence form, by its truth<onditions, by 
the method of its vcnfication), the stipulation of the entenon takes 
away one’s freedom to decide what one wishes to “mean” by the 
word If the word is to receive an exact raeanmg, nothing less than 
the entenon of application most be given, but one cannot, on the 
other hand, give more than the entenon of apphcation, for (he 
latter is a sufficient detemnnation of meaniog The meamng is im- 
phatly r^ntainM in the entenon. all that remains to be done is to 
make the meaning explicit 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that someone ihvented . 
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the new word “teavy” “"<1 mamtarned that there are *. 0 ^ whjch 
are teavy and things which are not teavy In “ 

ineanin7ol this word, we ash tom about its nt'K™" ™ 

how is one to ascertain m a concrete case whether a given thing is 
teavy or not? Ut us suppose to begin with that we E=< 
from him there are no erapincal signs of teavyness, he says in 
that case we would deny the legitimacy of using this word It me 
person who uses the word says that all the same there are things 
which are teavy and there arc things which arc not teavy, only it 
remains for the weak, finite intellect of man an eternal secret whiw 
things are teavy and which are not, we shall regard this as empty 
verbiage But perhaps he will assure us that he means, after 
something by the word “teavy” But from this we only ‘cam tne 
psychological fact that he assoaates some kind of images and Icei 
mgs with the word The word does not acquire a meaning througn 
such assoaations tf no critcnon of application for the word is 
stipulated, then nothing is asserted by the sentences m which i 
occurs, they ate but pseudo statements 

Secondly, take the case when we are given a entenon of appli- 
cation for a new word, say "toovy”, m particular, let the 
‘ this thing IS toovy" be true if and only if the thing is quadrangular (It 
IS irrelevant in this context whether the entenon is explicitly statco 
or whether we denve it by observmg the affirmative and the nega- 
tive uses of the word) Then we will say the word “toovy” is synon- 
ymous with the word “quadrangular" And we will not allow lU 
users to tell us that nevertheless they “intended” something else by 
It than “quadrangular”, that though every quadrangular thing is also 
toovy and conversely, this is oply because quadrangulanty is the 
visible manifestation of toovyness, but that the latter itself is a 
hidden, not itself observable property We would reply that a ter 
the entenon of application has been fixed, the synonymy of ‘ too^ 
and “quadrangular” is likewise fixed and that we are no furt er 
at bberty to “intend” this or that by the word 

Let us briefly summarize the result of our analysis Let a e 
any word and ‘S(a)” the elementary sentence in which it 
Then the sufficient and necessary condition for “a” being meanmpu 
may be given by each of the following formulations, which u i 
raately say the same thing 

1 The empirical criteria for a are known ^ 

2 It has been stipulated from what protocol sentences S(a; 
IS deducible 
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3 The frueA-conifnions for “S(a)” are fixed 

4 The method of venfica/ion of “Sfa)” is known ‘ 


3 Metaphysical Words Without Meaning 
Many words of metaphysics, now. can be shown not to fulfill the 
above requifernent, and therefone to be devoid of meaning 

Let us take as an example the metaphysical term “pnnaplc” 
(in the sense of pnnciple of being, not pnnciple of knowledge or 
axiom) Various metaphysicians offer an answer to the question 
which IS the (highest) “pnnciple of the world” (or of “things,” of 
“existence," of ‘ bemg”), e g water, number, form motion, life, the 
spirit, the idea, the unconscious activity, the good, and so forth In 
order to discover the meaning of the word ‘ principle" in this meta- 
physical question we must ask the metaphysician under what con- 
ditions a statement of the form “x is the pnnciple of y” would be 
true and under what conditions it would be false lo other words 
we ask for the entena of application or for the definition of the word 
“principle ” The metaphysician replies approximately as follows 
*x IS the pnnciple of y” is to mean “y arises out of x," “the being 
of y rests on the being of x.” “y exists by virtue of x” and so forth 
But these words are ambiguous and vague Frequently they have a 
clear meamng, e g , we say of a thing or process y that it "arises out 
of’ X when we observe that things or processes of kind x are fre- 
quently or invariably followed by things or processes of kind y (causal 
connection in the sense of a lawful succession) But the metaphysician 
tells us that be does not mean this empincaJJy observable relationship 
For m that case his metaphysical theses would be merely erapincal 
propositions of the same kind as those of physics The expression 
“ansing from” is not to mean here a relation of temporal and causa] 
sequence, which is what the word ordinarily means Yet, no entenon 
IS specified for any other meamng Consequently, the alleged “meta- 
physical’’ meaning, which the word is supposed to have here in con- 
trast to the mentioned emptneal meaning, does not exist If wc 
reflect on the original meaning of the word “pnncipmm” (and of the 
corresponding Greek word notice the same development 

The word is expbcitly depnved of its original meaning “begmmng”. 

It IS not supposed to mean the temporally prior any more, but the 
prior m some other specifically metaphysica], respect The entena 
for this "metaphysical respect,” however, are lacking. In both cases. 


1 For lire logical and episiemolosical conception which undeibes our eiposiiloti, 
but can only bnefly be intimated here cf Willgenstein Trae/ofta Logteo-FA/ldio- 
p/iiau, 1922, and Carnap Der toruefce Au/^ *r Well 192S 
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Ln, the word has been depnvea rf >B earl.er 

civcn a new meaning, there remains the word as an empty shell brom 

readier peld ofsiEmrieant use. t. ts still f y tmnnected 

with vartoas mental images, these in tun. £« "'a 

mental images and feelings m the new contest of usage E“' 

does not thereby become meaningful, and it remams mcaningles 

as long as no method of verification can be described . 

Another esample ts the word - God" Here we must apart from 
the vanations of its usage within each domain, disUn^ish me 
hncuisUc usage m three dilfcrcnt contests or hisloncal epochs, wluim 
however overlap temporally In its mytho\ostcal use the word n 
a clear meaning It, or parallel words m other lanEUagcs, is some- 
times used to denote physical beings which are enthroned on M 
Olympus, m Heaven or m Hades, and which are endowed wtn 
power, wisdom, goodness and happiness to a greater or Ics^r 
Sometimes the word also refers to spinlual beings which, inawo, 
do not have manlike bodies, yet manifest themselves "«vcrtheic« 
somehow m the things or processes of the visible world ana 
therefore empirically verifiable In its metaphiSKol use, on the o 
hand, the word “God ’ refers to something beyond expcnence 
word IS deliberately divested of ns reference to a physical being or 
a spiritual being that is immanent in the physical And as 
pven a new meaning, it becomes meaningless To be sure, it otien 
looks as though the word ‘ God” had a meaning even in metaphystw 
But the defimtions which arc set up prove on closer inspection to 
pseudo-definitions They lead either to logically illegitimate combina- 
tions of words (of which wc shall treat later) or to other me a- 
physical words (c g ’ primordial basis,” “the absolute,” ‘ the unwn 
ditioned,” ‘the autonomous,” “the self-dependent” and so fort 
but m no case to the truth-conditions of ns elementary sentences 
In the case of this word not even the first requirement of logic is met, 
that IS the requirement to specify its syntax, i e the form of i 
occurrence m elementary sentences An elementary sentence wou 
here have to be of the form “x is a God yet, the metaphysicia 
either rejects this form entirely without substituting another, 
he accepts it he neglects to indicate the syntactical category of 
variable x (Categories are, for example, material things, properti 
of thmgs, relations between things, numbers etc ) 

The theological usage of the word “God ’ falls between its mytno- 
Jogical and its metaphysical usage There is no distinctive meaning 
here, but an oscillation from one of the mentioned two uses to tn 
other Several theologians have a clearly empirical (in our termm- 
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ology, ‘ mythological”) concept of God In this case there arc no 
pseudo-statements, but the disadvantage for the theologian lies m 
the arcumstance that accordmg to this interpretation the statements 
of theology are empmcal and hence arc subject to the judgment of 
empincal science The linguistic usage of other theologians is clearly 
metaphysical Others again do not speah m any defimte way, whether 
this IS because they follow now this, now that linguistic usage, or 
because they express themselves m terms whose usage is not clearly 
classifiable smee it tends towards both sides 

Just like the examined examples “prmciple” and “God.” most of 
the other specifically metaphysical terms are devoid of meaning, e g 
“the Idea,” “the Absolute,” “the Unconditioned,” “the Infinite,” 
“the being of being,” “non ^ing,” “thing jn itself,” “absolute spirit,” 
“objective spirit ” ‘ essence,” “being m itself," “bemg-m and for- 
itscU,” “emanation,” “roanifcslaiion,” “articulation,” ‘the Ego,” 
“the non Ego,” etc These expressions are m the same boat with 
“teavy,” our previously fabneated example The metaphysician fells 
us that empincal truth-cooditions cannot be specified, if he adds that 
nevertheless he “means” something, we know that this is merely an 
allusion to associated images and feelings which, however, do not 
bestow a meaouig on the word The alleged statements of meta- 
physics which contain such words have no sense, assert nothing, are 
mere pseudo-statements Into the explanation of their histoncal origin 
we shall inquire later 

4 The Significance op a Sentence 

So far we have considered only those pseudo-statements which 
contain a meaningless word But there is a second kind of pseudo- 
statement They consist of mcaomgful words, but the words are put 
together m such a way that nevertheless no meaning results fhe 
syntax of a language specifies which combinations of words are 
admissible and which madhiissible The grammatical syntax of 
natural languages, however, docs not fulfill the task of elimination of 
senseless combmations of words m all cases I-et its take as examples 
the followmg sequences of words 

1 "Caesar is and ’ 

2 ‘ Caesar is a prune number” 

The word sequence (1) « formed countereynfacfically, the rules 
of syntax lequue that the third position be occupied, not by a 
conjuncuon, but by a predicate, henm by a noun (with article) or by 
an adjective The word sequence “Caesar is a ^neral,” eg, is 
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notation of symbolic logic, these fotmulae facilitate rcco^tion of 
the undesirable analogy between lA and IIA and therewith of the 
ongin of the meaningless constructions IIB 


Mtantnglul 
Stniences ot 
Ordinary 
Language 


n ttt 

Traialuon front 

Seneeto , , „ 

Nonitnsein UglcaJly 

Orthtuirr Correct 

Urrguate Language 


A What IS outside? 

Ou(7) 

Ram IS outside 

Ou{r) 


A NVhat IS outside? 

Ou(?) 
Nothing u outside 
Ou(no) 


A There is nothing 
(does not exist any- 
thing) which IS 
outside 

—(ax) Ou(x) 


D What about this rain? 
(i e what does the 
ram do? or what 
else ean be said 
about this ram? 

?(r) 

1 We know the ram 
K(f) 


2 The ram rams 
R(r) 


B What about this 
Nothing?’ ?{no) 


1 We seek the 
Nothing” 

"We find the 

Nothing" 
'We know the 
Nothing* 

K(no) 

2 The Nothing 
nothings" 

No(no} 


B None of these forms 
can even be 
constructed 


3 “The Nothing 
exists only 
because " 

Ex(no) 

On closer inspection of the pseudo-statements under IIB, we also 
find some differences The construction of sentence (1) is simply 
based on the mistake of employing the word “nothing” as a noun, 
because it is customary in ordinary language to use it in this form in 
order to construct a negative eiustential statement (see HA) In 
•• a correct language, on the other hand, it is not a particular rowie, 
but a certain logical jorm of the sentence that serves this purpose 
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(see IIIA) Sentence IIB2 adds somethmg new, viz the fabncation 
of the meaningless word “to nothing” This sentence, therefore, is 
senseless for a twofold reason We pointed out before that the mean- 
ingless words of metaphysics usually owe their origin to the fact 
that a meaningful word is depnved of its meamng through Us meta- 
phoncal use in metaphysics But here we confront one of those rare 
cases where a new word is introduced which never had a meaning 
to begin with Likewise sentence IfB3 must be rejected for two rea- 
sons In respect of the error of using the word “nothing” as a noun. 
It 1 $ like the previous sentences But in addition it mvolves a contra- 
diction For even if it were admissible to introduce “nothing” as 
a name or description of an entity, stiU the existence of this entity 
would be denied m its very defuuuon, whereas sentence (3) goes on 
to afSrm its existence This senl^ioe, therefore, would be contradic- 
tory, hence absurd, even if it were not already meaningless 

In view of the gross logical errors which we find m sentences 
IIB, we might be led Co conjecture that perhaps the word “nothing” 
has m Heidegger’s treatise a meaning entirely different from the 
customary one And this presumption is further strengthened as we 
go on to read there that anxiety reveals the Kotbmg, that the Nothing 
Itself IS present as such in anxiety For here the word ‘ nothing" seems 
to refer to a certain emotional constitution, possibly of a religious 
sort, or something or other that underlies such emotions If such 
were the case, then the mentioned logical errors in sentences IIB 
would not be committed But the first sentence of the quotation 
at the beginnmg of this section proves that this mteipretation is not 
possible The «jmbmation of “only” and “nothing else” shows un- 
mistakably that the word 'nothing’ here has the usual meamng of 
a logical particle that serves for the formulauon of a negative exis- 
tential staCeraent This introduction of the word “nothing” is then 
immediately followed by the leading question of the treatise “What 
about this Nothing^” 

But our doubts as to a possible nusinterpretation get completely 
dissolved as we note that the author of the treatise is clearly aware 
of the conflict between his questions and statements, and logic 
"Question and answer m rega^ to the Nothing are equally absurd 
in themselves The fimdamental rule of thinking commonly 
appealed to, the law of prohibited contradiction, general 'logic,’ 
destroys this question ” AU the worse for logicl We must abolish its 
sovereignty “If thus the power of the understanding in the field of 
questions coiurenang' NffUkeag sitd BciSg a heoicea, tkes the /aS? of 
the sovereignty of 'logic’ withm philosophy is thereby decided as 



well The very idei o( Togic’ dismlvM in Ihe whirl of a 
questioning" But will sober scienix condone the ““Iff 

logical questioning? To this question too there rs a ready answer 
•Tlic alleged sobnety and supcnoriiy of sacncc beromw ridicu^ 
jf It docs not taU the Nothing scnously ” Thus »c find here a 
confirmation of our thesis, a metaphysician himself here stat« mat 
his questions and answers are irreconcilable with logic and tnc sci* 
cntific way of thinking , . , ^ . 

The difTcrcncc betv^ecn our thesis and that of the farlier anil- 
metaphysicians should now be ckar We do not regard mctaph>-si« 
as “mere speculation” or “fairy talcs” The sLntcmcnts of a ^ 
tale do not conflict with logic, but only with expencncc, they a 
perfectly meaningful, although false Metaphysics is not 
lion' , It is possible to believe true and false propositions, but nm 
to believe meaningless sequences of words Metaphysical staternen 
are not even acceptable as Moriting hypotheses^', for an hy^uicsi 
must be capable of entering into relations of deducibility with (true 
or false) cmpincal statements, which is just what pseudo-statements 


cannoi «o , , 

With reference to the so-called Umuotion of human knowlea^ 
an attempt is sometimes made to save metaphysics by raising the 
following objection metaphysical statements are not, indeed, 'cn- 
fiable by man nor by any other finite being, ncvcitbclcss they might 
be construed as conjectures about the answers which a being with 
higher or even perfect powers of knowledge would make to our 
questions, and as such conjectures they would, after all, be mca^ 
ingful To counter this objection, let us consider the following. It 
the meaning of a word cannot be specified, or if the sequence of 
words docs not accord with the rules of syntax, then one has not 
even asked a question (Just think of the pcsudo-qucstions “Is 
table tcavy?”, "is the number 7 holy?”, “which numbers are darker, 
the even or the odd ones*’ ) Where there is no question, not even 
an omniscient being can give an answer Now the objector may say 
just as One who can see may communicate new knowledge to the 
blind, so a higher being mi^t perhaps communicate to us meta- 
physical knowledge, c g whether the visible world is the manifesta- 
tion of a spirit. Here wc must reflect on the meinmg of "new knowl- 
edge” It IS, indeed, conceivable that wc might encounter animals 
wtio tell us about a new sense If these beings were to prove to us 
Fermat’s theorem or were to invent a new physical instrument or 
•^verc to establish a hitherto unknown law of nature, then our knowl- 
edge would be increased with their help For this sort of thing we 
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can test, just the way even a blind man can understand and test the 
whole of physics (and thcremth any statement made by those who 
can see) But if those hypothetical beings tell us something which 
we cannot verify, then we cannot understand it cither, in that case 
no information has been communicated to us but mere verbal sounds 
devoid of meaning though possibly associated with images It fol- 
lows that our knowledge can only be quantitatively enlarged by 
other beings, no matter whether they know more or less or every- 
thing, but no knowledge of an essentially different kmd can be 
added What we do not know for certain, we may come to know with 
greater certainty through the assistance of other beings, but what 
is umntelligible, meamngless for us, cannot become meamngful 
through someone else’s assistance, however vast his knowledge might 
be Therefore no god and no devil can give us metaphysical knowledge 

6 MEANINOltSSNESS OF ALL METAPHYSICS 

The examples of metaphysical statements which we have anal- 
yzed were all taken from just one treatise But our results apply with 
equal validity, ta pan even to verbally identical ways, to other meta- 
physical systems That treatise is completely m the right la citing 
approvingly a statement by Hegel ('*pure Being and pure Nothing, 
therefore, are one and the same”) The metaphysics of Hegel has 
exactly the same logical character as this modem system of meta- 
physics And the same holds for the test of the metaphysical systems, 
though the kind of phraseology and therewith the land of logical 
errors that occur m them deviate more or less from the kind that 
occurs in the examples we discussed 

It should not be necessary here lo adduce further examples of 
specific metaphysical sentences m diverse systems and submit them 
to analysis We confine ourselves to an indication of the most fre- 
quent kinds of errors 

Perhaps the majority of the logical mistakes that are committed 
when pseudo-statements are made, are based on the logical faults 
infecting the use of the word “to be” in our language (and of the 
corresponding words ra other Jangua^s, at least m most European 
languages) The first fault is the ambiguity of the word “to be ” It 
IS sometimes used as copula prefixed to a predicate (“I am hungiy”), 
sometimes to designate existence (‘I am”) This mistake is ag- 
gravated by the fact that metaphysiaans often are not clear about. 
£iW a irr&i g urty TSir seuiaiK? JhsT ea tfye Jons of ihe ter!? ts tts 
second meamng, the meaning of existence The verbal form feigns 
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1 , pitote »her= .s none To 

a long time that existence la not p op® y js D„t jt was not 
of .hi on.olog.ea. proof of Ml ISSnc^ on to po,n. 

until the advent of modem logic tha modem logic mtroduces 

was reached .he pSa.=, be ap- 

.he sign for existence IS sueh .ha. .. anno, ute p 

phed to signs for objects, but only to predicates .ct e g 
IIIA m the above table) Most Ss % 

allowed themselves to be seduced into be?’ e g 

verbal, and therewith the predicative form of the word 

* ”we meet an illustration of to “™' “ifTIm tharimve been 
sum” Ut us disregard here the 1"“'™' ade- 
raised against the premise — viz whether the perhaps an 

quatcly expresses the intended state of affairs 

hypostasis^nd consider the two sentences only fmm the form^ 
logical point of view We notice at onM two e«e"tial 1 g c 
takes The hrst lies in the conclusion I am 
undoubtedly meant m the sense of eusunce J ®,.^Kways 

not be used without predicate, indeed, Descartes ^ violates 

been interpreted in this sense But m that case this 5*“^°^mdSfted 
the above mentioned logical rule that existence cm P ^ 
only in cooiunciion with a predicate, not m conjunction . 

(subject, proper name) An existential statement does not n 

ffie ferr; ‘ o casts’* (as in “I am.- . e “I exist-), but ‘ them ««« 
something of such and such a kmd’ The second error 1 , - y. 
transiuon from “I think” to ‘ I exist ” If from the statemen , ^ 

(“a has the property P ') an existential statement is to w “ , 
then the latter can assert existence only with respect to ^ P .. 

P, not with respect to the subject a of the premise What „ 
from “I am a European” is not ‘1 exist,” but . .-ng. 

What follows from “I think” is not “I am” but there exis 
thmg that thinks ” . hv a verb 

The circumstance that our languaps express existence oy 
(•to be” or “to exist”) is not m itself a logical fault, it is only m r 
propnate, dangerous The verbal form easily misleads 
misconception that existence is a predicate One then am es 
logically mcorrect and hence senseless modes of expression _ 
just examined Likewise such forms as ‘ Being” or 
which from time immemonal have played a great role in P 
have the same ongm In a logically correct language such to 
not even be constructed It appears that m the Latin and tn 
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languages the forms “cns” or “das Seiende” were, perhaps under the 
seductive influence of the Greek example, introduced specifically for 
use by metaphysicians, in this way the language detcnorafed logically 
whereas the addition was believed to represent an improvement 

Another very frequent violation of logical syntax is the so-called 
"type confusion ' of concepts While the previously mentioned mis- 
take consists m the predicative use of a symbol with non predicative 
meamng, m this case a predicate is, indeed, used as predicate yet as 
predicate of a different type We have here a violation of the rules 
of the so-called theory of types An artificial example is the sentence 
ne discussed earlier ‘ Caesar is a pnme number ” Names of persons 
and names of numbers belong to different logical types, and so do 
accordmgly predicates of persons (eg ‘general’) and predicates of 
numbers (“prime number") The error of type confusion is, unlike 
the previously discussed usage of the verb “to be,” not the preroga- 
tive of metaphysics but already occurs very often ui conversational 
language also But here ii rarely leads to nonsense The typical 
ambiguity of words is here of such a kind that Jt can be easily removed 
Example I ‘This table is larger than that ~ 2 "The height of this table 
u larger than the height of that table " Here the word ‘ larger" is used in 
(1) for a relation between objects, in (2) for a relation between num- 
^rs, hence for two distinct syntactical categories The mistake is 
here unimportant it could, e g , be eliminated by wnting "Urgerl ’ and 
‘]argcr2”, ‘Jargerl ’ ij then defined in lenns of ‘1arger2’ by declaring 
statement form (1) to be synonymous With (2) (and others of a similar 
kind) 

Since the confusion of types causes no harm in conversational 
language, it is usually ignored entirely This is, indeed, expedient for 
the ordinary use of language, but has bad unfortunate consequences 
in metaphysics Here the conditioning by everyday language has led 
to confusions of types which, unlike those m everyday language, are 
no longer translatable into logically correct form Pseudo-statements 
of this land are encountered in especially large quantity, e g , m the 
wntmgs of Hegel and Heidegger The latter has adopted many pe- 
culiarities of the Hegelian idiom along with their logical faults (e g. 
predicates which should be applied to objects of a certam sort are 
instead applied to predicates of these objects or to ‘ being” or to 
“existence” or to a relation between these objects) 

Having found that many nrecaphysieal statements are meamng- 
less, we confront the question whethM there is not perhaps a core 
of meaningful statements m metaphysics which would remain after 
elimination of all the meaningless ones 
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Indeed, the results we have obtained so far might 6™ “ 

the view that there are many dangers of falhng ““ 
metaphysics, and that one must accordingly “ j^Mally 

traps with gieat care if one wants to do 

the situation is that meaningful metaphysical statements are P 
sible This follows from the task which metaphysics 
discowr and formulate a kind of knowledge which is not accessime 
to empmcal science a i tKf 

We have seen earlier that the meaning of a statement 
method of its \xrification A statement asserts only so muen as » 
verifiable with respect to it Therefore a sentence can be used omy 
to assert an empmcal proposition, if indeed it is used to asse y 
thing at all If somethmg were to lie, m principle, ocyond possiu.c 
cxpenence, it could be neither said nor thought nor asked 
(Meaningful) statements arc divided into the following 
First there are statements which are true solely by virtue of 
form (“tautologies’ according to WiUgenstem, they correspon p" 
proximately to Kant’s analytic judgments”) They say no & 
about reality The formulae of logic and mathematics are ot 
kind. They are not themselves factual statements, but serve for 
transformation of such statements Secondly there are the 
such statements contradicuona ) They are self>contradictory. 
hence false by virtue of their form With respect to all other sta • 
ments the decision about truth or falsehood lies m the protocol se ♦ 
tences They are therefore (true or false) empirical statements an 
belong to the domain of empmcal science Any statement one dcsi 
to construct which docs not fall withm these calegones become 
automatically meaningless Since metaphysics does not want to asse 
analytic propositions nor to fall within the domain of empinca 
science, it is compelled to employ words for which no entena 
appUcation are specified and which are therefore devoid of sense, 
or else to combine meaningful words in such a way that neither an 
analytic (or contradictory) statement nor an empirical statement i 
produced In either case pseudo-statements are the inevitable produc 
Logical analysis, then, pronounces the verdict of meanmgies 
ness on any alleged knowledge that pretends to reach above or behin 
experience This verdict hits, m the first place, any speculative meta- 
physics, any alleged knowledge by pure thinking or by pure 
that pretends to be able to do without experience But the ver 
equally applies to the kind of metaphysics which, starting from ax 
penence, wants to acquire knowledge about that which transcen 
j experience by means of special inferences (e g. the neo-vitalist thes 
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of the directive presence of an “entelechy” m organic processes, which 
supposedly cannot be understood m terms of physics, the question 
concerning the “essence of causali^,” transcending the ascertam- 
rncnt of certain regulanlies of succession, the talk about the “thing 
m Itself’) Further, the same judgment must be passed on all philos- 
ophy of norms, or philosophy of value, on any ethics or esthepcs as 
a normative discipline For the objective validity of a value or norm 
is (even on the view of the philosophers of value) not empincally 
vcnfiable nor deducible from empirical statements, hence it cannot 
be asserted (in a meamngful statement) at all In other words Either 
empirical criteria arc mdicated for the use of “good ' and ‘ beauli- 
ful” and the rest of the predicates that are employed m the normative 
sciences, or they are not In the first case, a statement containing 
such a predicate turns into a factual judgment, but not a value judg- 
ment, in the second case, K becomes a pseudo-statement It b alto- 
gether impossible to make a statement that expresses a value judgment 
Finally, the verdict of meaninglessness also hits those meta- 
physical movements which arc usually called, improperly, epistemo- 
logical movements, that is realism (insofar as it claims to say more 
than Che empirical fact (hat the seqoeoce of events exhibits a certain 
regularity, v^ich makes the application of the inductive method pos- 
sible) and Its opponents subjective idealism, solipsism, phenomenal- 
ism, and positivism (in the earlier sense) 

But what, then, is left over for philosophy if all statements what- 
ever that assert something arc of an empirical nature and belong to 
factual science? ^Vh3t remains is not statements nor a theory, nor 
a system, but only a method the method of logical analysis The 
foregoing discussion has illustrated the negative application of this 
method in that context it serves lo eJimmafe meaningless words, 
meaningless pseudo-statements In its positive use it serves to clanfy 
meaningful concepts and propositions, to lay logical foundations for 
factual science and for mathematics The negaine application of the 
method is necessary and rmportant in the present historical silaattatL 
But even m its present practice, the positive application is more 
fertile We cannot here discuss it in greater detail It is the indicated 
task of logical analysis, inquiry into lotncal foundations, that is meant 
by '‘scientific philosophy m contrast to metaphysics 

The question regarding the logical character of the statements 
which we obtain as the result of a logical analysis, c g the state- 
ments occumng m this and other logical papers, can here be an- 
swered only tentatn-ely such statements are partly analytic, partly 
empincal For these statements about statements and parts of stats- 
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Li’s Wong .n part .o port 

which speaks about the sentences of a given language 
mulated in that very language itself 


7 Metaphysics as Expression of 
AN Attitude toward Life 

Our claim that the statements of metaphysics So 

ingless, that they do not assert anything, fiU 5”““e- 

agree intellectually mth out results with a painful *“''"5 
ness how could it be explained that so many men in m ^ ^ 


a 11 oe cxpiaiucu lusih au 

nations, among them eimnent minds, spent so 
ventable fervor, on metaphysics d the latter f 
but mere words, nonsensically juxtaposed? And . “Strong 

count for the fact that metaphysical books have exerted 


nee on reaaers up to me present uay, u my v--™-- . 

i, but nothing at all? These doubts arc justified since meup )« 

indeed have a content, only it is not ^°5lwHDii£>n 

(pseudo)statements of metaphysics do not serve for the . . ^ 
of stales of aSoirs, neither existing ones (m that case mey 


for the descnpli^ 
they would be 

true statements) nor non-existing ones (m that case they 


true siaicmciihs; uui iiuu-caisum^ » . . p.^j. 

at least false statements) They serve for the expression oj 


eral altitude of a person towards life LebcnseinstcUung, • 

Perhaps we may assume that metaphysics originated from 
ology The child is angry at the “wicked table” whic pj 

Primitive man endeavors to conciliate the threatemng . 
earthquakes, or he worships the deity of the fertile rains m ^ 
Here we confront personifications of natural 1 ^- (q his 

the quasi poetic expression of man’s emotional ",l gnc 

environment The heritage of mytholosf is bequeathe o 

...tAnsificR the effects oi 


hand to poetry, which produces and intensifies the effe^ o 
ology on life m a deliberate way, on the other hand, it is nMoe 


oiogy on me m a oeiiDeraie way, on me omci - - - . 

to theology, which develops mythology into a system W I gj a 
IS the historical role of metaphysics’* Perhaps we may ruP , ^junk- 
substuute for theology on the level of systematic, jjieol- 


&UL>MUUIC lUl lllCUlWgy Vll «*«i- •\.n^n »/n - , ^1*01 

mg The (supposedly) transcendent sources of knowie gc . 

ogy are here replaced by natural, yet supposedly trans-e i' 
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sources of knowledge On closer inspection the same content ai that 
of mythology is here still recognizable behind the repeatedly varied 
dressing we find that metaphysics also arises from the need to give 
expression to a man’s attitude in We, his emotional and volitional 
reaction to the environment, to soaety, to the tasks to which he 
devotes himself, to the misfortunes that befall him This attitude 
manifests itself, unconsciously as a rule, In everything a man does 
or says It also impresses itself on his facial features, perhaps even 
on the character of his gaiL Many people, now, fee] a desire to 
create over and above these manifestations a special expression of 
their attitude, through which ii might become visible m a more suc- 
cinct and penetrating way If they have artistic talent they are able 
to express themselves by producing a work of art Many writers 
have already clarified the way tn which the basic attitude is mani- 
fested through the style and manner of a work of art (e g Dilthey 
and his students) [In this connection the term “world view ' { Welt- 
anschauung”) IS often used, we prefer to avoid it because of its 
ambiguity, which blurs the difference between attitude and theory, 
8 difference which is of decisive importance for our analysis J >Vbat 
u here essential for out considerations is only the fact that art is an 
adequate, metaphysics an inadequate means for the expression of the 
basic attitude Of course, there need be so intrinsic objection to one s 
using any means of expression one bkes But in the case of meta- 
physics we find this situation through the form of its works it pre- 
tends to be something that it is not The form m question is that 
of a system of statements which arc apparently related as premises 
and conclusions, that is, the form of a theory In this way the fiction 
of theoretical content is generated, whereas, as we have seen, there 
is no such content It is not only the reader, but the metaphysician 
himself who suffers from the illusion that the metaphysical state- 
ments say something, desenbe states of affairs The metaphysician 
believes that he travels la temtory m which truth and falsehood are 
at stake In reahty, however, he has not asserted anything, but only 
expressed something, like an artist That the metaphysician is thus 
deluding himself cannot be inferred from the fact that he selects 
language as the medium of expression and declarative sentences as 
the form of expression, for lyncal poets do the same iviihout suc- 
cumbing to self delusion But Ite metaphysician supports his state- 
ments by arguments, he claims assent to their content, he polemicizes 
against metaphysicians of divcr^nt persuasion by attempting to 
refute their assertions m his treatise Lyncal poets, on the other hand, 
do not fry to refute in their poem the statements m a poem by some 
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Lto lyncal poet, for they know they ate m the domatn ot art and 

not m the domain of theory Pinression of the basic 

Perhaps music is the purest means of expression 

KoLS.'And wh?nTmSaphyaician 

his duahsuc heroic altitude towards Me m ® 'j' \his 

perhaps because he lacks the abdity of a B"*”™ “ „X 

mtuL m an adequate medium? Metaphysicians are mu icians 

out musical abihly Instead they have a strong 

within the medium of the theoretical, to 

thoughts Now, instead of activating, on the o”' ‘J'" 'T 

non m the domain ot science, and satisfying, on the Mher han , me 

need tor expression in art, the metaphysician . 

produces a structure which achieves nothing for knowledge 

thmg madequate for the expression of attitude 

Our conjecture that metaphysics is a substitute, ^beit ^ . 
quale one. for art, seems to be further confirmed by the fact tna 
the metaphysician who perhaps had artistic talent to the ^ 
degree, viz Nietzsche, almost enurely avoided the error ot tnat co 
fusion A large part of his work has predominanlly 
tent We find there, for instance, bistoncal analyses of specinc 
phenomena, or an histoncal psychological analysis of morals in 
work, hoviever, in which he expresses most strongly that which o 
express through metaphysics or ethics, m Thus Spake , ,u* 
he does not choose the misleading iheorctical form, but openly 
form of art, of poetry 


REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR (1957) 

To secrion I, ‘ melaphyncs This term is used m this pap®^* ® ! 
usually m Europe, for the field of alleged knowledge of the ^ 

things which transcends the realm of empincally founded 
science Metaphysics in this sense includes systems like those ol ’ 

Schellmg Jlegel, Bergson. Heidegger But it docs not 
towards a synthesis and generatizaUoa of the results of the v 
sciences. . 

To jeciiow 1, ‘meaning Today we distinguish various km 
meaning, in particular cognitive (designative, referential) j5 

* • the one hand, and non-cogmUve (expressive) meaning 

c g emotive and mouvative, on the other In the present paper, tn 
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“meaning" is alwaj’s understood m Ibe sense of “cognitive meaning" 
The thesis that the sentences of metaphysics are meaomgJess, is thus to 
be understood in the sense that they have no cognitive meaning, no asser- 
tive content The obvious psyxhoiogical fact that they have expressive 
meamng is thereby not denied, this is explicitly stated in Section 7 

To section 6 melalogtc This tenn refers to the theory of expres- 
sions of a language and, in particular, of their logical relations Today 
we would distinguish between logical syntax as the theory of purely 
formal relations and semantics as the theory of meaning and truth- 
conditions 

To section 6, realism and idealism That both the affirmative and the 
negative theses concerning the reality of the external world are pseudo- 
statements, I have tried to show m the monograph Schemprobleme in 
der Philosophie Das Fremdpsychtsche und der Realismusstreit, Berlm, 
1928 The suntlar nature of the ootologica! theses about the reality or 
unreality of abstract entities, e properties, relations, propositions, is 
discussed m "Empmcism, Semantics, and Ontology," Intern de 

Philos 4, 1950, 20-40 reprinted m Meaning and Necessity, second edi- 
tion, Chicago, 1956 
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Positivism and Realism 

BY MORITZ SCHLICK 

(TRANSLATED BY DAVID RYNIN) 


1 Preliminary Questions 

Every piulosopiucal point of view is defined by 
wbch It considers fundamental and to which it constantly ^ 

argument But m the course of the historical 
view these principles tend to change— whether they be r®* At 
extended, or restricted, or even gradually altered m pi 

some time then the question arises whether we should stm sp«“ ^ 
the development of the one pomt of view at all, and reiai 
name, or whether a new viewpoint has ansen. ^hrtdoi 

U, along with the developed view there also exists an orm 
Viewpoint which retains the first pnnciples in their ongmal i 
meamng, sooner or later some terminological distinction bet , 
old and the new will arise automatically But where this is no 
the case, where rather the different exponents of a * 
ploy extremely different, even contradictory, formulations an 
mgs of the principles, confusion arises, the idherents and jj 


uigs me CUIUU5IOU me 

of the view talk at cross purposes each selects those sw , 
...U..U J nil ends m fatal 


which can be used in defense of his own opinions, and all ends 
misunderstanding and obscunty These confusions disappear 
when the different pnnciples are distinguished, and each is teste 
arately for its meamng and truth In such an examination o p 
ciples one quite ignores, for the time, the question of the bis 
contexts of their origins and of their names . thiok- 

I should like to apply these considerations to the modes o 


This trtele first appeared m Erkenninit Volume HI (1932/33) wa* 


wTuicn iQ response to cnucisms ot |>osu*uni la a leciure oy - ^e V 

“Posiuvismus und Reale Aussenwelt, fiubluhed la 1931 by the Aicaoe““»^ 
lagsgeMllschalt Leipzig 
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ing grouped together under the name “positivism ” They have, from 
the time August Comte mvented the term until the present, under- 
gone a development which furmshes a good example of what has 
just been said But I do not do this wth the historical aim, say, of 
determining a stnct concept of posiuvism as it has appeared in his- 
tory, but rather m order to contnbute something to a positive settle- 
ment of the dispute carried on nowadays concerning certam prin- 
ciples which pass as fundamental to positivism Such a settlement 
concerns me the more because I myself advocate some of these 
principles I am concerned here only to make their meaning as clear 
as possible, whether or not one will, after this clarification, attribute 
them to “positivism” is a question of very little importance 

If one wishes to characterize every view which denies the possi- 
bility of metaphysics as positivistic this is quite unobjectionable, as 
a mere defimtion, and I should m this sense call myself a strict 
positivist But this holds, of course, only under the presupposition 
of a special definition of “metaphysics ” What the defimtion of meta- 
physics IS which must be adopted here need not interest us at the 
moment, but it hardly agrees with the fonnulaijons usual in philo- 
sophic literature, and further determinations of positivism which 
refer to such formulations lead at once uito confusions and difficulties 

If we say, as frequently has been said, that metaphysics is the the 
ozy ot ‘‘true being , of ‘ reality m itself," of “transcendent being” ibis 
obviously implies a (contradictory) spunous, lesser, apparent being, 
as has indeed been assumed by aU metaphysicians since the tune of 
Plato and the Eleatics This apparent being is the realm of “appear- 
ances,” and while the true transcendent reality is to be reached only 
with difficulty, by the efforts of the metaphysician, the special 
sciences have to do exclusively with appearances which are perfectly 
accessible to them The difference between the ways m which these 
two “modes of being” are to be known, is then explained by the 
fact that the appearances arc immediately present, ‘ given,” to us, 
while metaphysical reality must be inferred from them m some 
roundabout maimer And thus we seem to arrive at a fundamental 
concept of the positivists, for they always speak of the “given,” and 
usually formulate their fundamental pnnciple in the proposition that 
the philosopher as well as the scientist must always remain within 
the given, that to go beyond it, as the metaphysician attempts, is 
impossible or senseless 

Thus it amounts to identifymg the “given” of the positivist with 
the “appearances” of metaphysics, and W believing that positivism 
IS at totiom a metaphysics, from which one has left, or stneken. 
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LTthc transcendent, and such an opimnn may 

have inspired the argumenls ot the positivists, as 

their oppinents But this behet 6nds ns well on out way to daneetoiis 


""■m term • the given" itself is a cause of grave 
•To give" usually connotes a three J' 

first, someone who gives, secondly, one to whom IS giv , 

something given The metaphysician fin^ this 
what gives is the transcendent reality, what **“‘,y®* “ „ „ ^ 

mind, which makes what is given to it into ^ 

denUy the positivist will from the very outset hwt ^ 

with such notions, the given is for him but a word for what is^t 
simple and no longer questionable No matter what word we ch^. 
every one will be capable of misinterpretations, if we speaK 
“exScnences” we seem to presuppose the distinction between ^^at 
expenenccs and what is expcncnccd, with the use of the 
tent of consciousness” we seem burdened with a sitmlar “i 
and in addiUon with the complicated concept of <»nsciousnc . 
which m any case did not exist unul invented by philosopny 

But even apart from such diflicolties it is perba^ still not cww 
what IS actually meant by the given Do only such quahti« 
•blue,” “warm,” ‘pain,” come under this heading, or *8 
relations between them, or their order? Is the sirailanV . 
qualiues “given” m the same sense as the qualities themselves/ ^ 
if the given is somehow worked up or interpreted or judge 
this working-up or judging not also m some sense something giv 
But It IS not obscurities of this sort that give nse to the cu 
matter of dispute the bone of contention appears among the van 


parties only with the question of “reality " . , 

If the rejection of metaphysics by positivism signifies the oe 
ot transcendent reality then it seems the most natural j -j 

the world that the positivist attributes reality only to non transcen 
being The fundamental pnnciple of the positmst then seems to 
Only the given is real ” If one enjoys word-play one can len 
this proposition the semblance of tautological 
making use of a peculiarity of tbe German language in thus . 
lating It “Es gibt nur das Gegcbcne ” (There is only the S"'® 
What shall we make of this proposition? Many positn^ts y 
have expressed and advocated it (especially, perhaps, those 
represented physical objects as ‘ mere logical constructions, 
“mere auxiliary concepts”), while this view has been ® -- 

others their opponents We must insist, however, that wn 
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stales this proposition seeks to establish an assertion which is 
metaphysical in exactly the same sense and degree as its apparent 
contradictory “There is a transcendent reality” 

The problem about which the matter revolves here is evidently 
the so-called problem of the reality of the external world, and there 
seem to be two parties that of “realism” which believes in the 
reality of the external world, and that of “positivism” which does 
not In truth, I am convinc^ that it « quite senseless to set two 
views in opposition in this manner, for neither party really knows 
what It wants to say (which is the case with every metaphysical 
proposition ) But before I explain this I should like to show how 
the more obvious mterpretations of the proposition “only the given 
is real” actually lead at once to well-known metaphysical views 

“Ihis problem can take the form of the question about the exisCence 
of the "external ’ ivorld only if somehow we can distinguish between 
mner and outer, and this distinction is made by considering the 
given as a “content’ of consciousness, as belonging to one or several 
subjects to whom it is given Thus the immediate datum would have 
attnbuted to it some sort of mental character, the character of a 
representation or an idea, and the proposition would then state that 
this character pertained to all reali^ no being outside of conscious- 
ness But this IS nothing but the fundamental pnnaple of metaphysical 
idealism If the philosopher thinks himself able to speak oiUy of 
what js given to himself we have before us a sohpsistic metaphysics, 
but if he thinks he may assume that the given is distributed among 
many subjects wc have a metaphysics of the Beikeleyan vanety 

On this interpretation positivism would be simply identical mth 
the older idealistic metaphysics But since its founders certamly 
desired something quite different from a renewal of that idealism, 
this interpretation is to be rejected as contrary to the anti metaphysical 
attitude of positivism Idealism and positivism are incompatible 
The positivist Ernst Laas has wntteo a work of several volumes to 
demonstrate the irreconcilable opposition which exists on all points 
between them, and if his student Hans Vaihinger gave to bis “Philos- 
ophy of As If’ the subtitle an “idealistic positivism” it is but one of 
the contradictions from which this work suffers Ernst Mach es- 
pecially emphasized that his own positivisra developed in an opposite 
direction to that of Berkeleyan metaphysics, and he and Avenanus 
laid great stress upon not taking the given as a content of conscious- 
ness They toed to exclude this concept from their philosophy 
altogether 

In View of the uncertainty in the camp of the posiUvists them- ^ 
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Ills It IS no wonder th-it the "realist” falls to observe the i 'stm^”® 
we have discussed, and directs his atBuments 

“There is nothing but the contents of consciousness, o ^ere is oUy 

an internal world" But this ptoposition Mon^ to 
physics and has no place in an anti mcuphysical positivism, which 
not aSectcd by these realistic arguments m 

Of course the realist can think that it is simply in”"* “ 
conceive the given as contents of con^iousness, as subjects, ” 
mental-or whatever espression is used and he »ill J.'" 
as a failure the attempt of Mach and Avcnanus to take the given 
as neutral and to resolve the distinction between inner and outtr 
and will believe that a view free of any "1'“?''!'''“'.'’®'? “ ™ 
possible But this line of thought is rarely met with And howmr 
It may late, in any case, the whole business is much ado almut 
nothing, for the ‘ problem of the reality of the esternal world is 
meaningless pseudo-problem This most now be made evident 


2 On the Meaning of Propositions 
It IS the peeubar business of philosophy to aswrtam and make 
clear the meaning of statements and questions The , 

m which philosophy has found itself dunng the greater ° ^ 
history is due to the unfortunate fact that, m the /irji place, it 
certain formulations to be real questions before carefully 
sihclhcr they really made any sense, and, m the j 

bebeved that the answers to the questions could be found by me 
of special philosophical methods, different from those of the s^c 
sciences But we cannot by philosophical analysis decide wne 
anything is real, but only what it means to say that it u real, a 
whether this is then the case or not can be decided only by the us 
methods of daily life and of science, that is, through experience 
we have here the task of making clear to ourselves whether any m 
ing can be attached to the problem of the reality of the exte 
world ” , , Art js 

When, m general are we sure that the meaning of a ‘1'*®***°° , 
clear to us? Evidently when and only when we are able to s 
exactly the conditions under which it is to be answered in 
affirmative, or, as the case may be, the conditions under which i 
to be answered m the negative By stating these conditions, an uy 
this alone, is the meaning of a question defined , 

It is the first step of any philosophizing, and the foundation 
all reflection, to see that it is simply impossible to give the meam o 
V of any statement except by descnbing the fact which must exis 
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the statement is to be true If it docs not exist then the statement is 
false The meaning of a proposition consists, obviously, in this 
alone, that it expresses a defimte state of affairs And this slate of 
affairs must be pomted out m order to give the meanmg of the 
proposition One can, of course, say that the proposition itself 
already gives this state of affairs This is true, but the proposition 
mdicates the state of affairs only to the person who understands it 
But when do I understand a proposition? ^Vhen I understand the 
meaiungs of the \sords which occur in if’ These can be explained 
by defimtions But in the defimtions new words appear whose meanmgs 
cannot agam be described m propositions, they must be indicated 
directly the meaning of a word must in the end be shown, it must be 
given This is done by an act of indication, of pomting, and what 
IS pointed at must be given, otherwise 1 cannot be referred to it 

Accordm^y, m order to find the meaning of a proposition, we 
must transform it by successive definitions until finally only such 
words occur m it as can no longer be defined, but whose me^gs 
can only be directly pointed out The entenon of the tmth or falsity 
of the proposition then lies in the fact that under defimte conditions 
(oven in the defimtion) certain data are present, or not present 
If this IS determined then everything asserted by the proposition is 
determined, and I know its roeanmg If I 9 m unable, in 
10 venly a propos.uoo, that is, it I am absolutely igooiaut ot how to 
proceed, of what I must do m order to ascertain lU truth or f^i^, 
then obviously 1 do not know what the proposition actu^y states, 
and I should then be unable to inteipiet the proposition by passm= 
from the words with the aid ot the delimlioiis, to possible ej^rmores 
For m so far os I am able to do this I am also able in 
state at least in pnnciplc the method of 5 

often, because of praetieal dilheulties 1 am unable to ca^ it out) The 
statement of the conditions under which a proposi ^ , 

the same as the statement ot its meamng, and not 

And these ■ eoadmoas ’ we have already “ 

discoverable m the given Different condition . determined 
the given The meanms ot every ptoposiuon is liually to be determined 

rd?sSo^Y£ss oof t to prr'effo“ 

of course I should like to believe that it im ^ . whether or 

rroSeus and motrve force ot many ,ui.e perverted 
formulations which we find among positmsts , 
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If we but once attain the insight th^ the meaning of every prop- 
osition can be determined only by means of the given we can no 
longer conceive the possibility of smother opimon, for we sec mat 
we have discovered sunply the conditions under which opinions m 
general can be formulated Hence it would be quite mistaken to see, 
somehow, m what we have said a “tbwsry of meaning’ (m Anglo- 
Saxon countries this insight, that the meamng of a proposiuon is 
determmed wholly and alone by its verification in the given, is otien 
called the “experimental theory of meaning”) What precedes every 
formulation of a theory cannot itself be a theory 

The content of our msight is indeed quite simple (and this is me 
reason why it is so sensible) It says a proposition has a sta 
meaning only if it makes a venfiable difference whether it is true or 
false A proposition which is such that the world remains the same 
whether it be true or false simply says nothing about the 
empty and commumcates nothing, I can give it no meaning We have * 
venfiable difference, however, only when it is a difference m c 
given, for venfiable certainly means nothmg but “capable of being 
exhibited m the given ” » « 

It IS obvious that venfiability is used here in the sense of ven 
able m pnnaple,” for the meaning of a proposition is, of course, 
independent of whether the conditions under which we find twelve 
at a specified time allow or prevent the actual verification There i 
not the least doubt that the proposition “there is a mountain ot 
height of 3000 meters on the other side of the moon” makes 
sense, even though we lack the technical means of verifying it An 
it would remain just as meamngful if one knew with certainty, on 
scientific grounds, that no man would ever reach the other ® 
the moon The venfication reniaios conceivable, we are always ab e 
to state what data we should have to experience m order to * 
the truth or falsity of the proposition, the venfication is 
possible, whatever be the case regarding its practical feasibility, 
and this alone concerns us 

But if someone should say within every electron there is a 
nucleus, which, though always present, never has in any way any 
external effects, so that its existence never manifests itself in nature-— 
this would be a meaningless assertion For we should have to as 
the maker of the hypothesis what do you really mean by the presence 
of that “nucleus”?, and he could answer only I mean that sometmng 
exists there in the electron Wc should inquire further what do« 
that mean? What would be the case if it dtii’t exist? And 
have to answer everything would temam exactly the same as before 
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For according lo his assertion, the somewhat’ in the electron has 
no efTects, and there would simply be no observable change the 
italm of the given would not be affected in any way We should 
judge that he had not succeeded in commumcaling the meaning of 
his hypothesis, and that therefore it made no sense In this case the 
impossibility of verification is not factual, but los'cal for by reason 
of the utter ineffectiveness of that nucleus a decision regarding it 
based on differences in the given is m principle excluded 

One cannot here suppose that the distmction between the im- 
possibility of venfying something in pnnciple and the mere factual, 
cmpmcal impossibility is not clear, and is therefore sometimes 
difficult to drawr, for the impossibility in pnnctple is logical im^s- 
sibility which docs not differ in degree from empincal imfrossibility, 
but in very essence What is cmpmcally impossible still remai^ 
conceivable, but what is logically impossible is 
cannot therefore be thought at all As a matter of fact we n 
scicntiBc tlunling this distmction is altoys dearly and mstmeuvdy 
felt The physicists ttere the «rsl to reject the statement eiven m out 
eiaitiple rejarding the forever hidden nocleus of the 
the cnttcisra that it was no hypothesis at all but mere 
play And in all times the most snccessfnl ” 

have adopted this standpoint with resped to “j f"' 

statements, since they have acted tn accordance with it, even if for me 
most pan unconsciously enmothinp 

For science, then our standpoint does not 
fomign and out of the ordinaiy, but it has m » 
been more or less taken lot granted It could 
only from this standpoint is a proposition venfia c , 
all the activities of science consist m eaammmg m fnsicht 

sitions. It continuously acknowledges the coirectness of out insight 

e?pre“ eonfimation were stdl neeessaiy it 
most conspicuously at cntical points m the ,,.if,evident pre- 
ence where mvesiatton ts forced to , ’'-'f “ P" 

suppositions in light This ts the case where diWMs n[ ismcipie 
lead one to suppose mat sorncming may be 're g 
suppositions The most famora 5^ of the concept of 

remain forever memorable, is Einsteins of our 

time, which consists in nothing but the analysis ^ Jhe of our 

statements about the s.multanei^ ® S mmt 

Einstein said to the physicists (airf to Ijj* P ^1^5 ^jjjy 

first state what you mean by simultaneity, an y 
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hv showme how the proposition “two events are simultaneous is 
vLfied But with this you have completely determined meamng 
What IS true ot the coneepl of simollaneity holds of "'7™ b= 
concept every proposition has meaning only m “ ^ 

venlied, and it loyi only what is verified, and 
If one should say that tt did contain something more he mus be a» 
to say what mote thts is, and to do this he would have to tell us how 
the world would differ if he were mistaken But this canno he do , 
since hy assumption all the observahle differences ate already m 
eluded m the verification , - _ 

In the example of simultaneity the analysis of the meaning, 
appropnate for the physicist, is earned only to the point where ^e de 
cision regarding the truth or falsity of a proposition about “me « 
on the occurrence or non-occurrence of a definite phys‘«* ^ ® 
the coinadence of a pointer with a point on a scale) But it « 
that one can ask further what does it mean to say that the p 
indicates a definite point on the scale? And the answer can on y 
made by reference to the occurrence of certain data, or as one g - 
erally says, certain ‘sense impressions” This will ^ t, 

rutted, especially by physicists * For positivism will always be &n 
in this, that there is no other source of knowledge than sense * 
sions” says Planck* and this evidently means that the tru 
fabity of a physical statement depends entirely upon the occu^n 
of certain sense impressions (which constitute a special class of fla j 
But there will always be many who arc inclined to say grab 
that the truth of a physical statement can be tested only by the 
rence of certain sense-impressions, this is not the same as asse g 
that the meaning of the statement is also thereby exhaustively 
This latter must be demed a proposition can contain more than 
be verified, that the pointer stands at a definite point on the sc 
means more than the existence of certain sensations (namely 
existence of a defimte fact in the external world’) 

In answer to this denial of the identity of meaning and ven c 
• tion we must point out the following 1) This demal is found arno g 
physicists only when they leave the actual sphere of physical ^ 
ments and begin to philosophize (In physics, obviously, there occ 
only statements about the properties or behavior of things or 
an express statement concerning their ‘ reality” is not a swen i 
statement but a philosophical one) In his own sphere the . 
admits entirely the correctness of our standpoint We mentmneo 
earlier, and lUustrated it m the example of simultaneity There 
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indeed many philosophers who of course we can determine only 
relative simultaneity, but it does not follow from this that there is 
no such thing as absolute simultaneity, and we continue to believe 
in it' The falsity of this statement cannot m any sense be demon- 
strated, but the overwhehmng majonty of physicists is rightly of the 
opimoD that it is meaningless However it must be sharply empha- 
sized that in both cases we have to do with the same situation There 
is m pnnciple no difference whether I ask does the proposition “two 
events are sunultaneous’ mean more than can be verified'? Or whether 
I ask does the proposition *the pointer points toward the fifth line 
on the scale” mean more than can be verified? The physicist who 
handles these two cases differently is guilty of an inconsistency He 
will of course justify himself, believing that in the second case where 
the question concerns the ‘ reality of the external world ’ much more 
IS at stake, philosophically This argument is too vague for us to 
attach much weight to it, but we shall see presently whether anythmg 
lies behmd it 

2) It IS perfectly true that every statement about a physical 
object or an event means more than is verified say, by the occurrence 
of a single expenence It ts rather presupposed that the experience 
occurred under very definite condiuons, whose reabzatton of course 
can only be verified by something given, and jt is presupposed further 
that ever more verifications are possible (confirmations etc ), which 
m their turn, naturally, reduce to certain pven events In this manner 
one can and must give an account of illusions of sense, and of error, 
and It IS easy to see how those cases are to be included m which we 
should say the observer was merely dreaming, that the pointer in- 
dicated a definite line, or that be did not carefully observe, etc The 
assertions of Blondlot about N Rajs which he believed himself to 
have disoivered were certainly more than statements that under 
certain conditions he had expenenced certain visual sensations, and 
because of this of course, ttoy could be refuted * Strictly speaking 
the meaiung of a proposition about physical objects would be ex- 
hausted only by an mdefimfely large number of possible verifications, 
and we gather from this that such a proposition can m the last 
analysis never be shown to be absolutely true It is indeed generally 
recognized that even the most certain propositions of science are 
always to be taken as hypotheses, which remain open to further 
refinement and improvement This has certain consequences for the 
logical nature of such propositions, but these do not interest us here 

Once again the meaning of a physical statement is never dc- 
2. cr Planck op elt pH 



LtlLd by a smgla isolated venfication, but it mast be 
m the tonn If conditions J are given, the ^ j 

can subsutute an indefinitely large number of ronditions for x, in 
proposmon remaining true for each case (pus ho * 

Ltment refeni to a single tappening-^ htstonca evenh to ^cl- 
an event has innumerable consequences ttdiose occurienres a ren 
Cable) Thus the meaning of every physical ,s 

in an endless concatenation of dau, the isolated datum A 
here umnterestmg Hence il any posiuvrst ^ ^ '2 

objects of science are the given f'l niles 

certainly quite mistaken, what alone the scientists seek are , 

which govern the connections among experiences, and by ® . 

which ^ey can be predicted No one wiU deny that f 
tion of natural laws hes in the fact that they yield such t™® 
tions The common objection that the immediately 
most can be but the object of psychology, is thus falsely mad 
the object of physics is in this way refuted 

3) Most important however if anyone is of the . 

the meaning of a proposition is nevertheless not exhausted ^ , 

can be verified in the given, but extends far beyond it, he must w 
least admit that this additional meaning cannot m any way 
described, stated, or expressed in language For let hini try to « * 
municate this additional meaning’ To the extent to which he 
m communicating something about this additional meaning he 
find that the communication consists in the fact that he has indica 
certain conditions which can serve for verification m the , 

thus he finds our position confirmed Or else he believes himse 
have given a meaning, but closer examination shows that hts wo s 
express only that something more is there, concerning whose nature 
simply nothing is said And then m tael he has communicated nothing 
and his assertion is meaningless For one cannot assert the cxiste 
of something without saying what one asserts to exist This^ is o 
vious in the case of our example of the “nucleus of the electron w ic 
m principle hes beyond experience, yet for clarity’s sake we shall con 
sider another example which bnngs out an important point of pnn 

T observe two pieces of green paper and determine that thi^ 
have the same color The propostUon which asserts the 
of color is verified, among other ways, by the fact that at the w 
time I have two expenenccs of the same color The proposi o 
. .“there arc two spots of the same color before roe now” caMO 
, reduced to any others, it is venfied by the fact that it desenbes 
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given It has a clear meaning by virtue of the meanings of the 
words involved in the proposition, it signifies just the existence of color 
sameness, and by virtue of lingnistic usage the proposition expresses 
just that expenence Now I show one of these two pieces of paper 
to a second observer, and ask the question does he see the green 
as I do? Is his color expenence We my color expenetK*? ITiis case 
differs in principle from that just considered While there the state- 
ment was verifiable by the expeneiK^ of color sameness, here, brief 
reflection shows, such a verification is simply impossible Of course 
the second observer, if he is not color blind calls the paper green, 
and if I describe tbs green to him more closely by saying it is 
yellower than this carpet but bluer than the billiard cloth, darker 
than this plant, etc , he will find the same to hold m his expenence, 
1 e he wiU agree with my statements But even if all his judgments 
about color agree entirely with mine I cannot infer from this that be 
experiences this same quality It could be the case that on looking 
at the peen paper be would have a color expenence which I would 
call “red," that on the other hand, when I see red he would see green, 
calling It "red ’ of course, and so on Indeed it might even be that 
my color sensations correspond to his tone expenences, or to any 
other data It would nevertheless forever be impossible to discover 
these differences, between hts and my expenence We should always 
understand one another perfectly, and could never be of different 
opinions regarding our environment if (ond this is the only assumption 
that need be made) the inner order of his expenences agreed with 
that of mine There is no question here of their ‘ quality,’ all that is 
requued is that they can be arranged into systems in the same manner 
All this is indeed admitted, and philosophers have often pointed 
It out But, for the most part, while (hey have allowed that such sub- 
jective differences are theoretically possible, and that this possibility 
raises a very interesting question of principle, they have held it to be 
“highly probable” that the other ob»rvcr and I do in fact base the 
some expenence But, we must point out, the statement that different 
individuals have the same expenence has its sole venfiable meaning m 
the fact that all their assertions (and of course all the rest of their 
behavior) exhibit certain agreements Hence it follows that the state- 
ment means nothing but this It is only to express the same thing m a 
different manner if we say that we here are concerned with the suni- 
Janty of two system-orders The proposition lhat two expenences of 
different subjects not only occupy the same place in the order of a sys- 
ibm fiuf arc, in aotflouir. tpmVrtnVfrff'siimilft-.hWiM'iTitfAnujf 
Note well, it is not false, but meaningless we haw no idea what it 
means 



Expenence shows, however, that most jKople find it «ry diffic^t 
,o agree to this We must make tt dear that here v,e have ^ 
logical impossibility of venfieation It makes good ^ “ 

th? similarity of data m the same consciousness, for i 
through an immediate erpenence Bnt if we want to ^ak of 
similarity of data m diBermt cooscionsnesses we are 
new concept, which has to be newly defined For the statements m 
which It occurs are no longer verifiable m the old manner The 
defimtion is simply the similanty of aU relevant reartions of the 
individuals, we can find no other Most people, of course, 
that no defimuon is required here, one knows the meamng 
“simdar” without it, and the meamng m both cases is the same ao , 
to recogmze this as a mistake we need only remember the co^cepi 
of simultaneity, in which the situation is exactly the same ° 
concept of “simultaneity at a place ’ there corresponds the con pi 
of “similarity of the expenences of the same mdividual, an 
“simultaneity at different places” there corresponds the notion 
"similanty of the expenences of different persons” The seco 
notion is, with respect to the first, a new concept in each case, 
must be specially defined We can no more indicate a directly e 
penencable quality which would verify the simJanty of two 
m different consciousnesses than we can for simultaneity at differe 


points both must be determined by a system of relations 

Many philosophers have sought to overcome the difficulty wmc 
seemed to confront them here all sorts of speculations and ide 
expenments, speaking, say, of a umversal consciousness comprehen 
ing all individuals (God) or thinking perhaps that by means of sotne 
artificial connection of the nervous systems of two mdividu^s me 
sensations of one would be made accessible to the other, and mus 


be rendered comparable But of course all this is in vain For even 
in this fantastic way m the end only the contents of one and the same 
consciousness would be directly compared The question, however, 
concerns the possibibty of the companson of qu^ities in so far as 


• they belong to different, and not the same, consciousnesses 

Hence it must be granted that a statement concerning the simj- 
lanty of the expenences of two persons has no other communicable 
meaning than a certain agreement of their reactions Of course 
everyone is free to believe that such a proposition also possesses 
another more direct meaning, but so much is sure no such meaning 
is venfiable, and one cannot in any way state or show what this 
meamng is Hence it follows that such a meamng simply canno 
in any way become the object of discussion We can say absolutely 
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nothing about it, and it can in no way enter into any language by 
means of which we communicate with one another And what has, 
I hope, become clear here holds generally We can understand m a 
proposition only what it communicates, and a meaning is commum- 
cable only if it is verifiable Since propositions are nothmg but vehicles 
for communication we can include in their meanings only what they 
can communicate For this reason I should maintain that “meaoing" 
can mean only “verifiable meaning ” 

But even if someone should insist that there is a non verifiable 
meaomg this would not help in the least For such a meamng can 
in no way enter mto anything he says or asks, or into what we ask 
him or answer him In other words if there were any such thing , 
all our utterances, arguments, and modes of behavior would remain 
quite unafi^ecled by if, whether we were dealing with daily life, ethical 
or aesthetic attitudes, with science or philosophy Everything would 
remam as if there were no unvenfiable meaning For if there were 
a difference this very difference would make it vcnfiabJe 

This is a senous situation, and we must insist that it be taken 
seriously Above all one must guard against confusing this logical 
impossibility with an empincal incapacity, as if some techmcal diffi* 
culty and human imperfection were responsible for the fact that only 
what IS verifiable can be expressed, and as if there were still some rear 
entrance through which an unvenfiable meaning might slip in and 
make itself evident in our discourse and behavior No’ ITie incom* 
mumcability is absolute, he who believes (or rather imagines that 
he believes) m a non verifiable meaning must nevertheless admit that 
with respect to it only one course is open to him utter silence 
Neither he nor we gain anything, no matter how often he asserts “yet 
there is a non-venfiable meaning*” For this statement itself is devoid 
of meamng, it tells us nothing. 

3 WiiAT IS THE Meaning of “REAurY,” 

OF “Externai. World”? 

We are now prepared to apply what has been said to the so<alled 
problem of the reahty of the exicinal world 

We ask What is the meanmg of the realist’s assertion, “there 
u an external world?” or what is the meaning of the statement 
(attributed to the positivist ty the realist) “there is no external 
world 

In order to answer the question it is of course necessary to make 
Clear Uie meamags of fie wonA, '*bSere ** amf ‘fcotrirai’ worib" ” 
We begm with the first “There is an x” means the same as “x is ' 
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„ar or 'I I! actual” Hence .hat do »e mean .hen 
realtly to an objeet? It Is an old, very int^rtant logical ■>' 
cal insight, lint the proposition “I H real is ol quite n didcient Mrt 
from a proposition v.hich ascribes some properly to x (c^ * 
hard”) In other ^sords reality or eustence w "Ot » 
statement ‘the dollar m my pocket is round has » 
difTerent logical form from that of the statement the ooHaf ^ 
pocket IS real ' In modem logic this distinction is expressc ^ 
means of two very different symbolisms, but it vias already cle y 
drawn by Kant who as we know, in his cnlique of the stwneo 
ontolopcal proof of God s existence, correctly found the source oi 
error of this proof in the fact that existence is treated as a preo>ra“ 
In daily life we constantly speak of reality or existence, ana 
this reason cannot be very diflicult to discoser its meaning in 
law<”Suit It IS often necessary to determine whether a certain 
ment actually exists or whether it is merely wrongly 
exist, and it is not altogether unimportant to me whether the do 
in my pocket is only imagined or is real Now cver>one knows no 
such an assertion of the reality of something is venfied, and tnerc 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the reality of the dollar is 
and verified only by the fact that, as a result of certain suitable 
manipulations, I obtain certain sensations of touch and sight upon 
whose presence I am accustomed to say "this Is o dollar ” The same 
holds of the document except that in this case we would content 
ourselves with certain statements of others who claim to have seen 
the document, i c to have had pcrcxptions of a very definite sort 
And the • statements of othen” consist again of certain acoustic, or, 
if they were written statements, of certain visual perceptions No 
special analysis is required of the fact that the ocairrcnce of certain 
sense-perceptions among the data always constitutes the sole criterion 
of statements concerning the reality of a * physical * object or event in 
everyday life, as well as in the roost subtle propositions of science 
That there arc okapis in Africa can be determined only 
fact that such animals are observed there However it is not necessary 
that the object or event * itselP’ be perceived We can, for cxampl^ 
imagine the existence of a transncptuiuan planet to be inferred wim 
as much certainty from the observation of perturbations as from the 
direct perception of a spot of light in the telescope The reah^ o 
atoms furnishes us with another example And the same is true of the 
•« other side of the moon. 

It IS ^ great importance to realize that the occurrence 
definite si^e experience m the verification of a proposiuon abou 
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nature is often not accepted as venfying the proposition, but that 
throughout we are concerned with uniformities, with connections 
obeying natural laws in this manner gcnume verifications are dis- 
tinguished from illusions and hallucinations When we say of any 
object or event — which must be designated by a descnption — that 
It IS real this means that there exists a very definite connection 
between perceptions or other expenences, that under certain condi- 
tions certain data appear Such a statement is verified in this manner 
alone, and therefore it has only this communicable meaning 

This was in principle already formulated by Kant, whom no 
one would charge with ‘positivism” Reality for him is a category, 
and if we apply it in any way, and say of an object that it is real this 
means, according to Kant, that it belongs to a collection of percep- 
tions connected according to some natural law 

Wc see that for us (as for Kant, and the same applies to every 
philosopher who understands his business) it is simply a matter of 
saying what it means in everyday life or jn science Jo ascribe real 
existence to a thing. Our task is m no sense that of correcting the 
statements of everyday life or of science I must confess that I should 
repudiate and consider absurd any philosophical system that in- 
volved the assertion that clouds and stars, mountains and sea were 
unreal, that the chair by the wall ceased to exist whenever I turned my 
back Nor do f credit any senous thinker with any such statement 
It would for example surely be quite a perverse interpretation of 
Berkeley’s philosophy to see in it such a system He too didn’t deny 
the reality of the world of bodies, but merely tried to explam what 
we mean when we ascribe reality to it He who says that unperceived 
ideas exist in God s rmnd docs not thereby deny their existence but 
seeks to understand it. John Stuart Mill himself did not wish to deny 
the reality of physical bodies, but to clarify it, when he declared 
them to be ‘permanent possibilities of sensation," though in my 
opmion his manner of expression was very ill chosen 

Therefore if one understands Ity “positivism’ a view which denies 
the reality of bodies I must declare positivism to be simply absurd 
But I do not believe that such an interpretation of positivistic views 
would be historically just, at least so tar as their ablest representatives 
are concerned Be this as it may, we are not concerned with it, but 
With the view itself And in this connection we have seen that our 
prmciple, that the meamng of a proposition is identical with its ven- 
fication, leads to the insight that the assertion of the reality of a 
a? j AtatnswinJ .oyiaixUtjg ^ jcqjnlar cnnnection of expe-Dences 
Jt does not lead to the conclusion that the assertion is false (There- 
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lore reality is not denied lo physiciil Ihinss in favor “"“““'jM 
But onponcnls ol Ihe view )iist expounded arc not at aU latisM 
with this They would probably offer Ihe tollowuie answ-er: You do, 
indeed, admit the reality of the physical world, but, “ ’ 

only verbally You simply call that real which we would desenbe as a 
mere conceplual construction When we use the word ‘ -I 
mean by it something quite different from what jou mean 
definition of reality refers back to experiences, but we mean some- 
thing allogeihcr independent of experience We mean something 
which possesses that same independence evidently attributed y y 
to the data alone, m the sense that you reduce cscrything to them 


as to something not further reducible” 

Even though it v-ould suffice as a rebuttal to invite our opfwnents 
to reconsider how existential propositions arc scrified, and how 
verification and meaning arc connected, I think it necessary o 
consider the psychological attitude from which this argument anses, 
and to request attention for the following remarks, which may resul 
in a modification of that attitude 

We ask first whether on our view .1 reality is attnbuleo to a 
"content of consciousness’ which is dented to a physical object 
Thus we inquire whether the assertion of the reality of a feeling or a 
sensation has -v different meaning from that of the reality of a physical 
body? This can mean for us only do we have different modes or 
verification in each case? Tlie answer 1$ No* In order to make this 
clear it is necessary to undertake some slight analysis of the logical 
form of existential propositions The general logical insight that an 
existential proposition about a datum is possible only if it is 
to by a description, and not if it is pven by direct indication holds 
of course for "data of consciousness ’ (In the language of symbolic 
logic this IS expressed by the fact that an existential proposition 
must contain an ‘opjcrator ") In B Russell s symbolism, for example, 
an existential proposition has the form ( 3 x) fx, or in words ‘There 
IS an X having the property f ” The combination of words "there is 
an a,” where "a” is the proper name of an object directly present, 
and therefore means the same as "this," is meaningless, and cannot 
be wntten in Russell’s symbolism We must attain the insight that 
Descartes’ statement “I am’ — or, lo use a less misleading formula- 
tion ‘‘my contents of consciousness exist” — is simply meaningless, 
it expresses nothing and contains no knowledge This is because 
“contents of consciousness” occurs in this context simply as a 
for the given no charactcnstic is expressed whose presence coulo 
^ tested A proposition only has nwaning, is verifiable only, if I 
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state the conditions under which it would be true and under which 
it would be false But how shall 1 descnbe the conditions under whrch 
the proposition “my contents of consciousness exist” would be false? 
Every attempt would lead to absurdity, for example to such state- 
ments as “it IS the case that nothing is the case,” or something of the 
sort Therefons it is self-evident that I cannot descnbe the conditions 
which make the proposition true (try to do so’) There is indeed 
also no doubt that Descartes failed 10 gam any knowledge through his 
statement, and was no wiser at the end than he was at the beginmng 
of his mquiry 

No, a question concerning the reality of an expenence makes 
sense only if its reality can significantly be doubted I can for ex- 
ample ask Is it really true that I felt happy upon hearing that news‘s 
This can be verified or falsified in exactly the same way as, say, the 
quesUon is it true that Sinus has a satellite (that this satellite 
IS real)? That on a given occasion I expenenccd pleasure can for 
example be verified by examining the statements of others concem- 
log my behavior at the time, by finding a letter wntten by me at 
the time, or even sunply by 3 vendical memory of the emotion ex- 
perienced Hence there is here absolutely no difference in principle 
to be real always means to stand in a definite relationship to the 
given And this dso holds, say. for an expenence at this very moment 
For example, I can signtficandy ask (say m the course of a physio- 
logical experiment) do I, or do I not, experience a pain at this 
moment’ Observe that here ‘ pain ’ does not function as a proper 
name for a this here, but represents a concept which stands for a 
descnbable class of expenenccs Here, too, the question is answered 
by determining that an expenence having certain desCTibable prop- 
erties occurs m conjunction with certain conditions (expenmental 
condiUons, concentration of attention etc ) Such descnbable prop- 
erties would be, for instance, similaniy to an expenence occumng 
under certam other conditions, the tendency to produce certain reac- 
tions, etc. 

No matter how we twist and turn it is impossible to interpret 
an existential proposition except as a statement regarding a con- 
nection of perceptions It is realty of the same sort that one must 
attnbute to data of consciousness and, say, to phj^ical events Hardly 
anythmg in the history of philosophy has produced greater con- 
fusion than the attempt to distinguish one of the two as true ‘ bemg.” 
Wherever the word “real ’ is significantly used it means one and the 
same thing. 

The opponent of this view will perhaps not feel that what has . 
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been said upsets his own view m any way, but will be ol the imprK- 
sion that the preceding arguments presuppose a point ol departure 
he IS from the outset unwilling to adopt He must indeed grant 
that a decision regarding the reality or unreality of a fact m ex- 
penence is always made in the way described, but he claims that 
in this way one anivcs only at what Kant called empir/cfll reality 
This method defines the realm of the observations of everyday me 
and of science, but beyond this limit lies something more, 
transcendent reality, which cannot be deduced by strict logic, an 
therefore is not a postulate of the understanding, but is jwrhaps a 
postulate of reason This is the only real external norld. and it alone 
IS relevant to the philosophical problem of the existence of the ex- 
ternal world Tbus our discussion leaves the question of the meanmg 
of the word “reality,” and turns to that of the phrase “external world 


The phrase ‘external world” is evidently used in two diflcrcn 
ways first in the language of everyday life, and secondly as a tec • 
meal term m philosophy 

Wherever it occurs in daily life it has, as do most of the 
sions used in practical affairs, a sensible meaning which can bc 
stated In opposition to the “inner world,” which includes memones, 
thoughts, dreams, desires, feelings, the external world is simply tte 
world of mountains and trees, of animals and men Every emw 
knows what is meant when we assert the existence of defimte oN 
jects of this world, and we must insist that it really means absolutely 
nothing more than what the child knows We all know how to 
\cnfy the statement, say, that ‘there is a casUe in the park outsiW 
the city ” We act m certim ways and then if certain clearly desen^ 
able facts arc expcnenced we say “Yes, there really is a c^lle 
there,” otherwise we say the statement was wrong, or a lie And ii 
someone asks us “Was the castle also there at night, when no one 
saw It? ' We answer ‘ Undoubtedly! For it would have been un* 
possible to build it since this morning, furthermore the condition 
of the building shows that not only was it there yesterday, bu 
for hundreds of years, hence before we were bom ” Thus we pos* 
sess quite definite empirical catena with which to determine 
whether houses and trees existed when we did not see them, ^ 
whether they already existed before our birth, and whether they 
will exist after our death This means that the statement that tho« 
things ‘ exist independently of us" has a clear verifiable meamngi 
^d IS obviously to be affirmed We can very well distinguish em- 
puncally things of this sort from those that arc only “subjective’ an 
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“dependent upon us “ If, for tnstaiure, because of some visual defect 
1 see a dark spot when I look at the adjacent wall I say that the 
spot IS there only when I look at it, but I say that the wall is there 
even when I do not look at « The venfication of this distinction is 
indeed quite easy, and both these statements say just what is con- 
tained JO the verifications, and nothing else 

Hence if the phrase external world is taken with the sigmfication 
it has in everyday life then the question regarding its existence is 
simply the question are there m addition to memories, desires and 
ideas also stars, clouds, plants, animals, and my own body? We have 
just seen that it would be simply absurd to answer this question 
m the negative There are, quite evidently, houses, clouds, and am- 
mals existing independently of us, and I said above that any thinker 
who denied the existence of the external world in this sense would 
have no claim on our respect Instead of telling us what we mean 
when wc speak of mountains and plants he would convince us that 
there aren’t any such things at all* 

But science' Does it, in opposition to common sense, mean 
something other than things bke houses and trees when it speaks of 
the extei^ world? It seems to me that nothing of the sort is the 
case For atoms and electnc fielib, or whatever the physicist may 
speak of, are just what coosutute houses and trees according to 
(heir theory, and therefore the one must be real in (he same sense 
as the other The objectivity of mountains and clouds is exactly the 
same as that of protons and energies — these latter stand m no 
greater opposition to ’ subjectivity,” say to feelings and ballucina- 
tions, than do the former In fact we are at last convinced that the 
existence of even the most subtle “invisible things,” assumed by the 
scientist, IS, in principle, verified exactly as is the leali^ of a tree 
or a star 

In order to settle the dispute conceirung leahsm it is of very 
great importance to draw the physicist’s attention to the fact that 
his external world is simply nature, which also surrounds us in daily 
life, and not the “transcendent world ’ of the metaphysician The 
distinction between the two is agam especially clear m Kant’s 
philosophy Nature, and everything of which the physicist can and 
must speak belongs, according to Kant, to empirical reality, and 
what that means is (as we have already said) explained by him 
in just the way that it must be by us Atoms in Kant’s system have no 
transcendent reahty, they are not “things m themselves ” Hence the 
physicist cannot appeal to the Kanban philosophy, its arguments , 
lead only to the empincal external world which we all acknowledge, 
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not to a transcendent world, his electrons are not metaphysical 
entities 

Nevertheless many scientists speak, of the necessity 
the existence of an external world as a metaphysical hypothesis 1 
be sure, they do not do this within their own science (even though 
all the necessary hypotheses of a saence ought to be found mthtn 
It), but only where they leave this realm and begin to philosophize 
In fact the transcendent external world is something dealt with only 
in philosophy, never in a science, nor in daily life It is simp y a 
technical term into whose meaning we must now inquire 

How IS the transcendent or metaphysical external world ois- 
tinguished from the empirical world? In philosophical systems i is 
thought of as somehow standing behind the empirical world, where 
the word ‘ behind ’ indicates that U cannot be known in the same 
sense as can the empincal world, that it lies beyond a boundary 
which separates the accessible from the inaccessible 

This distinction has its onginal source m the view, formerly 
held by most philosophers, that m order to know an object it » 
necessary to perceive n directly, knowledge is a sort of intuition, 
and IS perfect only when the obj^ is directly present to the knower 
as a sensation or feeling Hence according to this view what wnnot 
be immediately expenenced or perceived remains unknowable, in 
comprehensible, transcendent, it belongs to the realm of things in 
themselves Here there is simply a confusion, which I have revcaJcfl 
elsewhere many times, between knowledge and mere acquaintance or 
expencncc But modem scientists will certainly be guilty of no sum 
confusion I do not believe that any physicist is of the opinion mat 
knowledge of the electron consists in the fact that it enters bodily 
into the consciousness of the investigator through an act of intuition 
He will, rather, bold the view that for complete knowledge it is only 
necessary to state the laws governing the behavior of the electron 
so exhaustively that all formulae into which its properties enter m 
any way are completely conBrmed by expcnence In other words 
the electron and equally all physical realities are not unknowable 
things m themselves, they do not belong to transcendent reality, « 
this IS characterized by the fact that it contains the unknowable 
Therefore we again come to the conclusion that all physicm 
hypotheses can refer only to empincal reality, if by this we mean the 
knowable In fact it would be a self-contradiction to assume hypo 
thetically something unknowable For there must always be definite 
reasons for setting up an hypothesis, the hypothesis has a certain 
function to fulfill Therefore what is assumed in the hypothesis must 
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have the property of fulfilling this fiincuon, and must be so con- 
stituted that It IS justified by those reasons But in just this way cer- 
tain statements are made regarding the assumed entity and these 
express our knowledge of it And of course they contain complete 
knowledge of it For only that can be assumed hypothetically for 
which there are grounds in experience 

Or does the “reahstic” scientist want to designate the theory of 
objects which are not directly experienced as a metaphysical hypoth- 
esis for some other reason than that of their unknowableness, which is 
not under consideration at all? To this he will perhaps answer affirma- 
tively In fact We Jeam from numerous statements in the literature that 
Uie physicist does not add any statement of its unknowable char- 
acter to his aSirmation of a transcendent world, quite the contrary, 
he IS nghtly of the opinion that the nature of the extra mental things 
IS correctly represented by hjs equations Thus the external world 
of the physical realist is not that of traditional metaphysics He uses 
the technical temi of the philosopher, but what he means by it has ap- 
peared to us to be nothing but the externa) world of everyday We, 
whose existence no one. not even the “positnrst,” doubts 

VVhat, then, « that other reason which leads the ‘'realist” to 
conceive hes external world as a metaphysical hypothesis? >Vhy does 
he want to distinguish it from the empincal external world which 
wc have described'’ The answer to this question leads us back again 
to an earlier point m our discussion The physical “realist” is quite 
satisfied with our descnpiion of the external world except in one 
point he does not believe that wc have granted it enough reality It 
is not because it is unknowable, or for any such reason that be 
thinks his “external world ’ differs from the empirical, but only be- 
cause a different, higher reality pertains to it This often shows itself 
m his language, the word “real” Is frequently reserved for that ex- 
ternal world m contrast wath the merely “ideal,” “subjective” con- 
tents of consciousness, and in opposition to mere “logical” construc- 
tions, “positivism’ being reproached with the attempt to reduce 
reality to such logical constructs 

But the physical realist, too, feeU obscurely that, as wc know, 
reality is not a “predicate,” hence he cannot well pass from our 
empincal to his transcendent external world by ascnbmg to it, m 
addition to the characteristics which we also atinbufe to physical ob- 
iects, the characteristic of “reality" Nevertheless he expresses him- 
self in this way, and this lUcgitunate leap, which cames him beyond ^ 
the realm of sigmficasce, would toikcd be “metaphysical, and will 
be felt by him to be such- * * 
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base our final judg- 
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Now we see the situation deariy, and can 

mg those concerning the reality of a physical object, «n 
only in the “given.’ and that therefore th^ ^ 

tions can be formulated and understood only with the help of 
given— this pnnciple is mistakenly conceived as if it 
presupposed that only the given is real Therefore the re ‘ 
impelled to contradict this principle and to cstabbsh the 
that the meamng of an existential proposition is in sense exhaust 
by mere propositions of the form “under these deflmte . , „ 
that definite experience will occur” (those propositions constireti^ 
an infinite set according to our view), but that their meamng 
beyond all this m something else, which is to be designated, s^y» , 

‘ independent existence,” as "transcendent being,” or similarly, 
to which our pnnciple fails to do justice _ 

And here we inquire Well, how do you do justice to it? W 
do these phrases ‘ independent existence’ and “transcendent 
mean'* In other words what verifiable difference does it make m 
world whether transcendent being pertains to an object or not? 

Two answers are given to this question The first that^ it max 
a very great difference For a scientist who believes m a rem w 
teraal world will feel and work very differently from one who 
lievcs himself to be ‘describing sensations” The former will OD* 
serve the starry heavens, whose view makes him conscious ^ 
own puny nature, and the incomprehensible sublimity and grandeu 
of the world with very different fechogs of fervor and awe from tn 
latter, for whom the most distant galactic systems are merely com- 
plexes of his own sense impressions ” The former will devote h^* 
self to his task with an inspiration and will feel a satisfaction in tne 
knowledge of the external world which is denied to the latter, W" 
cause he believes himself to be dealing only with his own con- 


structions 

In answer to this we offer the following comment Let us assum 
that somewhere m the behavior of two scientists there docs ^ 
difference such as has been desenbed here Such a difference wou 
of course be an observable difference Suppose now somebody W" 
sists on expressing this difference by saying that one of the scientis 
beheves m a real external world and the other does not In tna 
event the meanmir of this statement would consist solely m 
observe in the behavior of the two men That is, the words 
Kte reahty” or ‘ transcendent being,” or whatever expressions w 
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might choose to employ, mean here simply certam states of feeling, 
which occur in the men when they observe the worM, or make state- 
ments about It, or philosophize II is, indeed, the cas® that the use of 
the words * independent existence,” ‘ transcendent reality,” etc , is 
simply and only the expression of a feeling of a psychological attitude 
of the speaker (this, moreover, may, in the final analysis, be tnie of all 
metaphysical propositions) If someone assures us that there is a 
real external world in the trans-empmea! sense of the word, be of 
course believes himself to haw communicated some truth about the 
world But m actual fact, his words express something very different, 
they merely express certam feelings which give nse to various Im- 
gujslic and other reactions on his part 

If this self-evident point requires any further emphasis I should 
like to call attention to the fact — and with the greatest stress on the 
seriousness of what is said — that the non metaphysician is not dis- 
tinguished from the metaphysiaan by, say, the absence m him of 
those feelings which the other expresses m terms of the statements 
of a mihshc philosophy, but only hy the fact that he /erpgmzes that 
these statements simply do not have the meaning they seem to have, 
and are therefore to be avoided The non metaphysician will express 
these same feelings in a different way In other words the contrast 
drawn in the first answer of the “reiist” between the two types of 
thmkers was misleading and unjust If one is unfortunate enough 
not to fed the sublimity of the starry heavens something other than 
a logical analysis of the concepts of reahly and external world is 
to be blamed To assume that the opponents of metaphysics are 
unable justly to comprehend, say, the greatness of Copernicus, be- 
cause m a certain sense the Ptolemaic view represents the empirical 
facts as well as the Copemican, seems to me to be as strange as to 
beheve that the “positmst" cannot be a good parent because accord- 
ing to his theory hts children are merely complexes of his own sense- 
impressions, and it is therefore senseless to take measures for their 
welfare after his death No the world of the non-metaphysician is 
the same world as that of all other men, it lacks nothing which is 
needed to bestow meaning on all the propositions of science and 
the whole conduct of life He merely avoids adding meanmgicss state- 
ments to his description of the world 

XVe come now to the second answer which can be given to the 
question concerning the meaning of the assertion of a transcendent 
reahty It consists in granting that it makes no difference at all for 
experience whether or not one assumes somethmg'further to exijt 
behmd the empirical world, that metaphysical realism therefore 



cannot be tested and is actually onverfable 

dicate any farther svhat ts meant by tins ^“^1 mn 

,t does mean something, and this meaning can be understood even 

"'XTnoTnE but the vtew. erruen^ m the 4=^”^. 

that the meaning of a proposition has imthmg to do w>th i 
uon. and we need only apply out earlier general enumm m t» 
special case Therefore we most say yon designate here ^ 
isVenee or reahty something which simply cannot m any way K 
given or explained Yet despite this you believe that 
make sense We shall not quarrel with you over this point But 
much IS certain according to the admission just made ^ 
can m no way become evident, it cannot be expressed - 

Of spoken commuiucation, nor by any gesture or induct, 
this were possible we should have before us a verifiable empmesu 
fact, and the world would be diBerent if the proposition “ 

an external world ■ were true, ftom what it would he if it were 
This difference would then constitute the meaning of the 
“real external world,” hence it would be an empmcal roeamngf 
IS, this real external world would again be only the emptneal wo a. 
which, hke all human beings, we also acknowledge Even to sjxw 
of any other world is logic^y impossible There can be no 
Sion concerning it, for a non verifiable existence cannot enter 
mgfully into any possible proposiuon Whoever siiU believes— or 
lievcs himself to believe — in it must do so only silently Aigumen 
can relate only to what can be said 

The results of our discussion may be summanaed as 

1) The justified unassailable nucleus of the “positivistic” tendent^ 
seems to me to be the principle that the meamng of every propos 
tion IS completely contained within its vcnfication m the given 

But this pnnaple has seldom been clearly apparent within 
general tendency, and has so frequently been mixed with so many u 
tenable propositions that a logical purification is necessary U o 
wishes to call the result of the purification positivism, which would pe 
haps be histoncally justifiable, at least a differentiating adjective m 
be added Sometimes the term “logical” or else “logistic 
IS used* Otherwise the designation “consistent empmcism see 
to me to be appropnate 

3 See the erUcle by Bliimbers and Feigl m the Journal of 
XXVin (1931) the article by E. Kaila m the Annales Vmvtr^iof 
VoL Xni. Ser B (Turku. 1930). and tte one by A. Petiall in the Schn/im 
UniveTSilSt GStebort 
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2) This pnnciple does not mean and does not imply that only 
the given is real Such an assertion does not make sense 

3) Hence also, consistent empincism does not deny the existence 
of an externa! world, it merely points out the empincal meaning of 
this existential proposition 

4) It IS not a “Theory of As If ” It does not assert that every- 
thmg behaves as if there were physical independent bodies, but for 
it, too, everything is real wbicb the non philosophixing scientist calls 
real The subject matter of physics is noi sensations, but laws The 
formulation, used by some positivists, that bodies arc only “com 
pJexes of sensations” is therefore to be rejected What is conect is 
only that propositions concerning bodies are transformable into 
equivalent propositions concerning the occurrence of sensations in 
accordance with laws 

5) Hence logical positivism and realism are not in opposition, 
whoever acknowledges our fundamental pnnciple must be an em- 
pincal realist * 

6) An opposition exists only between the consistent empincist 
and the metaphysician, and indeed no more agamsi the realist than 
against the idealist metaphysician (the former has been referred to 
m our discussion as “realist’ lo quotation marks) 

7) The denial of the existence of a transcendent external world 
would be just as much a metaphysica! statement as its afiirmation 
Hence the consistent empincist docs not deny the transcendent 
world, but shows that both its denial and affirmation are meaningless 

This last distinction is of the greatest importance I am con 
vmced that the chief opposition to our view denves from the fact 
that the distinction between the falsity and the meaninglessness of 
a proposition is not observed The proposition ‘ Discourse concern- 
ing a metaphysical external world is meaningless” does not say 
“There is no external world,” but something altogether different 
The empiricist does not say to the metaphysician “what you say is* 
false,” but, “what you say asserts nothing at ah’” He does not con- 
tradict him, but says “I don’t underetand you ” 

4 On this point and on the eaUte nibicct of the present essay the reader a also 
referred to Hans Cornelius "Zur Kniik der WissenschafUichen Grundbesnffe" 
Erkenninls VoL II The formulations there are however open to objections. See 
«Jso the splendid remarks ra Chapter X of Pbitlip Frank t fine work Dor Knutal- 
ttselz und leine Grtnzen and Kodolf Carnaps ScheInprobUme der PkUosophle 
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The Empiricist Criterion 
of Meaning 

DY CARL G HEMPEL 


1 Introduction 

The fundamental tenet of modem empincism 
111 non analytic knowledge is based on expencnce 
thesis the principle of empiricism ' Conlemporaiy ‘ 

has added* to it the maxim that a sentence makes a cogniuveiy m 
ingtul assertion, and thus can be said to be either f™' 

If It 13 either ( 1 ) analytic or seU^onttadicloy Silled 

least m pnnciple of expcrienual test According to Uiis ^ 
empincist criterion oi cogntine meaning or of cognitive sig 
many of the formulations of traditional metaphysics and larg P 
of epistemology arc devoid of cognitive significance — 
some of them may be m non<ogn!tive import .^3111 

emotive appeal or the moral inspiration they offer Sinulariy T„,thin 
doctnnes which have been at one time or another formulate ^ 
empmcal science or its border disciplines arc so contnvca ^ , 
incapable of test by any conceivable evidence they are t . 
qualified as pseudo hypotheses which assert nothing an 

This article first appeared m Vol. 4 ©( Revue In ema lonate 4* 

It IS republished here w th the kfad pennias oo of Professor Hempei an 

of that joumaL ^ 

1 This term Js used by Benjaio a (2) in an examination of (27) 

empinc stu For a recent discuss on €>f the basic ideas of empir c sm see 
f S X that the 

2. In his stimulating article “Postmsm W T Suce argues in MnDircism 
teslabihty cr ter on of meaning is not log cally entailed by the pnnc pie ol gjj,tjnee 
(See (29) espec ally secuon tl ) This Is correct "8 ' _„,ncal evi 

expresses knowledge oidy f it is e tber analytic or corroborated by p _ygjgnt 
deacr the former goes further and identifies the domain of cogniuve if jg 

r diKOurse w th that of potential knowledge f e t grants cogmuve ^P» ^ 

>- sentences for whch— unless they are ether analytic or contraoicwry 
empmcal ev dence is conce vable 
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therefore have no explanatory or predictive force whatever This 
verdict applies, for example, to the neo vitalist speculations about 
entelechies or vital forces, and to the ‘ telefinalist hypothesis” pro- 
pounded by Lecomte du Nouy* 

The preceding formulations of ll« principle of empincism and 
of the empmcist meaning cntenon provide no more, however, than 
a general and rather vague characterixation of a basic point of view, 
and they need therefore to be elucidated and amplified And while 
m the earlier phases of its development, logical empincism was to 
a large extent preoccupied with a entique of philosophic and scien- 
tific formulations by means of those fundamental principles, there 
has been in recent years an increasing concern with the positive tasks 
of analyzing m det^ the logic and methodology of empirical science 
and of clarifying and restating the basic ideas of empiricism in the 
light of the insights thus obtained In the present article, I propose 
to discuss some of the problems this search has raised and some of 
the results it seems to have established 

2 Changes in the Testability Criterion 
OF EMPmiCAL Meaning 

As our formulation shows, the empuicist meaning cntenon lays 
down the requirement of expenentia! testability for those among 
the cogmtively raeanmgful sentences which are neither analytic nor 
contradictory, let us call them sentences with empincal meaning, 
or empincal significance The concept of testability, which is to 
render precise the vague notion of being based — or rather baseable 
— on experience, has undergone several modifications which reflect 
an increasingly refined analysis of the structure of empincal knowl- 
edge In the present section, let us examine the major stages of this 
development 

For convenience of exposition, we first introduce three auxiliary ^ 
concepts, namely those of observable characteristic, of observation ‘ 
predicate, and of observation sentence A property or a relation of 
physical objects will be called an observable characteristic if, under 
suitable circumstances, its presence or absence in a given instance 
can be ascertained throu^ direct observauon Thus, the terms ' ’• 
“green,” ‘ soft,” “liquid,” ‘ longer than,” designate observable chm- 
actenstics, while ’bivalent,” “radioactive,” “better electnc c6n- 
ductor,” and “introvert” do not Terms which designate observable 
chsciKierrsCics fw csHfd i7iJwfy?urtwv /wd’caw Jv.tjal)y, iy au * 

3 Cf (19), Ch. XVI •• 



[lleL-on .e„,e.ce w= shaH understand any »= 

rectly or incorrectly— asserts of one or more specifically 

jects that they have, or that they laek some 

charactenstic The following sentences, for exampl^ meet ™ „ 

dition “The Eiffel Tower is taller than the buddin|l “ 

•The pointer of this instrument does nij covet <*'= P™' 

■y on the scale,” and even, ' The largest dinosaur on '"'“P ™ 

York’s Museum of Natural History had a blue tongue • “ 

sentence assigns to a specified object a 

tongue— which is of such a kind that under suitable 

(eg, in the case of my Chow dog) its 

be ascertained by direct observation Our concept of 

sentence is intended to provide a precise mlerprctation of he 

idea of a sentence asserting something that is m 

tamable by direct observation even though it may 

actually incapable of being observed by myself, pcrhap 

my contemporaries, and possibly even by any 

ever lived or will live Any evidence that might be ^dduc 

test of an empincal hypothesis may now be thought of as be* 5 

pressed in observation sentences of this kind * 

We now turn to the changes m the conception of teswmiji 
and thus of empirical meaning Jn the early days of the v 
Circle, a sentence was said to have empincal meaning u « 
capable, at least m pnnciple, of complete venfication by oD 
tional evidence, ic if o^crvational evidence could be ^ 

which, if actually obtained, would conclusively establish the 
of the sentence * With the help of the concept of observation 

4 Observation sentences of this kind belwij to what Carnap tbe 

thing lansw** («f « g (D PP $^53) Tl>« Aw inter 

data vhich serve as Ibe basis lor emp ncal tests ts clear in particular to 
subjective tesiiog procedures used ns science as well as m large areas frjouentlr 
inquiry on lie common-sense level In episternologjcal discussions it b u, 

assumed that the ulumate evidence for belieb about empirical of 

percepltons and sensat ons whose desctipiton calls for a n_,ch can- 

• language The specific problems connected wiU» the phenomenalistic app 

not be discussed here but it should be mentioned ihal at any -non are 

considcraUons presented in this article in regard to the testabuty 
applicable mutatls n ufjndu to the case of a phenomenalistic basis as 

5 Originally the permissible evidence was meant to ijrcimes. 

observable by the speaker and perhaps hu fellow beings duruig i ...jjnjenis 
Thus construed the criterion rules out, as cognitively meaningless m eihets, 
about the distant future or the remote past as has been pointed by 

by Ayer m (I) Chapter I by Pap in (21) Chapter 13 esp pp 3“ « , the 

RusseU m (27) pp 445-47 This dIBculty u avoided however if of 

•j. “vtdence to consist of any finite set of “loically possible S 
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This cntcnon, however, has several senous defects The first of 
those here to be mentioned has been pointed out ^ vanous wnteis 
(a) The verifiability requirement roles out all sentences oi uni- 
versal form and thus all statements purporting to express general 
laws, for these cannot be conclusively venficd by any finite set ol 
observational data And since sentences of this type institute an 
integral part of scientific theories, the verifiability requirement must 
be regarded as overly rcstnciive in this respect Similarly, e 
tenon disqualifies all sentences such as “For any substance mere 
exists some solvent," which contain both universal and e^stenuai 
quantifiers (i e , occurrences of the terms “all ’ and “some or tnei 
equivalents), for no sentences of this kind can be logically de u 
from any finite set of observation sentences 

Two further defects of the venfiabihty requirement do not seem 
to have been widely noticed . 

(6) Suppose that S is a sentence which satisfies the 
entenon, whereas N is a sentence such as “The absolute is P®“^ ’ 
to which the criterion attributes no empirical meaning Then 
alternation SvN (i e , the expression obtained by connecting tn 
two sentences by the word ‘or”), likewise satisfies the entenon, 
for if S IS a consequence of some finite class of observation sen- 
tences, then tnvially SvN is a consequence of the same class But 
clearly, the empiricist entenon of meaning is not intended to coun- 
tenance sentences of this sort In this respect, therefore, the requiK* 
ment of complete venfiabihty is too inclusive 

(e) Let • P ’ be an observation predicate Then the purely W' 
istential sentence “(Ei:)P(x)” (“There exists at least one 
that has the property P ’) is completely venfiable, for it follows from 
any observation sentence asserting of some particular object tna 
it has the property P But its denial, being equivalent to the umversa 

IS a matter o{ pure logic and requires no factual informailon whatever »hich 

A imular nusundctstaoding is m evidence m the following passage in w ^ 
W 11 Werkmeuter claims to characlerUe a view held by logical positivists 
proposition is said to be “tnie when It b Nenfiabte in principle i e . 

know the condiuons which when tealized will make •reofication poMjbje v 
Ayer) ” (cf (31) p 143) The quoted thesis which again was never held W 
logical positivist, including Ayer is in fact logKally absurd For we can rw r 
describe eondiuoas which if tealized would verify the sentence "The 
the Chrysler Building is painted a bright yellow , but similarly we can C« 
vwifymg condiuons for its denial bence according to the quoted principle eoxn 
sentence and its denial would have to be c<Muidered true Incidentally the pi“ 
under discussion does not accord with Werkmeister s perfectly correct obseffs 
I t p 40 that verifiibility is intended to characterize the meaning of a leoten 
which shows that venfiabihty b meant to be a entenon of cogniuve iigmficanee ra 
than of truth. 
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sentence *‘(x) • — P(jr) ’ (‘Notbing has the property P’) js clearly 
not completely venfiahle, as follows from comment (a) above 
Hence, under the cntenon (2 1), the denials of certain cmpmcally 
• — and thus cognitively — significant sentences arc empincaUy mean- 
ingless, and as they are neither analytic nor contradictory, they are 
cognitively meanmgless But however we may delimit the domam 
of significant discourse, \^'e shall have to msist that if a sentence falls 
wjthm that domain, then so must its denial To pul the matter more 
explicitly The sentences to be qualified as cognitively meaningful 
are precisely those which can be sigmficantly said to ^ either true 
or false But then, adherence to (2 1) would engender a senous 
dilemma, as la shown by the consequence just mentioned We would 
either have to give up the fundamental logical prmaple that if a 
sentence is true or false, then its denial is false or true, respectively 
(and thus cognitively significant), or else we must deny, m a manner 
reminiscent of the mtuitionistic conception of logic and mathematics, 
that “(x) P(x) ’ is logically equivalent to the negation of 
“(Er) p (jr) ” Clearly, the cntenon (2 1), which has disqualified 
Itself on several other counts, does not warrant such drastic measures 
for Its preservation, hence, it has to be abandoned ' 

Strictly analogous considerations apply to an alternative cntenon, 
which makes complete faisifiability in prmapte the defining ehar- 
actenstic of emptncal significance Let us formulate this cntenon 
as follows A sentence has empirical meaning if and only if it is 
capable, in principle, of complete refutation ^ a finite number of 
observational data, or, more precisely 

(2 2) Requirement of complete fabifiability m pnnctple A sen- 
tence has empincal meaning if and only if its denial is not analytic 
and follows logically from some finite logically consistent class of 
observation sentences • 
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This cntcnon qualifies a sentence as empmcally meaningful il 
Its denial satisfies the requirement of complete venfiabihty, as is to 
be expected, it is therefore inadequate on similar grounds as m 

(a) It rules out purely existential hypotheses, such as “There 
exists at least one unicom.” and all sentences whose formulation 
cslk for mixed — i e , universal and existential — quantification, lo 
none of these can possibly be conclusively falsified by a finite number 
of observation sentences 

ib) If a sentence S is completely falsifiable whereas ^ * 

sentence which is not, then their conjunction, S N (i e , the ex 
pression obtained by connecting the two sentences by the wo 
“and ’) IS completely falsifiable, for if the denial of S is enm e 
by some class of observation sentences, then the denial of S N is, 
a portion, entailed by the same class Thus, the entenon al ows 
empirical sigmficance to many sentences which an adequate empiri- 
cist cntcnon should rule out, such as, say “All swans are white an 
the absolute is perfect ” 

(c) If * P ’ IS an observation predicate, then the assertion tna 
all things have the property P is qualified as significant, but its 
denial, being equivalent to a purely existential hypothesis, is dis- 
qualified (c£ (a)) Hence, entenon (2 2) gives nse to the same 
dilemma as (2 1) 

In sum, then, interpretations of the testability entenon in terms 
of complete verifiability or of complete falsifiability are inadequae 
because they are overly restnctive in one direction and overly in- 
clusive in another, and because both of them require incisive changes 
m the fundamental pnnciples of logic 

Several attempts have been made to avoid these difficulties y 
construing the testability entenon as demanding merely a 
and possibly indirect confirmability of empincal hypotheses by o 
servalional evidence , 

(2 3) A formulation suggested by Ayer* is characteristic o 
these attempts to set up a clear and sufficiently comprebensi 
r entenon of confirmability It states, in effect, that a sentence S has 
empjncal import if from S in conjunction wit h suitable subsidiary 

tecuoa 1 7 iBd 19 24 also see (23) vot II pp 282 285) Whether Popper 
subscribe to the proposed restatement of the talaifiabQity criterion 1 oo not ^ 

. _ ^ tl) Ch. 1. — case against the requirements of verifiability and of 1 
•bilily ind favor of a requirement of partial confirmability and disconfirmaoui.r 
very clearly presented also by Pap in (21) Oiapier 13 
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hypotheses it is possible to denve observation sentences which are 
not derivable from the subsidiary Iqrpotheses alone 

This condition is suggested by a closer consideration of the 
logical structure of scientific testing, but it is much too liberal as 
It stands Indeed, as Ayer himself has pointed out m the second edi- 
tion of his book. Language, Truth, and Logic his entenon allow 
empincal import to any sentence whatever Thus, e g , if S is the 
sentence “The absolute is perfect ” it suffices to choose as a sub- 
sidiary hypothesis the sentence ‘Jf the absolute is perfect then tins 
apple IS red” in order to make possible the deduction of the ob- 
servation sentence “This apple is red,” which clearly does not fol 
low from the subsidiary hypothesis alone 

(2 4) To meet this objection, Ayer has recently proposed a 
modified version of his testability criterion The modification re- 
stnets, m effect, the subsidiary hypotheses mentioned in (2 3) to 
sentences which are either analytic or can independently be shown 
to be testable in the sense of the modified criterion ** , . t 

But It can readily be shown that this new entenon like the re- 
quirement of complete falsifiabihty allows empirical sigmficanM 
to any conjunction S N, where S satisfies Ayer s entenon wMe 
is a sentence such as ‘ The absolute is perfect.” which is to be di^ 
qualified by that entenon Indeed whatever consequences can be 


«»ut, ,h..h t= ..11. 'A 
sQolher pnne pie *lueD n« letdis me rnncifie v 
.entenw m order lo be mwt «t «Jeny which .re 

or class such that it « log.csUy powble directly io ob*"'® 
msunces of that clsss or kmd And U . d”?Uy W 

which .re of . c!«, or kuid such th.t it ^ gnlS" I 

observe any insunce of that class or kind then the mt.ilEd bv the re- 
think the irgument Stace offers lo prove th.t dis pnn p .ssump- 

quirement of testability is inconclusive oremises'ot i v.lid deductive 

tion that “on the tiwnsfonnatioil view of 'p ^5) Without 

.rgument must be necessary Lfre . rmark on tte prmc.ple 

pressing this point «oy further I shoidd ,re to determine 

of observable kinds itself Professoi Suce ^^s not r . ,{ asserts or 

what “facts" . given sentence «setts ~ or "/«^”f“^runcle« 

demes.ny facts at ail Hence fac^terence of 

No matter however how one might ^ any fact at all. say / 

sentences Hus much seems firrt^^CTce of the ptmaple for 

then It satisfies the requirement Uid do.™ fa ^ expreied byaome 

— - r; 

original fonnulalion of the empirwisl form and involves no vicious’cirefe. 

^ JlThi»resmcuonisexpr^dmr«^fot^^“^ „ 

For the full suiemeoi of Ayers cnienmi, see w. 
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fS^Tiele^uX ra'Sr 7”" AnS 

the given sentence, it cotintenenM SN ^if te 

dilEculty has been pointed oat by Ptofesso A ChuKh who h 
shown'® thai if there arc any three observation scniences no" 
which alone entails any of the others then it rt ac- 

S whatsoever that either it or its denial has empirical impo 
cording to Ayer’s revised criterion 

3 TRANSUtTABILJTY INTO AN EMPIRICIST LANGUAGE 

AS A New Criterion of Cocnitivc Meaning 

1 think It IS useless to continue the search for an 
tenon of testability in terms of deductive t,,.!, ,,g 

tion sentences Tbc past development of this 
have considered the major stages— seems to warrant the cx^ 
that as long as we try to set up a critenon of testab hty for m 
vidual sentences m a natural language, m terms of 
*hip to observation sentences, the result will be either w res 
or too inclusive, or both In particular it appears likely w ... 
critena would allow empincal import, in the manner oi M 
or of {2 2)(ii), either to any alicmation or to any 
two sentences of which at least one is qualified as empin^y ^ 
ingful, and this pcculianty has undesirable consequences becaus 
liberal grammatical rules of English as of any 
guage countenance as sentences certain expressions (‘ . 

is perfect” was our illustration) which even by the most libera 
pincist standards make no assertion whatever, and these ^ 
then have to be permitted as components of empincally signi 
statements 

The predicament would not anse, of course, m an ani ^ 
language whose vocabulary and grammar were so chosen as o p 
elude altogether the possibility of forming sentences of any 
which the cmpincist meanmg cnienon is intended to rule ou 
us call any such language an empiriciJt language Th« re e 
suggests an entirely different approach to our problem , 

eral characterization of the kind of language that would qu iij 
empiricist, and then lay down the following . gg 

V. ^ (3 1) Translatabiliiy entenon of cogniiive meaning A sen 
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has cognmve meaning il and only if it is translatable into an em- 

*'*"This conception of cognitive import, while perhaps not e5tpl>citly 
stated, seems to underlie much of the more recent work on y 
empiricist writers, as far as I can sec it has Us ongm m Carnaps 
essay. Testability and Meaning (especially part IV) 

As any language, so also any empincist language can be char- 
acterized by mdicaling its vocabulary and the ndcs 
logic, ihe latter include the syntactical rules according to t'™:” ““ 
traces may be loraicd by means of Ihe given vocabulaiy In eBrat, 
therefore, the translatabibty cnlenon prop^es to '•karaaerae the 
cogmtively meanmgful sentences by the vocabulary o ^ 

ma7be linstmcted, and by the syntactical e“™™S7an 

coMmaion. What sentences arc singled “ “Sii»™ly^“2 
will depend, accordmgly, on die choice of the vorabnlaiy and 
the constmaion rules Let ns consider a specific po y - 
(3,2) We might qualify a language L as cnipincist if it 
the following conditions 

S5i”rS?oma'^IcratSroT logic which ate used m .be 
fnrmnlalion of senlences inclnding m paidcnla^ 

“and,” “or,” “if then . au* , V 1 *• 

things such that “ «s an element^f class , 

(2) Certain obsenation predicates These will be 

stitute the basic empincal vocabulary of L, referred to 

(3) Any eapressinn definable by means of those relerrea 

under (1) and (2) ^ ] 3„1 down 

(b) r/ie ruler of renlenre p„„em.o Mah^rmnca 

in some contemporaiy logical system such a P p_niitives. 

Since all defined terms can be eliminated m 
these rules stipulale in effect f jJ", usualtogical loco- 

Its sentences are expressible, with the help obiects Let 

lions, m terms of observable “2L7n ^ 

ns call any language of dus sort n ^ ™pmc(st 

sense Alternatively, the basic empincal nhcnomenalisttc terms, 
language might be construed as phenomena of pet- 

each of them refemng to some aspect o P ohenomraalistic 
cepnnn nr sensation The 

languages, however, presenu unmanly on die potential- 

empmcism, attenlion has been foenssed pnmanly on me po ^ 

— . „nna».o.i » tm mn bt™ >” <” 

b; Goo^tn (IS) 
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[118] . . 
,ti« of languages whose basic ^ 

seivauon predicates, tor the latter lend f !? " 

the descnption of that type of inteisnbjeetive evtdenee which is 
■voked in the test of scientific hypotheses t fio) then 

If we construe empmcist languages in the /^rtcominis 

the trauslatabihty cnteriou (31) avoids all *ort“™^. 

pointed out m our discussion of earlier forms of the testabihty 

*™°U) Our characterization of empmcist languages makes 
provision for universal and esistential quantification, l e , for Hie “ 
of the terms “all ’ and ‘some' , hence, no type of quantified sta»t 
IS generaUy excluded from the realm of cognitively significant ms 

course, , „ , u. (nr. 

(b) Sentences such as ‘The absolute is perfect cannot be tor 
mulated m an empmcist language (cf id) below), 

IS no danger that a conjunaion or altcroaiion containing ^ » 
of that kind as a component might be qualified as cognitivciy & 

(c) In a language L with syntactical rules conforming to 
Mathematica, the denial of a sentence is always again a sente 

of L Hence, the translatability criterion does not u, 

sequence, which is entailed by both (2 1) and (2 2), that 
denials of certain significant sentences are non significant, 

(d) Despite Its comprehensiveness, the new criterion does 

„ attnbutc cogmtive meaning to all sentences, thus, e g , the senten 
* ‘ The absolute is perfect and ‘ Nothingness nothings” canno 

translated into an empiricist language because their key terms a 
not definable by means of purely logical expressions and observa 


4 The Problem of Disposition Terms 
AND OF Theoretical Constructs 
k Yet, the new entenon is still too restrictive — as are, 
also its predecessors — in an important respect which now 
consideration If empmcist languages are defined in accordance 
(3 2), then, as was noted above, the translatability criterion ( 
allows cogmtive import to a sentence only if its constitutive 
terms are explicitly definable by means of observation predicates 
as we shall argue presently, many terms even of the physical sae 
are not so definable, hence the entenon would oblige us to rej 
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as devoid of cognitive import, all saentific hypotheses containing 
such terms — an altogether intolerable consequence 

The concept of temperature is a case in point At first glance, it 
seems as though the phrase Object x has a temperature of c de^es 
centigrade” or bnefiy ‘T(x)=c’ could be defined by the follow- 
mg sentence, (D) T(x) =c if and only if the foUowing condition 
IS satisfied If a thermometer is in contact with x then it registers c 
degrees on its scale , , , c 

Disregarding ruceties, it may be granted that the de^iens given 
here IS formulated entirely in refetenee to observables However, i 
has one highly questionable aspect In P/tncipia Mclhcmolicit and 
similar systems the phrase ‘if p then q’ is construed as 
ymous with not p or q’, and under this so^aUed ma 
pretation of the conditional, a statement of the form , 

is obviously true if (though not only d) the sentence standing m 
the place of p is false If therefore, the tneamng of '■ 
then '■ m the deBmens of (D) is understood in *e “ 0 “"“ 
sense, then that defimens is true if (though not 
not m contact with a thermometer — no matter what n 
we may give to c And since the definiendum 
the same circumstances, the defiration (D) wou q y . ^ 
the assignment of any temperature value 

not in contaa with a thermomeleri Analogous "PP'? 

to such terms as “electncally charged- ' "“f '''= 

“eleerne resistance,' etc , m short to all disposition terms ■ = • 
which espress the disposition of one or more ^ 

determinate way under spcciBed armrmstances A “ 

terms by means of observation predicates ca defimlion 

manner of (D), however natural and obvious a mode ol deltmnon 

this may at firet seem to be** »h- rfiffi- 

There are two mam directmos in which a res ^ 
culty might be sought On the one hand, it perfectly 

the definition of disposition terms in the manner ^ 

adequate provided that the phrase if tn namely 

IS construed m the sense it b obviously "X ,*! 

SnSS r.h'^™ome.et Sdn’o ere msuch «„,ae^ .hen .be 

S:Tb°Sre ^r"“ S'" ‘'■ t'SS .o”be used coumerfaerually, 

15 This dilBeulty m the defiiducw of ^ pomted out 

Md aiulyzed bjf Carnap (ta <6) *** aecuon 7> » . 



inr.l u m Ihl! “Sltone” sense, which implies n 
ditionsl, thet the defimens of (D) would have to ^ constraed TM 
suggestion would provide an answer to the problem of 
posuion tenus tf .1 were not tor the fact that no J ^ 
Lount o( the enact meanins ot countcrfactua^ 'f rtStiltX 
to be available at present Thus, the Omt way out of the difficulty hM 
the status of a program rather than that of a solution 
an adequate theory of counterfactual conditionals is f = 
plorable as such a theory is needed also tor the 
cept of general law in empirical sacncc and of attain 
A clanOcation of this cluster of problems constitutes * u 

of the urgent desiderata in the logic and mclhodolo^ o sc«nc» 
An alternative way of dealing with the dcfinit onal probl^ 
raised by disposition terms was suggested, and ’ 

by Carnap It consists in pcrmilling the introduction 
within an empiricist language, by means of so-cMlcd red ,t 

tenas, which have the character of partial or i 

Thus, c g , the conapt of temperature m our last illustratiw 
be mtroduad by means of the following reduction 
If a thermometer is in contact with an object x, then 
and only if the thermometer registers c degrees . 

This rule, m which the conditional may be 
material sense, specifies the meaning of ‘ temperature, i e , ot 
ments of the form ‘T(ji) = 0 ,” only partially, namely m reg 
those objects which are m contact with a thermometer, 


objects, it simply leaves the meaning of “T{Ar) e=sc 

The specification of the meaning of ’ temperature” may t 
gradudly extended to cases not covered in (R) by - 

further reduction sentences, which reflect the measurement o 
perature by dcvias other than thermometers . 

Reduction sentenas thus provide a means for the * ,, 

mulation of what is commonly referred to as operational defini i 

16. The concept of iirict irapl cat oo as introduced by C I 
no avail tor the interpretation of the atnmg if then a* here concept 
for It refers to a purely log cal relabonship of entailment, whereas w ^ 
under consideration will m general represent a nomological (actual* 

based on erapneal laws. For recent discussions of the problems of « rioodman 
and laws see Langford (18J Lewis (20) pp 210-230 Chisholm {W « jjj 
(14) Reichenbach (26) Chapter VJII Hempel and Oppenheim (i«>) 

Cf Carnap (6) a brief clementaTT expos lion of ^be central >deao*y 
found in Carnap (7) Part 111 Tbe partial definition (R) __ «entenc* 

' the express on T(x)=c” illustrates only tbe simplest type of reducto 

the so-called bilateral r^uction sentence . BndgnaOi 

18 On the concept of operational definition which was developea oy 
see for example Bridgman (3 4) and Fei^ (12) 


undetermined 
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At same tune, they show that the latter ate not “ 

the stnct sense of the word, but rather partial specifications of 

Th? prccedmg considerations suggest that in our characterim- 
hon (3 2) of empincist languages u-e braaden the Pto"™” ^ ’ 
by pcmutting in the vocabulary of L all those ^ 

Sg^be specdied m terms of the basic 
means of detonons or reduction sentences L“S““S« 
this more inclusive cntenon wdl be referred to as thing languages 
in the \nder sense , ^ j tK.<t man- 

If the concept of empincist language is 1’™“''™'^ ‘ LTd- 
ner, then the trinslatabihty cntenon (3 1 ) 

also all those statements whose constiment p"”P*p observables 
“empincal constructs,” i e , terms which do not ^sign ■ 

but which can be introduced by reduction sentences on the basis 

"‘“‘Sf'^Srtihzed vetsion, however, our cntenon of cog 
DlUve meaning may not do such as 

whjch arc formulated m terms -.fttential ” “electnc 

the terms "absolute temperature, gravjtauoo P® . V neither 
field” function” etc There arc reasons to ^nk tha ne^er 
defimootis nor reducuon sentences ^ „ ,( a system 

terms on the basis of observauon Pcct^'“',“ , , .’ggcj were avail- 
of reduction sentences for the concePt d e f nc “d ^t^ 
able, Ihen-to oveisimplify the point a hti e- womu oe ^ 
to d'esenbe, tu terms of a pvc„^0™ 

and some sufficient conditions for the pi« ’ howewr com- 
of an electnc field of any mathematical * ^Inirfor 

plex Actually, however, such entena can at best be given y 
some sufficiently simple kinds of fields — r.rred to may be 

Now theonL of the advan«d t^ hem 
considered as >'yP<«'''"cod'd«cl‘™ ^ assumptions Fun- 

are logical consequences of a set of lun ,v«tem are formu~ 

damental as well as derived sutewnts . ^,5 are no’t 

lated either m terms of certain tTe 

defined withm the system and thus p ^ . jw tjjjg, Thus, in 

in terms of expressions deto^ -eam^^f 
their logical structure such systras eq acquire 

preted ^ms studied m ™a‘hemal.« =nd 

amicability to '“’P;;^^’“^“rtS'ol M empincal interpretation 
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the theory— often derived rather than fundamental ones— into m 
empiricist language, which may contain both observation predicates 
and empmcal constructs And since the sentences which are Uius 
given empmcal meamng are logical consequences of the fundamentsu 
hypotheses of the theory, that translation elTccts, indirectly, a 
interpretation of the latter and of the constructs in terms of whicn 


they are formulated ** 

In order to make translatabibty into an cmpincist language ^ 
adequate criterion of cognitive import, we broaden therefore e 
concept of empiricist language so as to include thing languages in 
the narrower and in the wider sense as well as all interpreted 
retical systems of the kmd ]usl referred to “ With this understanding, 
(3 1) may finally serve as a genera! cnlcnon of cognitive meanmg. 


5 On “the Meaning” of an Empirical Statement 


In effect, the criterion thus arrived at qualifies a sentence « 
cognitively meaningful if its non logical constituents refer, directly 
or m certain specified indirect ways, to observables But it does not 
make any pronouncement on what “the meaning" of a cognitiwly 
significant sentence is, and in particular it neither says nor mpliM 
that that meaning can be exhaustively characterized by what the 
totality of possible tests would reveal m terms of observable phe- 
nomena Indeed, the content of a statement with empirical import 
cannot, in general be exhaustively expressed by means of any class 
of observation sentences 


For consider fixst, among the statements permitted by our cri- 
terion, any purely existential hypothesis or any statement involving 

19 n>e disunction between a fonnai deductive aystem and the empmcal 
resuUmg from it by an interpeelaUoo has been elaborated m detail by Reichenbara 
in his penetrating studies of the reladons between pure and physical geomeiiy ct, 
e. g. Reichenbach (25) The method by means of which a fonnai lysiein is 
empirical content u characterized by Retcbeiibach aa “coordinating defimtion « 
the pruniUves m the theory by means of specific empirical concepts As is loggwte 
by our discussion of reducUon and the interprelalion of theoretical constructs hot 

lie process m question may have to be construed as a partial interpretatim 
of the non logical terms of the system rather than as a complete definition ot me 
ui terms ot the concepts of a dung language ,, 

20 These systems have not been cbaractenzed here as fully and as precise^ » 
■would be desirable Indeed, the exact character of the empirical 

theoretical constructs and of the theories in which they function is m need of wnn 
investigation Some problems which arse m thn connection— such as whether 
m what sense theoretical constructs may be said to denote— are obviously also 
considerable epistemological mteresL Some suggestions as to the mterpretation “ 
toeoreucal constructs may be found m Carnap (8) section 24 and in Kaplan 
- for an excellent discussion of the epistemological aspects of the promeo, 
Feigl (13) 
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mixed quantificauon As was pointed out eailier, under (2 2) (a), 
statements of these kinds entail no observation sentences whatever; 
hence their content cannot be expressed by means of a class of ob- 
servation sentences 

And secondly, even most statements of purely universal form 
(such as “All flamingoes are pink**) entail observation sentences 
(such as “That thing is pmk“) only when combined with suitable 
other observation sentences (such as “That thing is a flamingo**) 

This last remark can be generalized TTie use of empirical hy^ih- 
escs for the prediction of observable phenomena requires, in practi- 
cally all cases, the use of subsidiary empirical hypotheses ** Thus, 
e g., the hypothesis that the agent of tuberculosis is rod-shaped 
does not itself entail the consequence that upon looking at a 
tubercular sputum specimen through a microscope, rod-like shapes 
Will be observed a large number of subsidiary hypotheses including 
the theory of the microscope, have to be used as additional premises 
in deducing that prediction 

Hence, what is swecpmgly referred to as “the (cognitive) mean- 
ing** of a gii-en scientific hypothesis cannot be adequately character- 
ized in terms of potential observatmoal evidence alone, nor can it 
be specified for (he hypothesis taken m isolation In order to under- 
stand “the meaRing** of a hypothesis within an empincur language, 
w-e have to know not merely what observation sentences it entails 
alone or in conjunction wnth subsidiary h)potheses, but also what 
other, Qon-observational, empirical sentences are entailed by it, what 
sentences in the gireo language would confirm or disconfirm it. and 
for what other hypotheses the pvco one would be confirmatory or 
disconfirmatory In other words, the cogmtivc meaning of a ititement 
m an empiricist language is reflected tn the totality of its logical rela- 
tionships to all other statements to that language and not to the ob- 
servation sentences alone In this sense, the sutements oi empirical 
science have a surplus roeamng over and abos’C what can be ex- 
pressed in terms of relevant obscrvatioB sentences ** 


6 The Locicxt Status or the 
E-MPnilCIST CRtTCRlOM OF Meamso 


What kind of a sentence, it has often been asked, h the emplri. 
cat meaning entenon itself? Plainly it a not an empincaj h)-poth-sn; 

31 Tim point b tbtrtj tiUn irio eoKuSmjea fa erfafrt* ol eornkr** 

«Ij»ific*ace •tkh ww Cnejwol fa 2. . , . „ , * 

32. For • fu&r djKtsMioa <rf ift* hm <f rt^st ffti t&r 

a pnlitM wia tx KVTtarr waa (Ett 
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but It IS not analytic or self-contradictory either, hence, when judged 
by Its own standard, is it not devoid of cogniuve meaning? in mat 
case, what claim of soundness or validity could possibly be made 


One might think of construing the cntenon as a definition which 
indicates what empincists propose to understand by a co^itiw y 
significant sentence, thus understood, it would not have the char- 
acter of an assertion and would be neither true nor false But mi 
conception would attribute to the cntenon a measure of arbitrariness 
which cannot be reconciled with the heated controversies it has en- 
gendered and even less with the fact, repeatedly illustrated in me 
present article, that the changes m its specific content have always 
been determined by the objective of making the cntenon a more 
adequate index of cognitive import And this very objective illumi- 
nates the character of the empiricist cntenon of meaning It is in- 
tended to provide a clarification and explication of the idea of a 
sentence which makes an mtelhgible assertion” Th«s idea is a“* 
mittedly vague, and it is the task of philosophic explication to rC' 
place It by a more precise concept In view of this difference oI 
precision we cannot demand, of course, that the "new” concept, 
the explicatum, be stnctly synonymous with the old one, the t%- 
plicandura How, then, are we to judge the adequacy of a proposed 
explication, as expressed in some specific cntenon of cognitive 
meaning? 

First of all, there exists a large class of sentences which are 
rather generally recognized as making intelligible assertions, aiw 
another large class of which this is more or less generally denied 
We shall have to demand of an adequate expLcation that it take into 
account these spheres of common usage, hence an explication which, 
let us say denies cognitive import to descnptions of past events or 
to generalizations expressed in terms of observables has to be re- 
jected as inadequate As we have seen, this fint requirement of 
adequacy has played an important rdle in the development of the 
empiricist meaning cntenon 


2J In the preface to Ihe aecond ed tion of his book Ayer takes a »efy 
pos lion he holds that the testability cntenon is m definition which however a bot 
M tirely «bilrary because a sentence which did not satisfy the criterion "would Mt 
be capable of being understood m Ibe sense hi which either scientific hypotne**’ 
or commonsense sutements are babitually uaderstood" ((1) p 16) 

24 Cf Canlaps characteruaiion of eapheaUon in his artcle (9) which eaan^ 
In outline the explication of the concept of probability The 
?de6niiion of Imegen at classes of equivalent classes, and the semantical 
of t™th— cf Tarski (30) — are outsiamlmf examples of explication. For a luci 
discussion of various aspects of logical analysis tee Pap (21), Chapter 17 
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But an adequate explication of the concept of cognitively sig- 
nificant statement must satisfy yet another even more important, 
requirement together with the explication of certain other concepts, 
such as those of confirmation and of probability, it has to provide 
the framework for a general theoretical account of the structure and 
the foundations of scientific knowledge Explication, as here under- 
stood, is not a mere description of the accepted usages of the terms 
under consideration it has to ga beyond the limitations, ambiguities, 
and mconsistencies of common usage and has to show how we had 
better construe the meamngs of those terms if we wish to arrive at 
a consistent and comprehensive theory of knowledge This type of 
consideration, which has been largely infiuenced by a study of the 
structure of scientific theones, has prompted the more recent exten- 
sions of the empincist meaning criterion These extensions are de- 
signed to include in the realm of cognitive significance vanous types 
of sentences which might occur m advanced scientific theones, or 
which have to be admitted simply for the sake of systematic simplicity 
and uniformity,"* but on whose cognitive significance or non signifi- 
cance a study of what the term ‘intelligible assertion’ means in 
everyday discourse could hardly shed any light at all 

As a consequence, the empincist entenon of meaning, like the 
result of any other explication, represents a linguistic proposal which 
itself IS neither true nor false, but for which adequacy ts claimed in 
two respects first m the sense that the explication provides a reason- 
ably close analysts of the commonly accepted meaning of the ex- 
pheandum — and this claim implies an empincal assertion, and sec- 
ondly m the sense that the explication achieves a rational recon- 
sirucfian ’ of the expheandum, i e , that it provides, together perhaps 
with other explications, a general conceptual framework which per- 
mits a consistent and precise restatement and theoretical systematiza- 
tion of the contexts in which the explicaodum is used — and this claim 
implies at least an assertion of a logical character 

Though a proposal in form, the empincist entenon of meaning 
IS therefore far from being an arbitrary definition, it is subject to 
revision if a violation of the requirements of adequacy, or even a 
Way of satisfying those requirements more fuUy, should be discov- 

25 Thus e. x. our emcnos qualiSes ms sifniAcsal ceruin (tatemenu coaUin- 
me. uy thousands of exutmtial or umserul quanuders— «tra thoueh such teo- 
trnces may never occur m everyday nor perhaps even m scientific discourse. For 
indeed, from m lystemailc po n( of view n iroald he aihiirtry and uniustlSable to 
hm;! the class of sirnificsot sistemmts lo those contsiRing no more than some fiaed - 
number of quantifiers For further dacusuon of this pouii, cf Carnap (6) s^tioos 
17 24 25 
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ered Indeed, it is to be hoped that before long some of the open 
problems encountered m the analysis of cognitive significance will 
be clanfied and that then our last version of the empincist meaning 
cntenon will be replaced by another, more adequate one 
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REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR (1958) 

If I were to write a revised version of this article, I would qualify the 
objecuons (2 l)(b) and (22)(b) agauist complete verifiability or falsi- 
fiability as cnteria of empineaj meaoingftdoess, or mpmcal significance 
The first of these objections argues that if a sentence S is empincally sig- 
nificant under the venfiabdity cnferioo, then so is SvN, even whM JV 
u cogniuvely meaningless m the sense of being (i) neither analytic nor 
self-contradictory and (ill devoid of empincal meaning m the sense of 
the verifiability entenoo, for whatever class of observation sentences com* 
pletely verifies S also completely venfies S\N, since 5vN is a logical 
consequence of S. — But the rule onder^g this latter assertion, i.c^ the 
rule toat an alternation is logically implied by either of its components, 
applies only If V. no less than S, » a statement t e a sentence which 
either true or false, and if the verifiability criterion u taken to characterize' 
all sentences, other than the ana^c and the seJf-contradictory*ones, 
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«hich can significamly be said to be either tnie or 
cannot be sien.ncanlly said to be either true or fal« ^nd^us b no stat^ 
ment at aU hence the inference from 5 to SvN fails —The case a8^‘“ 
objection (22)(b) is analogous* However the 

phea against the view of those who propound falsifiability as a «'«rion 
which will separate off the atatemenli of empmeal acience from tho« o: 
logic and mathematics and from those of metaphysics without denying 
truth or falsity to the latter Tor then qualifies as a significant Kieo 
tific statement if S docs even though W be a purely metaphysical utter 
ance The remain ng arguments mentioned in section 2 of my aruae 
seems to me fully sufficient however to disqualify both complete ven 
fiabihty and complete falsifiability as cnteria of cognitive si£n'B«°« 

I have more serious doubts concerning the idea of a translatabuiiy 
cnteiion of the kind proposed in sections 3 and 4 of the article ror 
notion of translatability needed in this conical is by no means fully * * 
and an attempt to explicate it faces considerable difficulties It se^ 
des rabte therefore to do without that idea In a sequel* to 
here under consideration I did just that and considered instead ihe pos- 
sibility of charaetcfizing cognitively significant sentences as bemg bui 
up accord ng to specified syntactieal rules from a given logical vocaou 
lary and from cogn lively (better eropincally) significant terms each 
of the latter would have to be either an observational predicate or w 
expression connected with a set of observational terms by sent wees oi 
spwified types such as definitions or reduction sentences which wuifl 
then be said to introduce the noiKbscrvational term in question Ther 
remains the problem of specifying the types of sentences which are w 
be permissible for this purpose Ibis issue which is bnefiy examined in 
section 4 of the present article has been dealt w'lth in much greats 
detail in two more recent essays of mine * 


1 A cniicisni to this «ffect wm [wl forth some yein »»» •'/ '.„a 

graduaio stm nar of fn ite rectniJir Ihe same po at wu made eapi ciW^ • 
forcefully by D Ryiuo In ha presdmiul addreai, “Vmdicauon 
P*S»T*V«SM« - Proceed ng, and Aidrnn, o/ 7ht Amtrieen fMotophKal Aiio- 
ciauon. VoL 30 (1937) p 4J-67 cf especully pp 57 58 , , „ 

Z This has recently been po nied «ol eeiy Acidly by 1 Scheflier m Prosp^ 
of ft Modest Emp ncism " The Rnirw of A/riorhyifcr Vok 10 PP- 383-4W ^ 
625 (1957) ct especially sect ons 7 II , 

3 C. O ilempel “The Concept of Cogniuve Si*oificance A ,5**^ 

froc Amtr Acad of Ant and 5efc»tcc» VoL 80 No 1 pp 61 77 (1951) 

4 This procedure seems closely related In spinl to one reeendy sugiestw y 
Scheffler (foe cf/, secUon 9) namc^ replacement ot the transtaiabil ty i ^ 
by the foUowinj enter oa 5 b cognhirely a secant If and only if it b • 

ot Some emp i cut language . , no 

5 “A Logical Appraisal of Opersboiusm The ScUnilfie Xfonihfy Vol 

PP 215-220 (1954) repented in Phil pp Frank, ed. The Validation of art"'/ 
Thto e$ the Beacon Press Boston, 1957— "The Tbeorelictan i Dilemma, m , 
Fcigl, M Scriveo and O Maxw^ cda. Minnesota St des f" the _• 

Science Vol n Umrersny of Minsesou Press 1958 For ft ent eal discu® . 
the issues ra sed in these articles, see espee ally R. Caraap "The Mcihodoiw^ 
CharKier of Theoreucal Concepts ~ In H Fe gl and M Senven, eds. 
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But no matter how one might reasonably delimit the class of sen- 
tences qualified to introduce empincally significant terms, this new ap- 
proach seems to me to lead to tte realization that cognitive significance 
cannot well he construed as a characteristic of mdividual sentences, 
but only of more or less comprdiensive systems of sentences (corre- 
sponding roughly to scientific theories) A closer study of this point 
suggests strongly that, much like the analytic-synthetic distinction, the 
idea of cognitive significance, with its suggestion of a sharp distinction 
between significant and non significant sentences or systems of such, has 
lost Its promise and fertility as an expheandum and that it had better be 
replaced by certain concepts which admit of differences in degree, such 
as the formal simplicity of a system, its explanatory and predictive power, 
and its degree of confirmation relative to available evidence « The analy- 
sis and theoretical reconstruction of these concepts seems to offer the 
most promising way of advancing further the clarification of the issues 
impLcit in the idea of cognitive significance 

Studies in the Phllasophy af Selenee VoL J Vammty ot Muinesola Press. I9S6 
and aecUoos 12 19 ot SchefRers anicte cited m note 28 

6 Thu point u developed m detail bt ear amcia cited in note 3 
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The Old and the New Logic 

BY RUDOLF CARNAP 

(TRANSLATED BY ISAAC LEVi) 


1 Looic AS A Method op Philosorhizino 

THE NEW SERIES ot this joumal, which begins with this 

will he devoted to the development ot a new saenufe ^ 

phbsophmne Perhaps this method can be bnefly chatarte^d as 

consisting in the logical artahns of the statemms and o/ 

empirical science This descnption indicates the >*0 

features that distinguish this method from the methods rf tradition^ 

phdosophy Fust, this type ot plulosophmng goes 

hand mih etnpincal science Thus philosophy is no IW' 

as a domain ot knowledge in its own tight, on a par “ '“ifjff 

to, the empincal sciences Secondly, this S 

part that philosophy plays in empirical science “ 

clatificauon ot the statements ot empmcal science, 'P“‘ , 

m the decomposition ot statements into their paiB (concepts) the 

step by step reduction ot concepts to more 

and of statements to more fundamental ImosS„°i 

setung the problem bangs out the value of logic P . 
enqumes I^gic a no longer merely one fSd 

among others, but we are able to say outnght p hroadest sense 
ot phdosophizmg Logic is understood here in theory 

It comprehends pure, format logic and apphe gi 

to replace -taphys-cal concept 

scientific method of philosophmng would ^ 

hope if the system of traditional logic had been tne oniy logiuu 

Ss trticle ongmally entitled “pie rile s^tl^e VoU DC of 

mue of Erkenntnis VoL I of „„ „ 6 nhove) It is published hero 

J„ FMonph„ (we Eiior • mmUeUow p 6 .oevr, .. 

With the kind pennissioa of Professor Csniap > ^ 

IlMl 
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strument available Traditional logic was totally incapable of sausty- 
mg the requirement of richness of content, formal rigor and technical 
utility which its new role demanded of it Formal logic rested on me 
aristotehan scholastic system which m the course of its further de- 
velopment had been only slightly improved and extended In the 
field of applied logic (methodology), there were indeed a great many 
individual studies and several comprehensive works, some of them 
containing interesting matenal But with regard to their prwision 
in forming concepts and profundity of analysis, they remaine^t a 
rather pnmitive stage This is no reproach agamst these works, at 
least not against those belonging to the previous century For the 
state of applied logic was determined by the inadequacy of its formal 
foundations , 

The creation of a new and elTicient instrument in the place of 
the old and useless one took a long time It is perhaps to be doubted 
whether the logicians could have brou^l this about under their own 
power Fortunately an instrument has been found, a new logic wbeh 
has been developed almost entirely by mathematicians in the last 
fifty years Difficulties in mathematics gave nse to this development 
General applications of a philosophically significant nature were not 
at first envisaged The raajonly of pbilosopbrs have even now taken 
little cognizance of the new logic and have extracted even less ad- 
vantage from It for their own work Indeed, the caution and un- 
easy timidity with which they approach or, more generally, circum- 
vent the new logic is striking To be sure, the formal garb demanded 
by mathematics frightens many away However, an insunctive feel- 
ing of opposition hes at the root of the philosophers' fear And for 
once they have caught the scent correctly in the new logic — this is 
not yet realized by many of its advocates — lies the point at which 
the old philosophy is to be removed from its hmges Before the 
inexorable judgment of the new logic, all philosophy m the old 
sense, whether it is connected with Plato, Thomas Aquinas, Kant, 
Schelling or Hegel, or whether it constructs a new “metaphysic of 
Being” or a “philosophy of spmt," proves itself to be not merely 
matenally false, as earlier critics inamtained, but logically untenable 
and therefore meaningless 

. 2 The New Logic 

The new logic came mto existence m the final decades of the 
last century Following on Leibniz's ideas and makmg use of the 
. earlier contributions (De Morgan 1847, Boole 1854), Frege, Pcano 
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and Schroder made the first attempts at a new and comprehensive 
reconstruction of logic On the basis of this previous work, White- 
head and Russell created the great basic work of the new logic, Prtn 
cipia Mathematica {191M913) All further contnbutions to the 
new logic depend upon this work Th^ attempt either to supplement 
or revise it (A few names may be mentioned here, the Gottingen 
School Hilbert, Ackcrmann Bemays, Behmano et al , the Warsaw 
School Lukasiewicz, Lesmewski, Chwistek, Tarsh, e( al, Wttgen 
stem and his associate Ramsey ) 

The most important stimulus for the development of the new 
logic lay in the need for a critical re-examination of the foundations 
of mathematics Mathematics, especially since the time of Leibniz 
and Newton, had made enormous advances and acquired an abun 
dancs of new knowledge But the secunng of the foundations had 
not kept in step with the rapid growth of the edifice Therefore, about 
a century ago, a more vigorous effort began to be made to clarify 
the fundamental concepts This effort was successful m many m- 
stances Mathematicians succeeded lo defining in a ngorous form 
such uaportam concepts as, for example, limit, denvative and com- 
plex number For a long time, these concepts had been fruitfully 
applied m pracuce without having adequate definitions We have 
only the sure instincts of great mathematiaans and not the clanty 
of concepts to thank for the fact that (be inadequacy of the concept 
formation caused no mischief m mathematics 

Efforts at a clanfication of fundamental concepts went forward 
step by step People were not satisfied with reducing the vanous 
concepts of mathematical analysis lo the fundamental concept of 
number, they required that (he concept of number should itself be 
logically clarified This inquiry into the logical foundations of arith- 
metic with a logical analysis of number as its goal called peremptorily 
for a logical system which had the comprehensiveness and precision 
to do the work demanded of it Thus these inquiries gave an es- 
pemally strong impetus to the development of the new logic Pcano, 
Frege, Whitehead, Russell and Hilbert were led to do their work 
on logic pnmanly for this reason 

The necessity for a new reconstruction of logic became even 
more pressing when certain contradictions ("antinomies”) were no- 
ticed ta the realm of mathematics which soon proved themselves lo 
be of a general logical nature These contradictions could be over- 
come only by a fundamental reconstruction of logic 

In the following pages, some of the important characteristics of 
the new logic will be stated Above all, mention will be made of 
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those traits which distinguish the new logic from the oU and by 
means of which the new logic has gamed a special sigmficance for 
the whole of science First we shall take a look at the s:^bolic garb 
in which the new logic customanly appears Then a few remarKS 
will be made about the ennchment in content which consists pn- 
manly m takmg account of relations instead of restricting oneseU 
to predicates In addition, it will be bnefiy shown how the contra- 
dictions to which we have just referred are overcome by the so-^ea 
theory of types After dealing with these points, which are significant 
chiefly for logic itself, we shall examine the several points of general 
scientific importance the possibility of dcnving mathematics from 
logic, the explanation of the essentially tautological character of lop- 
cal sentences, a point which is very important for philosophy, me 
analysis of concepts by means of which science is rendered a unifie 
whole, and finally the elimination of metaphysics by logical analysis 


3 The SntBOUC Method 

When a reader looks at a treatise m modem logic, the first wt- 
ward feature that strikes him is the use of symbolic forms which 
appear similar to those of mathematics This symbolism was origi- 
nally constructed m imitation of mathematics However, forms more 
suitable for the special purposes of logic were subsequently developed 

In mathematics, the advantage of the symbolic method of rep^ 
sentation over verbal language is obvious Consider the sentence u 
one number is multiplied by another, the result is the same as that 
obtamed by multiplymg the second by the first ” It is evidently much 
clearer and more convenient to say, ‘ For any numbers x and y, 
It IS the case that x y s=i y x” or more bnefly, usmg the logical sign 
for umversality, “(x,y)jiy = yx” 

By employing symbolism m logic, inferences acquire a ngor 
which IS otherwise unobtainable Inferences are made by means oi 
arithmetical operations on formulae analogous to calculations (hence 
the designation “calculus,” “propositional calculus,” “functional cal- 
culus”) To be sure, material considerations guide the course ot 
deduction, but they do not enter into the deduction itself T^ 
method guarantees that no unnoticed assumptions will slip into me 
deduction, a thing which it is very diflicult to avoid m a word- 
language Such deductive ngor is especially important in the axio- 
matization of any domain, e g geometry The history of ^metry 
furnishes numerous examples of impure deductions, such as the vari- 
ous attempts to derive the axiom of parallels from the other axioms 
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of Eucbdean geometry A sentence equivalent to the axiom of paral- 
lels was always tacitly assumed and employed m these derivations 
Rigor and neatness is required in the constitution of concepts just as 
much as m the derivation of sentences With the methods of the new 
logic, analysis has shown that many philosophical concepts do not 
satisfy the higher standards of ngor, some have to be interpreted 
differently and others have to be eliminated as meamngless (See 
Section 9 below ) , , , j u i. 

As will become clearer presently, the theory of knowledge, which 
is after all nothing but applied logic, can no more dispense with 
symbolic logic than physics can dispense with mathematics 


4 The Logic of Relations 

Hie new logic 1 ! distmguislied ttom the old not only by the 
form tn which it is presented but chiefly also by the increase of l« 
range The most important new domains are the “f "'’“S 
sentences and the theory of sentenual functions Only Ihe theoiy of 
relations will be (briefly) considered here 

The only form of statements (sentences) in the old “5' 
predtcative form ' Socrates is a man,” AU «>t 
men” A pcedicate<oncept or property is aniibuted to “ '"“I'JJ 
concept Leibniz bad already put foiward the ^ 
should consider sentences of relational form In a relauonal sentence 
such as, for ezample, “a ts greater than br a Jem 

to two or more objects, (or, as tt might be put to serer^ select 
concepts) Liebntz’s idea of a theoiy of relauons has >*'" 
out by the new logic The old logic conceived relational reuMres 
as sentences of predicative form However, many 
mg relational sentences thereby become i™pttstj * ’ ^ ^ 

ci mteniret the sentence “a » greater than b" J 
the predteate “greater than b” ts attnboted «> ^ 

the jredteate then becomes a omty. one cannot J 

role ol mfereoce Cooreqoeotly, nei logif to mler- 

cannot be inferred from this senteKe I ‘‘ernaller than” 

eoce takes place to the lollowmg way The^J™” 
ts defined ti the "converse” of the relation Sj" J j,'”, 
ference m question then rests on the , bmween y and % 

relation holds between x and y, proved in the old 

A tunher example of a statement that canon he pro™ 1 
logic. "Wherever there ts a victot someone re vanqorehetl ^ ^ 
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new logic, this follows from the logical proposition If a relation 
has a referent, it also has a refatum r w »u 

Relational statements are especially indispensable for the maUic- 
maiical sciences Let us consider as an example the geometric^ 
concept of the three place relation ‘between'’ (on an open strwgat 
line) The geometrical axioms *lf a lies between b and c, b docs 
not he between c and a” can be expressed only m the new logic. 
According to the predicatisc view, in the first case we would have 
the predicates lying between b and c and “lying between c and 
a ” If these are left unanalyzed, there is no way of showing how the 
first IS transformed into the second If one takes the objects b^and 
c out of the predicate, the statement *a lies between b and c no 
longer serves to characterize only one object, but three It is therefore 
a three place relational statement 

The relations “greater than’ and ‘between" are of such a bnd 
that the order of llieir terms cannot be altered at will The deter* 
mmation of any order in any domain rests essentially on rebuons 
of this kind If among a class of persons it is known which 
paw is the taller, this class of persons is thereby serially ordered It 
nught be held that this could also be done by means of predicative 
ascnptions— namely, by attributing a definite measure as a proper^ 
to each person But in that case it would again have to be 
that with respect to any two of these quantities, it was known whiw 
was the greater Thus without an ordering relation no senes can be 
constructed This shows the mdispcnsability of the theory of rcla* 
tions for all those sciences which deal with senes and oidenngs 
anihmetic (number senes), geometry (point senes), physics (ail 
scales of measurement those of space and time and the vanous 
state magmtudes) 

Restnction to predicate-sentences has had disastrous effects on 
subjects outside logic Perhaps Russell is right when he made this 
logical failing responsible for certain metaphysical errors If 
sentence attributes a predicate to a subject, there can, after all, be 
only one subject, the Absolute, and every state of affairs must con- 
sist m the possession of a certain attnbute by the Absolute In tM 
same way perhaps all metaphysical theones about mjstenous ‘sub- 
stances’ could be traced (o this mistake 

However this may be, it is certain that this restnction has for 
a long time been a senous drag upon physics — e g , the idea tha 
- physical matter is substance m the philosophical sense Above ^ 
we may well assume that this logical error is responsible for the 
^ concept of absolute space Because the fundamental form of a prop- 
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osiuon had to be predicative, tl couM only consist m the specificaton 
of the position of a body Since Leibniz had recognized the possi- 
bility of relational sentences, he was able to arrive at a correct 
conception of space the elementary fact is not the position of a 
body but its positional relations to other bodies He upheld the 
on epistemological grounds there is no way of determining the abso- 
lute position of a body, but only its positional relations His campaign 
m favor of the relativistic view of spa«, as against the absolutistic 
views of the followers of Newton, had as little success as his pro- 
gram for logic . . . . 

Only after two hundred years were his ideas on both subjects 
taken up and earned through in logic with the theory of relations 
(De Morgan 1858, Peirce 1870), m physics with the theory of rela- 
tivity (anticipatory ideas in Mach 1883, Einstein 1905) 


5 The Logical Aktinomies 

Around the turn of the century, certain strange cootradicuons 
(“paradoxes”) appeared m the new mathematical discipline of set 
thcoiy aoMr mv«tigation soon showed that these contradicUoM 
■were not speafieally mathematical but were of a general logi^ 
character, the scKaUed "logical antinomies’ The new logic had nm 
yet developed to the pomt where it was able to overcome th^ 
contradictiora This was a detect which it shared mth the “'tl >°SU. 
and It provided a further mouve for rebuilding the system of tore 
from Its foundations RusseU succeeded m .'■i?'”’*™/ 
dicuons by means of the "theory of types m sud O'® 

new and the old logic thereby became sidl wider The dd “ju 
not only significantly poorer m conlcnl than the new, > j 
the contradictions are not removed from it, it no longe 
(Most logical texthooks are still unaware of this ) rfollnwma 

Ut ns consider the simplest example >>' J ‘Sno 
Russell) A concept is to he called “predicable it t is “ 

Itself For example The concept “abstract is "hstract * P 
IS to be called ‘ impredtcable” if it does not ^PP ^ 
example The concept “vtrtnons" n. not vtrtnous A^^ng to tte 
law of excluded middle, the concept imptedicable “ 
cable or impredteable Assume that tt » 

to the definition of ’Vredicahle,” it can be ascriM ; 

therefore, impredieable Assume that the “'“P ‘““P"^^'' u‘ 

impredicable, then the concept is asented In 
aeSirdmg to the definition of "predicable,” it ts predicable There^ 



L™Lh assumptions arc sclt-conWdtctory. There are many similar 

““■'The'Seory cl ,yp« consists rn .he tae. th>. all con^«. 
properties and relations, are classified according to I'T' ^ 
L^S sate, let us restnet oortcto to I’™IJ'''“ rt°es 

is made between ‘■individuals,” i e objeca which are 
(zero level), properties of individuals (fint ^ foj 

properties of individuals (second level) and so on Ut 
sample bodies to be individuals, dien "squaro^^ and _ red 
ertics of the first level, ‘spatial property and color P™!* ? “ 

of the second level The theoiy of types says “ P^PP^P 
level can be attnbuted or denied only to Individuals ™ j 

apply to properties of the first or higher levels at all, » P'25'2 “[ 
the second level can be attnbuted or denied only to PlPPPP"? . 
the first level but cannot apply to individuals or to properties o 
second or higher levels, and so on For example. If a a 
bodies, the sentences “a is square" and "b is red "'1^ 
or false but m either case meaningful Further, the sentences ^ 
ness IS a spatial property” and ‘Red is a color* 
other hand, the senes of words “a is a spatial property, oq 
ness IS red ' and ‘‘Color is a spatial property" are ’I 
false but meaningless They are mere pseudo-sentenas Such pseu 
sentences are avoided if a property of the nth level is applied y 
to concepts of the level n-1 A particularly important „ 

follows from this The assumption that a certain property bwonp 
or does not belong to itself can be neither true nor false, ou 
meaningless ^ 

As one can easily sec. if the rules of the theory . 

obeyed, the above-mentioned antinomy ot “imprcdicable « 

anse For the staled definitions of “predicable” and iroprcdica 
cannot be formulated They arc therefore meaningless The remaining 
antinomies which have not been referred to here can be elunma 
m a similar manner 


6 Mathematics as a Branch of Logic 
As has been mentioned, the logical analysis of anthmetic is 
the goals of the new logic Frege had already come to the 
that mathematics is to be considered a branch of logic This view 
confirmed by Whitehead and Russell who carried through ^ 

struclion of the system of mathematics on the basis of logic It 
shown, that every mathematical concept can be derived 
. fundamental concepts of logic and that every mathematical sen e 
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(insofar as it is valid m every conceivable domain of any sire) can 
be derived from the fundamental statements of logic 

The most important concepts of the new logic {they are m part 
reducible to one another) are the following ^,,^®8^hon 

2 the logical connectives for two sentences “and.” ‘or,” if—then , 

3 “every” (or “all”), ‘there is”, 4 “identical ’ The possibility of 
deriving anthmetical concepts may be illustrated by a sunplc ex- 
ample the number two as a cardinal, i c as the number of a concept 
Defimtion ‘ The cardinal number of a concept f is two is to mean 
“There is an x and there is a y such that x is not identical with Y, x 
falls under f, y falls under f. and for every z it is the case that li z 
falls under f, z is identical with x or with y We see that only the 
logical concepts which have just been listed are employed m ttas 
definition of ‘ two”, this can be shown ngorously only m a sym™ 
representation All the natural numbers can be defined in a S“™htr 
maimer Furthermore, the positive and negative 

real numbers, complex numbers, and finally ^ 

analysis— limit, convergence, derivative, integral, con ty, 
can also be defined in this way j » _ 

Since every mathemaucal concept is denved Irom the Irmaa 
mental concepts ot logic, eveiy mathematical 
lated into a sentence about purely logical concepts, 
non B then deducible (under cetlain conditions, as has Mn 
mdicated) from the fuadaraenlal logical sentences Ut m taKe as 
an example the anthmeucal sentence “l-l-l 2 s t ^ 

a sentence of pure logte reads Ml a property f has 
number 1 and a property g has the eatdmal 
are mutually exclusive, and if the conc^t h is the u ^ 

then h has the cardinal number 2 " "piis ttans s ‘ functions) 

sentence from the logic of properties (theory o sen 
svhtch ts denvable from the aiT Lid«B 

snnJat way, all the remamtng sentences “S 

(to the exMt that they are umvenally valid m the widest sense) 
are provable as sentences of logic 

7 The Tautological Character of Logic 

on the basts o, Ute new I"®'- " 
sentences can be clearly recognized Tn as well as for 

importance for the theoty of matoheal “ 

the clanfication of J’^,^.u^juo,tonental and denved- 

The usual distinction in logic between lu , . • 



scn’encts B artnlniiy It ts immalcnttl ohelhcr a “ 

Sm^roia other Vcn.cncaa Its »rf.tl.ty ran be recogaBed Iron. tU 
fonn ThK may be illustrated by a simple example . 

Wnh the aid of the logical connectivrs. one 
sentences from two sentences “A” and “B". e g , ^ot-A, A . 
“A and B The truth of these compound scntcn<« obvnoujy d^ 
not defend upon the meanings of the tme or 

only upon their truth-salues le. upon s^hcihcr ^ 

false Now there art four combinations of ^ 4 

-B." namel), 1 “A” is true and “B’ is true TT, 

FF The meaning of a logical connector Is determined ^ 
that the sentences constructed with die help of this P^r 

true in certain of the four possible cases and falM m the . 

example, the meaning of "or" (in the non-excIusive *^”“1 
termined by the stipulation that the sentence "A or D is ir^ 
the first three cases and false in the fourth Compound 
can be combined further to male new compound 
laVe as an example ‘ (noi-A and not D) or (A or B) * 
now establish the truth vilues in the four cases first for tne con* 
stituent sentences and then for the sentence as a whole ''e ‘here y 
in this example arrive at a remarkab'e result "Not*A" » true omy 
in the third and fourth cases * Not B is true only in the sewnd an 
fourth cases Consequently, "not A and not B ' is true only m » 


fourth case 
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ins Here ana now or it is snowint^ v*c learn something about reality 
This IS so because the sentence excludes certain of the relevant 
states-of affairs and leaves the remaining ones open In our example, 
there are four possibilities I It is raining and snowmg, 2 It is 
raining and not snowing, 3 It is not raining but it is snowng, 4 It 
IS not raining and not snowing The sentence excludes the fourth 
possibihty and leaves the first three open If, on the other hand, we 
are told a tautology, no possibihty is excluded but they ^ remM 
open Consequently, we leam nothing about reahty from the 
tautology, eg, “It is raining (here and now) or it is not rairung 
Tautologies, therefore, are empty They say nothing, they have, 
so-to-spealc, zeixxonteni However, they need not be trivi on 
account The above-mentioned tautology is trivial On the other 
hand, there are other sentences whose tautological character cannot 
be recognized at first glance j j 

Smcc aU the senlencts ot logic are UMologiciil and dcmid ol 
content, we cannot draw inferences from them ^Jtdut 
necessary or impossible in reality Thus the attempt to 
physics on pure logic which is chiefly characlensuc of snch a system 
as Hegel s, is shown to be unwarranted 

Mathematics, as a branch of logic, is airo “ 

Kanuan termmology The sentences ot inalhematics are 
They are not synthetic a pnon Apnonsm is thereby “ 

strongest argiiinenL Empincism, the view that ibeie is 
0 pnm knowledge, has always found the greatest difflculty in inter 
pr^S^? Sima?», a diBiSlty which Mill did net succeed in 
overcomirig. This difficulty ts removed by the fact 
sentences are neither empirical nor qmthctic a pnon yti 

8 Unified Science 
We distmguish applied logic, the logics 
and sentences of the different branches of scienw, P 
with Its formal problems Though up to now most 
new logic has dealt with formal subjects, it has also attained successful 
results m this domam , u—™, #!,«♦ oil 

The analysis of the concepts of science has ® j. usual 

conrepB, no matter whether they belong, according to 
claKiflcaUoo, to the natural scicncB. oMo I»y'“oCT or Ac 
acicncca, go back to a conunon basis, ol ^Xre 

concepts which apply to the given, to tb 
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I 1 . 

exwncncc To bcgm willi nil conccpU relaling to one s own cx- 
XneS!.c those t.h,ch apply to the psyehologtea c™n« ot the 
lowing subjeet can be traced back to the gixen^ 
cepts can be reduced to concept! relating to 
lor every physical event is in principle confirmable ^ n^«”-s “ 
perceptions All concepts relatinc to other minds, hat ™ 

apply to the psychological processes of subiects other 
are constituted out of physical concepts Ftnally the concepts 
social sciences go bacl. to concepts ot the kinds just ™tnt,o^ 
Thus a genealogical tree ot concept! results in which every concept 
most in principle find Us place according to the way I' “ 
from other concept! and ultimately from the pven The fdhd'™” 
IhcoTV, I c the theory of the conilniction of a system of all s^icnunc 
concepts on a common basis, shows further that in a correspon i g 
manner every statement of science can be retranslated into a s a 
ment about the gi«n methodological positivism") 

A second consliiuiion system, which likewise includes all co 
cepts, has physical concepts for its basis, i c , conccpU which apply 
esents m space and time The concepts of psychology and the socm 
sciences arc reduced to physical conccpU according to the prinapw 
ot behavionsm ("meth^ological materialism") 

We speak of "methodological" positivism or materialism because 
we are concerned here only with methods of denving 
while completely climinaung both the metaphysical thesis of positiv- 
ism about the reality of the given and the metaphysical thesis o 
matenahsm about the reality of the physical world Consequently, 
the positivist and matcnalisi constitution systems do not contradict 
one another Both arc correct and indispensable The posiuvis 
sj-stem corresponds to the epistemological viewpoint because it proves 
the validity of knowledge by reduction to the given The matcnalis 
system corresponds to the viewpoint of the empirical scienws, for 
in this system all concepts arc reduced to the physical, to the only 
domain which exhibits the complete rule of law and makes inter* 
subjective knowledge possible 

Thus, with the aid of the new logic, logical analysis leads to 
unified science There are not different sciences with fundamental y 
different methods or different sources of knowledge, but only o«e 
science All knowledge finds its place in this science and, indeed, « 
knowledge of basically the same kmd, the appearance of fundamental 
. differences between the sciences are ^e deceptive result of our using 
different sub-languages to express them 
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9 The Elimination; of Metaphysics 

The tautological character of logic shows that all inference is 
tautological The conclusion always says the same as the premise 
(or less), but in a different bnguislic form One fact can never be 
inferred from another (According to the usual view this does occur 
m inductive inference, but this subject cannot be discussed here ) 
From this follows the impossibility of any metaphysics which tnes 
to draw inferences from expenence to something transcendent wtuch 
lies beyond experience and ts not itself expenencable, e g ^the thing 
m itself* lying behind the things of expenence, the Ahsomte 
behind the totality of the relative, the “essence” and meaning of 
events behind the events themselves Since ngorous i^ercnce can 
never lead from expenence to the transcendent, 
ences must leave out essentia! steps The appearance of ,,.1,., 

stems from this Concepts are introduced which are 
to the given or to the physical They are therefore mere i^oj^ 
concepts which are to be rejected from the epistemological v e^«nt 
as weU as from the scientific viewpoint No matter 
are sanctified by tradition and charged with feeling, they 
incless words , 

With the aid of the rigorous methods of the new ^ 
treat science to a thoroughgoing process of deconlamin , ^ 

sentence of science roust be proved to be meamngful ^ 
analysis If it is discovered that the sentence “j ....--.ent 

tautology or a contradiction (negation of a tautolOCT)* . 
belongs to the domain of logic including mathema i . . 

tic sentence has factual enntent ts netter “ tte 

contradictory, it is then an empincal sentence ^ cither 

even and ?an, therefore, be discovered, ■" „ 

true or false Hie (true or false) senlenees of the mpirrc^ 
ate of this character There ate no questions »hich . / 

unanswerable There rs no snob thrng as 

system of sentences with a special subject matter p . . ^ 

of the sciences To pursue phdoMphy can 

concepts and sentences of science by logical analys 

for this is the new logic , 
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REMARKS BY T!IC AUTHOR (1957) 

The poiition explained in secliont 8 and 9 of the foregoing paper 
«as modified in the )eara foltoiAing itt publication in the following respect 
The reduction of scientific eoncepu lo the concepts of cither of the two 
bases indicated (viz., to the given, it, scase-dafa, or to observable prop- 
erties of ph>sical things) cannot generally be earned out In the form of 
expIiCTt definitions Therefore icicntifle sentences are in general not 
translatable into sentences of either of the two bases, the relation between 
them u more complicated Consequently a saentific sentence is not 
simply decidable at true or as false It can only be more or less confirmed 
on the basis of given observations Thus the earlier principle of venfia- 
bdity, first pronounced by Wttgcnstein was replaced by the wreaker 
requirement of confirmability The thesis of the unity of science re- 
mained. however, intact in virtue of the common basis of confirmation 
for ail branches of empirical science The modification here indicated sw 
explained m the article “Testability and Meaning' (1936-37). For the 
later development of the conception of the nature of acientifie cooeepts, 
see the artide "TTie Methodological Character of Theoretical ConeepU" 
(1956), m U Feigl and M S^ven eds., Mlnnesoia Siudiet in the Pfif* 
hsophy of Seltner Voi 1 
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Logic, Mathematics and 
Knowledge of Nature 
BY HANS HAHN 

(TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR PAP) 


Even a cuesoey glance al the statemenu of physics ‘h”*' 

are obviously of a vety diverse character Ttere are statements bke 

“if a stretched stnng is plucked, a lone is heard or if y 

sunLght IS passed through a glass pnsm, then a 

spersed tvith dark hoes, is visible on a saeen P 

pmoi," which can be tested at any ume by cibsereation We also tad 

statements like “the sun contains hydrogen, ,,, _f „ 

has a density of about 60,000,” “a hydrogen 

posmvely charged nucleus around which a hv^immediate 

revolves.” wluch cannot by any means be tested by 

observation but which are made only on 

considerations and likewise are testable only with the P , 

cal considerations And thus we are confronted by the £ ^ ^ 

tion what is the relationship between observa P 
physics — and not just in physics, but m science ge ^ ^ 

is but one science, and wherever there is « 

proceeds ultimately according to the same . • ^cause it 
everything with the greatest clanty in the ° , P^ sciences And 
IS the most advanced, neatest, roost scientific of theory is 

m physics, mdeed, the interaction of observauon and “ 

This coBtribuUon comprises the first foOT sections /’A,?* ^^^econd vohime of the 
matilc und Naturerkennen ” published in Vienna m l« ^ tm rt penmssioo 

•aa mtulra -E,.U.ot.™!TOWl. K « Cdolt Cm Hr - 

Of Mrs. DUy Hahn Ceroid & Co, Vieonn, „jlu, , pamphlet which 

editor of £lnheKrwuje«efia/f The tart mathematical propositions 

are omitted do not deal with the nature of toe cal or mamemauu y ^ ^ 



we comprehend “the world, *®f"Jhand. and thinkmg on the 

-rnenence. or observation on the on physics or m 

X; For' exanrple, on= » or xL ote ol 

theoretical physics according to one s tising 

these sources ol tnovried^ m phys'CS oontroversy atont 

,,,r;v-j:rs’-s.3,''-a--rr 

"SS 

'TX'°.hfv °Xn” nj ^a'pc'Cl' f 

Snthilosophy) ..31^“" 

arose they spring iron, the belirf that sense P p , 

deceptive At sunrise or at su^t the ^ „ 

appears red, but m reality J ,. reality” it i* surely 

unmersed m tvater appears “ Jater and smaller 

straight' If a man recedes front me. he appears sma^ 
to me, but surely he does not change J^ave been refer- 

Now, although all the P>““»™'"» “ "’’XS Ui'O"®' 
nng have long since been accounted Pj P P caused by seasc- 
nobody any longer regards 'P'!" “ this primitive, lo"S 

perception, the consequences which how from tnis p ,, 

discarded conceplion sliU eiert a PO”'*' . jci perhaps 

ohservanon is sometimes deceptive, perhaps it is nw y 
everything disclosed by the sen^ is m^ Sscnlt U « 

the phenomenon of dreams, and everybody knows ho 

times to decide whether a given cspenence was realhte 

dream ’■ Perhaps, then, whatever w a observe ^ merely 
object' Everybody knows *at mkmg f' 

can be so vivid that the subject cannot be dissuaded from m 
hallucination for reality Perhaps then, whatever wej^erv 
a haUncmation' If we look throng apptopnatcly ^“““^,,01 
everything appears distorted, who knows whether PC'“P' ,,,,„r0iis 
aSs, utangly, look at the world as tt ™re "'“Xrem wS 
• Blasses, and therefore see everything distorted, “ .* jCaflt 

really is' This is one of the basic themes of the philosophy 
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But let us return to antiquity As we said, the ancients believed 
that they were frequently deceived by observation But nothing of 
this kind ever hnppened in the case of thought there were plenty of 
delusions of sense, but no delusions of thought’ And thus as confi 
dence in observation got shaken the belief may have ansen that 
thinking IS a method of knowledge which is absolutely supenor to 
observation, indeed the only reliable method of knowledge observa- 
tion discloses mere appearance, thought alone grasps true being 
This, ‘ rationalistic,’ doctrine that thinking is a source of knowl- 
edge which surpasses observation, that it is indeed the only reliable 
source of knowledge, has remained dominant from the climax of 
Greek philosophy until modem times I cannot even intimate what 
peculiar fruits matured on the tree of such knowledge At any rate, 
they proved to have extraordinarily little nounshing value, and thus 
the ‘empincist’ reaction, onginating in England slowly gamed the 
upper hand, supported by the tremendous success of modem natural 
science— the philosophy which teaches that observation is supenor 
to thought, indeed is the only source of knowledge nihil est m 
inJellectu, quod non prius fuent m sensu in English ‘ nothing is in 
the intellect which was not previously in the senses ” 

But at once this empiricism faces an apparently insuperaDle 
difficulty how is it to account for the real vaJidity of logical an 
mathematical statements? Observation discloses to me 
transient, it does not reach beyond the observed, there is no bond 
that would lead from one observed fact to another, that would com^ 
future observations to have the same result as those dready made 
The laws of logic and mathematics, however, claim absolutely ui^ 
versal validity that the door of my room is now closed I know t^ 
observation, next time I observe it it may be open That heaiea 
bodies expand, I know by observation, yet the very next observation 
may show that some heated body docs not expand but that Wo ana 
two make four, holds not only for the case in which I verity |t ^ 
counting I know with certainty that it holds always and ®vei^ 
Whatever I know by observation could be otherwise the 
my room might have been open now, I can casdy unagme i , 

I can easily imagine that a body does not expand on being heated, 
but two and two could not occasionally make five, I cannot imagin 
in any way what it would be like for ^VICC two to equal five 

The conclusion seems inevitable since the proposi ons 5 
and mathematics have absolutely iimversal validity, are apodeicUcaliy 
certain, since it must be as they say and cannot be / 

propositions cannot be denved from experience In vie ^ • • 



mendous importance of logic and nUhematics in the j;' ”” 
knowledge, empitiasm, therefore, seems to be j 

To be sure, in spite of all this the older empmcists have attempted 
to found logic and mathematics upon expenence According to mem 
we now believe that something must be this way and cannot be 
otherwise simply because the relevant expenence is so old md me 
relevant observations have been repeated innumerable times Un im 
view, therefore, it is entirely conceivable that, just as an obse^a- 
tion might show that a heated body docs not expand, two and two 
might sometimes make five This is alleged to have escaped out 
notice so far because it happens with such extraordinary ran y, 
finding a piece of four-leaved clover which for superstitious peopw 
IS a sign of good luck, an occurrence which is not so very rare no 
much more promise of fortune would there be in the discovery o 
a case where two and two make five! One can safely say tha o 
closer sight these attempts to derive logic and 
expenence are fundamentally unsatisfactory, and it is doubtful wnein 
anybody seriously holds this view today . 

Rationalism and empincism having thus, as it were, suffered snip- 
wreck — rationabsm, because its fruits Jacked nounshing value, ei^ 
pincism, because it could not do justice to logic and 
— dualistic conceptions gained the upper hand, with the view tn« 
thinking and observation are equally legitimate sources of knowlefl^ 
which are both indispensable to our comprehension of 
and play a distinctive role in the system of our knowledge Thougn 
grasps the most general laws of all being, as formulated perhaps in 
logic and mathematics, observation provides the detailed filling o 
this framework As regards the lunits set to the two sources o 


knowledge, opinions diverge 

Thus it is, for instance, disputed whether geometry is a prion 
or a posteriori, whether it is based on pure thinking or on ex- 
perience And the same dispute is encountered in connection wi 
the most fundamental physical laws, e g the law of inertia, t e 
laws of the conservation of mass and energy, the law of attraction 
of masses all of them have already been acclaimed as a priori, 
necessities of thought, by various philosophers — but always after 
they had been established and well confirmed as empmcal laws i 
physics This was bound to lead to a skeptical attitude, and M a 
matter of fact there is probably a prevalent tendency among p ^ 
cists to regard the framework which can be grasped by pure tju^ 
ing as bemg as wide and general as possible, and to acknowleogc 
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experience bs ihe source our knowledge of evcrjthing that is 
somehow concrete 

The usual conception then may be desenbed roughly as fol- 
Icm-s from cxpcnence we learn certain facts which we formulate 
as "laws of nature* , but since we pnsp by means of thought the 
most general lawful connections (of a loncal and mathematical 
character) that pervade reality we can control nature on the basis 
of facts disclosed by observation to a much larger extent than it 
has actuall) been observed Tor we know in addition that anything 
which can be deduced from observed facts by application of logic 
and mathematics must be found to exist According to this view, 
the expcnmcmal physicist provides knowledge of laws of nature^ 
direct observation *1)10 theoretical ph)5iast thcrenftcr enlarges this 
knowledss tremendously by thinking, in such a way that we arc m 
a position also to assert propositions about processes that occur far 
from us in space and lime and about prtxesses which on 
of their magnitude or minuteness, are not directly °*^®^"** 
which are connected wnth what is directly observed by the tn 
general laws of being, grasped by Ihoucht. the laws of 
mathematics Thu view seems to be strongly supported Iv "«««««» 
discoveries that have been made wnth the help of theory Iik^to m - 
ton just some of the best known-the calculation of the pwitOT 
ot the planet Neptune by Uvemer the ealculilron ol electric 

Maxwell, the calculauon of the bending of lichi rays 
taiional field of the sun by Dnstem and the calculation of the rea- 
shift in the solar spectrum, also by Dmlcin 

Nevertheless we are of the opinion that this vnew is 
tenable Tor on closer analysis it appears that the ^ 

IS immeasurably more modest than the one asenbed o ^ 
theory The idea that thinking is an mslrumeni for 
about the world than has been observed, for acquiring to t 
something that has absolute validity always and 
world, an instrument for graspmg general laws of M g. 
to us wholly mystical Just how should it come to p . 
predict the necessary outcome ot an observation which 

>t? Whence should our thinking denw an executive jw .l^—sult? 
It could compel an observation to have this ^ther th:m t^t ^ 
Why should that which compels our thoughts also ^ nre^stab- 
of nature? One would have to believe m some P 

hshed harmony between the course of our , iheolojucal 

of nature, an idea which is highly mystical and u y ^ purely 
There is no way out of this situation except a 
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U,nc,« standpomt, to the ZZ 

of knowledge of facts there is "<> “ P However we shall have to 

“iJA:tro;\rn.rrh;eK^ 

^ce^'rruook'rt ^ a^M^nt interpretation of lo^c and 
mathematics 


ut ns begin with logie The old “”“P“ 
mately as follows logic is the a^nnt 

cities of things, the account of “ology the 

to aU things, just as omilhology B the ‘’',| ' '“°,„gs, so 

science of all animals, biology the science p* « 

logic IS the science of oil things, the science “ ^ y 
this were the case, it would remain w^holly nnintaiig^oie 
lose denves its certainty For rwi sorely do “„7SS, 

We have not observed everything and hence we cann 

"^'oui'thesis, on the contrary, asserts logic does 

treat of the totality of things, it does not treat of objeBS “ ^ 

only of our troy of speaking abml cbiects, lope is am ge 

by language The certainty umveisal "'^rfact that 

irrefutability of a proposition of logic denves just from 

It says nothmg about objects of any kind weU-knovra 

Let us clanfy the point an example ^ aboij^ 
plant I descnbe it, as is done m botanical reference 
of the number, color and form of its blossom leaves, its j 

Its stamina, the shape of its leaves, its stem, its roo » ’ » 

make the stipulation let us caU any plant of this kmd sn 
but let us also call it ‘ helleborus ruger ” Thereu^n . qq 

Bounce with absolute certainty the umversally valid P P°.„gy 5 
“every snow rose is a heUeboius ni^r ” It is certainly « t 
and everywhere, it is not refutable by any sort of obse > 

It says nothmg at all about facts 1 learn nothing jpund, 

plant m question, when it is in bloom, where it may 
whether it is common or rare It tells me nothmg ^ of 

it carmot be disconfirmed by any observation This is __fgsses 
Its certainty and universal vahdiQr The statement m^ y F 
a convention concemmg the way we wish to talk about h 
in question. 
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Similar considerations apply to the principles of logic. Let us 
male the point with reference to the two most famous laws of logic 
the law of contradiction and the law of the excluded middle Take, 
for example, colored objects We learn by training as I am tempted 
to say, to apply the desienalion “red * to some of these objects, and 
we sbpulate that the designation “not red be applied to all other 
objects On the basis of this stipulation we now can assert with ab- 
solute certainty the proposition that there is no object to which 
both the designation “red * and the designation “not red ’ is applied 
It is customary to formulate this bnefly by saying that nothing is 
both red and not red This is the law of contradiction. And since 
we have stipulated that the designation “red is to be applied to 
some objects and the designation ‘ not red ’ to all other objects 
we can hkewtse pronounce with absolute certainty the proposition 
everything is either designated as ‘ red ’ or as “not red ” which it 
IS customary to formulate bnefly by saying that everythmg is either 
red or not red This is the law of the excluded middle These 
two propositions, the law of contradicuon and the law of the 
excluded middle, say nothing at all about objects of any kind 
They do not tell ms of any of them whether they are red or 
not red which color they have, or anything else They merely 
stipulate a method for applying the designations “red and not 
red ‘ to objects i e they prescribe a method oj speahng about things 
And their universal validity and certainty their irrefutability, just 
denves from the fact that they say nothing at all about objects 

The same is to be said of all the other principles of logic We 
shall presently return to this point But first let us insert another 
consideration We have previously maintained that there can w no 
material a pnort, ic no a pnon knowledge about matters of fact 
For we cannot know the outcome of an observation before the 
latter takes place Wc have made clear to ourselves that no "’alenal 
a pnon is contained in the laws of contradiction and of excluded 
middle, since they say nothing about facts There ore those, MW 
ever, who would perhaps admit that the nature of the law of logic 
IS as desenbed, yxt would insist that there is a material <j 
elsewhere, eg. m the statement “nothing is both red and blue (of 
course what is meant is at the same time and pla«) which is 
alleged to express real a pnon knowledge about the nature of 
ihmgs Even before having made any obsen^tion th^ say, one 
can predict with absolute certainly that it wall not disclow a thing 
which is both blue and red, and it is maintained that such a priori 
knowledge is obtained by “eidetic insight” or an intuitive gras|> of 
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tecLncc ol colon If one 'to 

them .s no lend of mntcnal “ P"""' to uttempt tta 

„cnts to ■noth.ng » cnnnoTJy °ny mcana do 

m a few suggestive words, though th^ cannot y^j 
full justice to this problem which is not Msy ' j 

that we can say with cornplete ^'o m J 

observations the latter will not show “'o' “ *'"® ' “ “bjervation 
red-just as we can say “mplett «rta,nty that no ot«rv^^^ ^ 
wall yield the result that a thing is IMh ' %^cvzr, is 

snow rose is not a hcllcboms niger The ft,rd 

not a case ol a material a pnorr any more * 0 ? and 

Like the statements 'every snow rose “ “ c ® „ both 

"nothing IS both red and not redd 'I" “ 

blue and red' says nothing at all about the namre of tnmp^^ 
likewise refers only to out proposed manner of spen""! “ 
jects, ol applying designations to them Earlier we 
some objects that we call “red, eveiy other o^enf ' 
ted,” and from this we dense the laws o' “,"“=5''*'°” objects 
middle Now we say some objects we call niV? 

we call 'blue," and oilier objects again we call green, «ci> 

It IS in this way that we asenbe color designations to ^jem, 
we can say with certainty tn advance m this procedure J 
IS designated both as “red ’ and as ‘ blue,” or more 
jcrt IS both red and blue The reason why we can say this wr 
tamty is that we have regulated the ascription of color de gn 
to objects m just this way . . , 

We see, then that there are two totally diflercnt kinds ol 
ments those which really say something about objects, an 
which do not say anything about objects but only a** 

speaking about objects If I ask *what is the color of Mi 
new dress? and get the answer ‘ Miss Eroa's new dress 
red and blue (all over),' then no information about mis ^ 

been given to me at all I have been made no wiser 
get the answer ‘ Miss Erna's new dress is red,” then I have r 
some genuine information about the dress . ^ 

Let us clarify this distinction in terms of one more ^ 

statement which really says something about the objects w 
mentions, is the following *If you heat this piece 
800”, It will turn red, if you heat it up to 1300”, it will turn 
What makes the difference betwreen this statement and 
aments cited above, which say nothing about facts? The app . 
of temperature designations to objects is independent of tne yi> 
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cation of color designations, whereas the color designations “red’ 
and “not red,” or “red ’ and * blue’ are applied to objects m mutual 
dependence The statements ‘ Miss Ema’s new dress is either red or 
not red ’ and ‘ Miss Ema's new dress is not both red and blue” 
merely express this dependence, hence make no assertion about that 
dress, and are for that reason absolutely certain and irrefutable 
The above statement about the piece of iron, on the other band, 
relates independently given designations, and therefore really says 
something about that piece of iron and is for just that reason not 
certain not irrefutable by observation 

The following example may make the difference between these 
two kinds of statements particularly clear If someone were to tell 
me ‘T raised the temperature of this piece of iron to 800® but 
It did not turn red,” then I would test his assertion, the result of 
(he test may be that he was lying, or that he was (he victim of an 
illusion, but perhaps it would turn out that — contrary to my previous 
beliefs — there are cases where a piece of iron heated to SOO® docs 
not become red hot, and in that case I would just change my opmion 
about the reaction of iron to heating But if someone tells me “I 
raised the temperature of this piece of iron to 800®, and this made 
It turn both red and not red ’ or “it became both red and white,” 
then I will certainly make no test whatever Nor will 1 say ' he has 
told me a he,” or “he has become the victim of an illusion’ and 
It u quite certaui that I would not change my beliefs about the 
reaction of uon to heating The point is — it is best to express it m 
language which any card player is familiar with — that the man has 
revoked be has violated the rules in accordance with which we 
want to speak, and ] shall refuse to speak with him any longer It 
is as though one attempted lu a game of chess to move the bishop 
orthogonally In this case too, I would not make any tests, I would 
not change my beliefs about the behavior of things, but I would re- 
fuse to play chess with him any lon^r 

To sum up we must distinguish two kinds of statements those 
which say something about facts and those which merely express 
the way in which (he rules which govern the application of words 
to facts depend upon each other Let us call statements of the latter 
kind tautologies they say nothing about objects and are for this 
very reason certain, umversally vabd, irrefutable by observation, 
whereas the statements of the former kind are not certain and are 
refutable observation The k^cal laws of contradiction and 
of the excluded middle are tautologies, likewise, e g , the statement * 
“nothing 13 both red and blue" 



And now wc immnm lhal in the same wa> all the other laws of 
logic are tautologies Ut us. therefore, return to 
in order to clarify the matter by an example As wc said, the desig- 
nation “red’ IS applied to certain objects and the conveouon is 
adopted of applying the designation “not red" to any other objert 
It IS this convention about the use of negation which is expresseo 
by the laws of contradiction and of the excluded middle Now w 
add the convention— still taking our examples from the ^ 

colors— that any object which is called “red ’ is also to be ^Icd 
“red or blue, ’ ’ blue or red “ “red or yellow," * yellow or red, etc j 
that every object which is called * blue," is also called ‘ blue or re , 

‘ red or blue,” “blue or yellow," “yellow or blue.” etc , and so on 
On the basis of this convention, wc can again assert with complete 
certainty the proposition "every red object is cither red or blue 
This is again a tautology We do not speak about the objects, bu 
only about our manner of talking about them 

If once more we remind ourselves of the way In which the des- 
ignations “red," “not red,” ‘blue" “red or blue,” etc are apphe 
to objects, -we can moreover assert with complete certainty and ir^ 
refutability everything to which both designations “red or blue 
and “not red" are applied, is also designated as ‘ blue”— which is 
usually put more briedy if a thing is red or blue and not red, then 
It IS blue Which is again a tautology No information about the 
nature of thinp is contained in it, it only expresses the sense m 


which the logical words * not" and “or" are used 

Thus we have arrived at something fundamental our conven- 
tions regarding the use of the words "not” and "or” is such that m 
asserting the two propositions “object A is either red or blue” and 
“object A is not red,” 1 have implicitly already asserted "object A 
IS blue ” This is the essence of so-called logical deduction It is not, 
then, in any way based on real connections between states of affairs 
which we apprehend in thought On the contrary, it has nothing at 
all to do wuh the nature of things, but derives from our manner of 
speaking about thmgs A person who refused to recognize logical 
deduction would not thereby mamfest a different belief from mine 
about the behavior of things, but he would refuse to speak about 
things according to the same rules as I do I could not convince 
him, but I would have to refuse to speak with him any longer, just 
as I should refuse to play chess with a partner who insisted on 


moving the bishop orthogonally 

What logical deduction accomplishes, then, is this it makes us 
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aware of all that we have implicitly asserted — on the basis of con- 
ventions regarding the use of language — m asserting a system of 
propositions, just as, m the above example, “object A is blue” 
IS implicitly asserted by the assertion of the two projjosiuons “object 
A IS red or blue” and “object A is not red ” 

In saying this we have already suggested the answer to the ques- 
tion, which naturally must have forced itself on the mmd of every 
reader who has followed our argument if it is really the case that 
the propositions of logic are tautologies, that they say nothing about 
objects, what purpose docs logic serve? 

The logical propositions which were used as illustrations derived 
from conventions about the use of the words “not” and “or” (and 
It can be shown that the same holds for all the propositions of so- 
called propositional logic) Let us, then, first ask for what purpose 
the words “not” and ‘or” arc mlr^uced into language Presumably 
the reason is that we are not onuuscicDt If I am asked about the 
color of the dress woni by Miss Ema yesterday, I may not be able 
to remember its color I cannot say whether it was red or blue or 
gfeen, but perhaps t ivill be able to say at least ”it was not yellow ” 
Were I omniscient, I should koow its color There would be no seed 
to say * It was not yellow” I could say ‘ it was red " Or again my 
daughter has written to me that she received a cocker-spaniel as a 
present. As 1 have not seen it yet. 1 do not know its color, I cannot 
say “it is black” nor “it is brown but I am able to say * it is black 
or brown.” Were I oramscient, I could do without this “or” and 
could say immediately ' u is brown ” 

Thus logical propositions, though being purely taiuologous, 
and logical deductions, (hough being nothing but tautological trans- 
formations, have sigmficance for us because we are not omniscient 
Our language is so constituted (hat in asserting such and such prop- 
ositions we implicitly assert such and such other propositions — but 
we do not see imme^ately all that we have implicitly asserted In this 
manner It is only logical deduction that makes us conscious of it 
I assert, eg, the propctsitions “the flower which Jfr Smith wears 
m his buttonhole, is cither a rose or a carnation,” “if Mr Smith 
wears a carnation m his buttonhole, then it is while," “the flower 
which Mr Smith wears in hw buttonhole u not white” Perhaps I 
am not consciously aware that 1 base implicitly asserted also “the 
Bower which Mr Smith wean in his buttonhole is a rose”, but logi- 
cal deduction brings it to my consaousness To be sure, this docs 
not mean that I know whether the flower which Mr Smith wears 
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m to buttonhole really is u rose, it I 

then I must not maintain my previous assertions— otherwise i sin 
against the rules of speaking, I revoke 


If I have succeeded in clarifying somewhat the role of logic, 1 
may now be quite brief about the role of mathematics The pro^st- 
ttons of mathematics are of exactly the same kind as IJ*® 
of logic they are tautologous, they say nothing at all about the o^ 
jects we want to talk about, but concern only the manner m wmc 
we want to speak of them The reason why we can assert apc^cicu- 
cally with umvcrsal validity the proposition 2 + 3 = 5, why we 
can say even before any observations have been made, and c^^ay 
It with complete certainty, that it will not turn out that 2 4-3— . 
is that by "2 + 3” we mean the same as by “5” — ^just as we mean 
the same by ‘ bellcborus nigcr” as by “snow rose ” For this re^on 
no botanical investigation, however subtle, could disclose that an 
instance of the species "snow rose” is not a helUborus 
become aware of raeamog the same by “2 -f 3” and by 5, by 
going back to the meanings of ‘2,” "3,” "5," “-f.” and^^making 
tautological transformations until we just see that “2 + 3’ means 
the same as "5 " It is such successive tautological transformation 
that IS meant by “calculating”, the operations of addition and mul- 
tiplication which are learnt m school are directives for such tauto- 
logical transformation, every mathematical proof is a succession of 
such tautological transformations Their utility, again, is due to the 
fact that, for example, we do not by any means see immediately mat 
we mean by “24 X 31” the same as ^ "744”, but if we calculate 
the product “24 X 31,” then we transform it step by step, m such a 
way that m each individual transformation we recognize that on 
the basis of the convention regarding the use of the signs involved 
(in this case numerals and the signs "-f-” and “X”) what w’c mean 
after the transformation is still the same as what we meant before^ 
until finally we become consaously aware of meaning the same by 
“744” as by “24 X 31 ” 

To be sure, the proof of the tautological character of mathematic 
IS not yet complete m all details TTus is a difficult and arduous task, 
yet we have no doubt that the belief m the tautological character 
of mathematics is essentially correct 

There has been prolonged opposition to the interpretation of 
mathematical statements as tautologies, Kant contested the tauto- 
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logical character of mathematics emphatically, and the great mathe- 
matician Henn Pomcare, to whom we are greatly indebted ako for 
philosophical criticism, went so far as to argue that since inathetnalics 
cannot possibly be a huge tautology, it must somewhere contain an 
a priori principle Indeed, at first ^ance it is difficult to believe 
that the whole of mathematics, with its theorems that it cost such 
labor to establish, with its results that so often surpnse us, should 
admit of being resolved into tautologies But there is just one little 
pomt which this argument overlooks it overlooks the fact that we 
are not omniscient An omniscient bemg mdeed, would at once 
know everything that is impiiciUy contained m the assertion of a few 
propositions It would know immediately that on the basis of the 
conventions concerning the use of the numerals and the multiphca 
lion sign, “24X31’ is synonymous with ‘744” An onmiscient 
bemg has no need for logic and mathematics We ourselves, how- 
ever, first have to make ourselves conscious of this by successive 
tautological transformations, and hence it may prove quite surprising 
to t3S that m asserting a few propositions we have impbetfiy as- 
serted a proposition which seemingly is entirely difierent from them, or 
that we do mean the same by two complexes of symbols which are ex- 
ternally altogether different 


IV 

And now let us be clear what a world wide diSerence there is 
between our conception and the traditional — perhaps one may say 
platonmng — conception, according to which the world is made m 
accordance with the laws of logic and mathematics (‘ God is peren- 
nially doing mathematics ’), and our thinking; a feeble reflection of 
God s omniscience, is an instrument ^ven to us for comprehending 
the eternal laws of the world No» Our thinkiBg cannot give insight 
mto any sort of reality It cannot bring us information of any fact 
in the world It only refers to the manner m which we speak about 
the world All it can do is to transform tautologically what has been 
said There is no possibility of piercmg through the sensible world 
disclosed by observauon to a “wrld of true bemg’ any metaphysics 
IS impossible! Impossible, not because the task is too difficult for 
our human thinking but because it iS meaningless, because every 
attempt to do metaphysics is an attempt to speak m a way that con- 
travenes the agreement as to how we wish to speak comparable 
to the attempt to capture the queen (in a game of chess) by means 
of an orthogonal move of the bishop 



Let us return now to the problem which was our point of 
departure what ts the relationship between observation and theory 
in physics? Wc said that the usual view was roughly this cxperienM 
teaches us the validity of certain laws of nature, and since our think- 
ing gives us insight into the most general laws of all being, we know 
that likewise anything which is deducible from these laws of 
by means of logical and mathematical reasoning must be found to 
exist We see now that this view is untenable, for thinking docs not 
grasp any sort of laws of being Never and nowhere, then, wn 
thought supply us with knowledge about facts that goes beyond the 
observed But what, then, should we say about the discovenes made 
by means of theory on which, as we pointed out, the usual view so 
strongly relies for its support? Let us ask ourselves, e g , what was 
involved m the computation of the position of the planet Neptune 
by Lcvernerl Newton noticed that the familiar motions, celestial as 
well as terrestnal can be well desenbed m a unified way by the 
assumption that between any tv\o mass points a force of attraction js 
exerted which is proportional to ihcir masses and inversely propor- 
tional to the square of their distance And it is because this Msump- 
tion enables us to give a satisfactory description of the famiuat 
motions, that he made it, i e he asserted tentatively, as an hypothesis, 
the law of gravitation between any two mass points there is a force 
of attraction which is proportional to their masses and inversely pro- 
portional to the square of their distance He could not pronounce 
this law as a certainty but only as an hypothesis For nobody can 
know that such is really the behavior of every pair of mass points— 
nobody can observe all mass points But having asserted the law of 
gravitation one has implicitly asserted many other propositions 
that IS, all propositions which arc deducible from the law of gravi- 
tation (together with data immediately derivable from observation) 
by calculation and logical inference It is the task of theoretical 
physicists and astronomers to make us conscious of everything we 
implicitly assert along with the law of gravitation And Levemer s 
calculations made people aware that the assertion of the law of 
gravitation implies that at a definite time and definite place in the 
heavens a hitherto unknown planet must be visible People looked 
and actually saw that new planet — the hypothesis of the law of gravi- 
tation was confirmed But it was not Levemer’s calculation that 
proved that this planet existed but the looking the observation This 
observation could just as well have had a different result It could just 
as well have happened that nothing was visible at the computed 
place in the heavens — in which case the law of gravitation would 
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not have been confirmed and one would have begun to doubt 
whether if is really a suitable hypothesis for the description of the 
observable motions Indeed, this is what actually happened later 
10 asserting the law of gravitation, one implicitly asserts that at a 
certam time the planet Mercuiy must be visible at a certain place 
in the heavens V^ether it would actually be visible at that time at 
that place, only observation could disclose, but observations showed 
that it was not visible at exactly the required position in the heavens 
And what happened? They said since in assertmg the law of gravi- 
tation we implicitly assert propositions which are not true, we can- 
not maintain the hypothesis of the law of gravitation Newton’s theory 
of gravitation was replaced Einstein’s 

It IS not the case, then, that we know through experience that 
certain laws of nature are valid, and — since by our thmking we 
grasp the most general laws of all being — therefore also know that 
whatever is deduciWe from these laws by reasoning must exist On 
the contrary, the situation is this there » not a single law of nature 
which we teow to be valid, the laws of nature are hypotheses which 
we assert tentatively But m asserting such laws of nature we im- 
plicitly assert also many other propositions, and it is tbe task of 
thinkmg to make us conscious of the implicitly asserted propositions 
So long, now, as these implicitly asserted propositions, to the extent 
that fh^ are about the Erectly observable, are confirmed by ob- 
servation, these laws of nature are confirmed and we adhere to 
them, but if these implicitly asserted propositions are not confirmed 
by observation, then the laws of nature have not been confirmed and 
are replaced by others 
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Psyc/iofogy m Physical Language 

BY RUDOLF CARNAP 

(TRASSLATED by GEORGE SCmCK.) 


1 Introduction Physicai. Language 
AND Protocol Language 

In what fouo\vs we intend to explain and to establsh the thesis 
that evfry stntence of psychology may he formulated tn physicaf 
lanjuase To express this m the tnatenal inodt of spateb oil jen« 
tfneef of ps>cfiology describe physical occurrences, namely, the 
physical behavior of humans and other anmols This is a sul^esis 
Of the general thesis of physicaltsm to the effect that physical lan- 
guage IS a unnersal language that is, a language into which every 
sentence may be translated The general thesis has been discussed 
in an earlier article,^ whose position shall here serve as our point 
of departure Let us first briefly review some of the conclusions of 
the earlier study 

la meta-liaguistic discussion we distinguish the customary ma- 
terial mode of speech (e g * The sentences of this language speak of 
this and that object ”) from the more correct formal mode of speech 
(e g “The sentences of this language contain this and that word 
and are constructed rn this and that manner ’*} In using the matena! 
mode of speech we run the risk of totrodocuig confusions and pseudo- 
problems If, because of its beuig more easily undentood, we occa- 
sionally do use it in what follows, we do so only as a paraphrase of 
the formal mode of speech 

Of first importance for cpisfemolo^cal analyses are the protocol 

Tlui arucle was origmally publisbeJ in Volume III oI Erktnninis (19S2/33) It is 
rtprodui^ iKTt wiUi die tine penoasioa ot Piv^ssor Cantap 

1 Carnap “Die Physftafisclie Spraefce ab tAurerralsprselie der Wissetischaft," 
Erkennimi II 1931 pp 43T-465 ITbe EaisiBb ttatislsUon of this aibtle by Mm 
B lack was published as a monograpli oniter the title Tbo Uoiiy ot Setenee" 
tLmxdon Kepan Paid J9W] 
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language, m which the pnmitive protocol sentences (in the matenal 
mode of speech the sentences about the immediately given) of a 
particular person arc formulated, and the system language, in which 
the sentences of the system of science are formulated A person S 
tests (verifies) a system sentence by deducing from it sentences of 
his own protocol language, and comparing these sentences with those 
of his actual protocol The possibility of such a deduction of proto- 
col sentences constitutes the content of a sentence If a sentence 
permits no such deductions, it has no content, and is meaningless If 
the same sentences may be deduced from two sentences, the latter 
two sentences have the same content They say the same thing, and 
may be translated into one another 

To every sentence of the system language there corresponds some 
sentence of the physical language such that the two sentences arc 
inter translatable It is the purpose of this article to show that this 
is the case for the sentences of psychology Moreover, every sentence 
of the protocol language of some specific person is inter-translatable 
with some sentence of physical language, namely, with a sentence 
about the physical state of the person m question The various proto- 
col languages thus become sub-languages of the physical language 
The physical language is universal and inier-subjeciive This is the 
thesis of physicalism 

If the physical language, on the grounds of its universahty, were 
adopted as the system language of saence, all science would become 
physics Metaphysics would be discarded as meaningless Ibe vari- 
ous domains of science would become parts of unified science In 
the matenal mode of speech there would, basically, be only one 
kmd of object — physic^ occurrences, in whose realm law would 
be all-encompassing 

Physicalism ought not to be understood as requiring psychology 
to concern itself only with physically describable situations The 
thesis, rather, is that psychology may deal with whatever it pleases. 
It may formulate its sentences as it pleases — these sentences will, m 
every case, be translatable into physical language 

We say of a sentence P that it is translatable (more precisely, 
that It IS reciprocally translatable) into a sentence Q if there are 
rules, independent of space and time, m accordance with which Q 
may be deduced from P and P from Q, to use the matenal mode 
of speech, P and Q desenbe the same state of affairs, epistemologi 
cally speaking, every protocol sentence which confirms P also con- 
firms Q and vice versa The definition of an expression “a” by means 
of expressions “b,” “c” , represents a translation-rule with 
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the help of which any sentence in which "a” occurs may be tranS’ 
lated into a sentence m which a ’ does not occur, but ‘ b,” ‘ c,” 
do, and vice versa The transtatabdity of all the sentences of language 
Li into a (completely or partially) different language Lj is assured 
if, for every expression of Lt a definition is presented winch directly 
or induectiy (ic, with the help of other defimtions) derives that 
expression from expressions of Lg Our thesis thus states that a 
definition may be constructed for every psychological concept (i e 
expression) which direcdy or indirectly denves that concept from 
physical concepts We are not demaodmg that psychology formulate 
each of its sentences m physical terminology For its own purposes 
psychology may, as heretofore, utilize its own terminology All that 
we are demanding is the production of the defimtions through which 
psychological language is Lnked with physical language We main- 
tain that these definitions can be prc^uced, smce, implicitly, they 
already underlie psychological practice 

If our thesis is correct, the generalized sentences of psychology, 
the laws of psychology, are also translatable into the physical lan- 
guage They are thus physical laws Whether or not these physical 
laws are deducjble from those bolding m inorganic physics, remains, 
however, an opwn question This question of the deducibility of the 
laws is completely mdependeot of the question of the definabdi^ of 
concepts We have already considered this matter m our discussion 
of biology ^ As soon as one realizes that the sentences of psychology 
belong to the physical language, and also overcomes the emotion^ 
obstacles to the acceptance of ibis provable thesis, one will, indeed, 
incline to the conjecture, which cannot as yet be proved, that the 
laws of psychology are special cases of physical laws holding m m- 
orgamc physics as well But we are not concerned with this conjecture 
here 

Let us permit ourselves a bncf remaffc — apart from our prutcipal 
point — concerning the emotional resistance to the thesis of physical- 
ism Such resistance is always exerted against any thesis when an 
Idol IS being dethroned by it, when we are asked to discard an idea 
With which digmty and grandeur are associated As a result of 
Copernicus’ work, man lost the distinction of a central position in 
the uiuverse, as a result of Darwin’s, he was deprived of the digmty 
of a special supra animal existence, as a result of Marx’s, the factors 
by means of which history can be causally explained were degraded 
from the realm of ideas to that of matenal events, as a result of 

X “Die Physikiljscbe Spracbe op eif, p 449 C, (rHe Ohily of Science, 

P 68 ff.) 
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Nietzsche’s, the ongins of morals were stripped of their h^o, as a 
result of Freud s, the factors by means of which the ideas and actions 
of men can be causally explained were located in the darkest depths, 
in man’s nether regions The extent to which the sober, objective 
exammation of these theories was obstructed by emotional opposi- 
tion is well known Now it is proposed that psychology, which h^ 
hitherto been robed in majesty as the theory of spiritual events, be 
degraded to the status of a part of physics Doubtless, many will 
consider this an offensive presumption Perhaps we may therefore 
express the request that the reader make a special effort in this case 
to retain the objectivity and openness of mmd always requisite to 
the testing of a scientific thesis 

2 The Forms of Psychological Sentences 

The distmction between singular and general sentences is as 
important in psychology as m other sciences A singular p^ho~ 
logical sentence, eg ‘Mr A was angry at noon yesterday (an 
analogue of the physical sentence, “Yesterday at noon the temper^ 
ture of the air m Vienna was 28 degrees centigrade”), is concerned 
with a particular person at a particular tune General psychological 
sentences have various forms, of which the following two are per- 
haps the most important A sentence may desenbe a specific quality 
of a specific kind of event, e g “An experience of surprise always 
(or always for Mr A, or always for people of such and such a 
society) has such and such a structure " A physical analogy would 
be "Chalk (or chalk of such and such a sort) always is white 
The second important form is that of umvers!il<onditional state- 
ments concerning sequences of events, that is, of causal laws For 
instance, “When, under such and such circumstances, images of 
such and such a sort occur to a person (or to Mr A, or to anyone 
of such and such a society), an emotion of such and such a sort 
always (or frequently, or sometimes) is aroused ” A physicaj 
analogy would be “When a solid body is heated, it usually expands ’ 
Research i$ pnmarily directed to the discovery of general sen- 
tences These cannot, however, be established except by means of 
the so<alled method of induction from the available singular sen- 
tences, 1 e by means of the construction of hypotheses 

Phenomenology claims to be able to establish universal syn- 
thetic sentences which have not been obtained through induction 
These sentences about psychological qualities are, allegedly, known 
Cither a priori or on the basis of some smgle illustrative case In our 
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view, knowledge cannot be gained by such means We need not, 
however, enter upon a discussion of this issue here, since even on 
the view of phenomenology itself, these sentences do not belong to 
the domain of psjchology 

In physics It sometimes seems to be the case that a general law 
IS established on the basis of some single event For instance, if a 
physicist can determine a certain physical constant, say, the heat- 
conductivity of a sample of some pure metal, in a single eapenmenf, 
he Will be convinced that, on other occasions, not only the sample 
examined but any similar sample of the same substance will, very 
probably, be charactenzable by the same constant But here too in' 
duction IS apphed As a result of many previous observations the 
physicist is m possession of a universal sentence of a higher order 
which enables him m this case to follow an abbreviated method 
This higher-order sentence reads roughly “All (or the following) 
physical constants of metals vary only slightly m tune and from 
sample to sample ” 

The situation is analogous for certain conclusions drawn >n 
psychology If a psychologist has, as a result of some single expen- 
ment, determined that the simultaneous sounding of two specific 
notes is experienced as a dissonance by some specific person A, he 
infers (under favorable circumstances) the truth of the general sen* 
tence which states that the same experiment with A will, at other 
times, have the same result Indeed, be will even venture — and 
rightly — to extend this result, with some probability, to pain of 
tones with the same acoustic interval if the pitch is not too different 
from that of the first expenmeni Here too the inference from a 
singular sentence to a general one is only apparent Actually, a sen 
tence inductively obtained from many observations is brought into 
service here, a sentence which, roughly, reads ‘ The reaction of 
any specific person as to the consonance or dissonance of a chord 
vanes only very slightly with time, and only slightly on a not too 
large transposition of the chord ” It thus remains the case that every 
general sentence is inductively established on the basis of a number 
of singular ones 

Finally, we must consider sentences about psycho-physical inter- 
relations, such as for instancy the connection between physical 
stimulus and perception These are likewise arrived at throu^ m 
duction, in this case through induction m part from physical and in 
part from psychological singular sentences The most important sen- 
tences of gestalt psychology belong to this kind 

General sentences have the character of hypotheses in relation 
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to concrete sentences, that »s, the testing of a general sentence con- 
sists in testing the concrete sentences which arc deducible from it 
A general sentence has content insofar and only insofar as the con- 
crete sentences dcduable from it have content Logical analysis must 
therefore primarily be directed towards the examination of the 
latter sort of sentences 

If A utters a singular psychological sentence such as ‘Yesterday 
morning B was happy,” the epistemological situation differs accord- 
ing as A and B are or arc not the same person Omsequently, we 
distinguish between sentences about other minds and sentenMS about 
ones own mind As we shall presently sec, this distinction cannot 
be made among the sentences of mtcr-subjective science For the 
epistemological analysis of subjective, singular sentences U is, how- 
ever, indispensable 


3 Sentences about Other Minds 

The epistemological character of a singular sentence about other 
mmds will now be clarified by means of an analogy with a sentence 
about a physical property, defined as a disposition to behave (or 
respond) m a specific manner under specific circumstances^^for 
stimuli) To take an example a substance is called “plastic »• 
under the influence of deforming stresses of a specific sort and a 
specific magnitude, it undergoes a permanent change of shape, but 
remams intact 

We shall try to carry out this analogy by juxtaposing two ex- 
amples Wc shall be concerned with the epistemological situation of 
the example taken from p^chology, the parallel example about the 
physical property is intended only to facilitate our understanding 
of the psychological sentence, and not to serve as a specimen of an 
argument from analogy (For the sake of convenience, where the 
text would have been the same m both columns, it is wntten only 
once ) 


A Sentence about a property of a 
physical substance 
Example 1 assert the sentence Pj 
"This wooden support is very firm ” 


A Sentence about a condition of 
some other mind 
Example 1 assert the sentence Pi 
• Mr A IS now excited ’ 


There are two different ways m which sentence Pi may be denved 
We shall designate them as the “rational ’ and the “intuitive” meth- 
ods The rational method consists of inferring Pi from some protocol 
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sentence pi (or from several like it), more specifically, from a 
perception-sentence 

about the shape and color of the about the behavior of A. eg about 

effiTo'f S 

behavior, e g about charactenstics 
of his handwriting 

In order to lustify the condmion, a major 
quiied, namely the general sentence which asserts that 

when I pereerve a woodea mpport when I 

TSiT SprS^llal or graphoJogtcal e.sne 

° of excitement ) 

retraS the established system 

thmg like, "I made a mistake The test has shown 

that the support was not fim. Sfftcrhad°suc?'Si such an £ 

though It had such and such a fonn his lace nao sue 

andwlor” 

In practical matters the mn««ve method « ^cTSo^I 

quently than this rational one, mtuiUve method, 

edge id requires reflection In ^rfance f 

P, IS obtained without the mediation ol any ouici 
the identically sounding protocol sentence p- 
“The support is firm ” A is excited 

Consequently, one speaks in this case of immediate perceptions 

of properties of substances, eg. ^ " 

of the firmness of supports m 

But m this case too the “‘'pneSly not noted 

SeS, rroS“ f— seSnees sound ahhe, 
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Hcnj too we can best clarify the difference by considenng the pos- 
sibility of error It may happen that, though p, occurs m my 
T am obliged, on the basis of further protocols, to rctrart the estab- 
lished system sentence Pi 1 would then say “I made a mistake Fur- 
ther tests have shown 

that Ihe support wss pot firm, sJ- that A was not excited, al'kow'' ■ 
though 1 had the intuitive imprcs- had the intuitive impression that 
Sion that it was * h< ” 


IThe difference between p- and P, is the same as that tetween the 
identically sounding sentences p and Pi “A red marble is Jymg 
on this table,” of an earlier example * The argument of that article 
shows that the inference of Pi from p-, if »t is to be rigorous, so 
requires a major premise of general form, and that it is not m me 
least simple Insofar as ordinary usage, for convenience's sake, 
assigns to both sentences the same sequence of words, the inference 
is, in practice, simplified to the point of tnviahty ] 

Our problem now is what does sentence Pi mean Such a 
question can only be answered by the presentation of a senteuw (or 
of several sentences) which has (or which conjointly have) the 
same content as Pt The viewpoint which will here be defended is 
that Pt has the same content as a sentence Pj which asserts the 
existence of a physical structure characterized the disposition to 
react in a specific manner to specific physical stimuli In our ex- 
ample, Pj asserts the existence of that physical structure (micro- 
structure) 


of the wooden support that is char- 
acterized by the fact that, under a 
slight load the support undergoes 
no noticeable distortion, and un 
der heavier loads, is bent m such 
and such a manner, but does not 
break 


of Mr A's body (especially of his 
central nervous system) that i» 
characterized by a high pulse ana 
rate of breathing which, on the 
application of certain stimuli, may 
even be made higher, by vehement 
and factually unsalisfactory answers 
to questions by the occurrence ot 
agitated movements on the appli 
cation of certain stimuli, etc 


On ray View, there is here agam a thoroughgoing analogy between 
the examples from physics and from psychology K, however, we 
were to question the experts t»nccnting the examples from their 


3 .See Eikennlnu Vol II p 460 {Tlu Vnlly of Scienef p 92) 
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respective fields, the majonty of them nowadays wonld give ns 
thoroughly non analogous answers The identity of the content of P- 

and of the content of the physical and of the content of the psycho- 
sentence Pj would be agreed to as to^cal sentence Pi would be denied 
a matter of course by all physicists by almost all psychologists (the 
exceptions being the radical be* 
havionsts) 

Tlie contrary view which is most fiequently advocated by psychol- 
ogists IS that, “A sentence of the form of Pi asserts the existence 
of a state of affairs not identical with the corresponding physical 
structure, but rather, only accompanied by it, or expressed by it 
In our example 


Pj states that the support not only 
has the physical structure described 
hy Pj, but that, besides, there ex* 
ists ID It a certain force, namely m 
firmness 


This firmness is not idenUcal with 
the physical struefure, but stands 
10 some parallel relauon to it in 
such a manner (hat the finnness 
exists when and only when a physi- 
cal struefure of the ebaracterued 
sort exists 


Because of this parallelism One may 
consider the desenbed reaction to 
cerUui stimuli— which is causally 
dqiendent upon that structure— to 
be an espresslon of firmness 
Rrmness is thus an occult prop- 
erty, an obscure power which stands 
behind physical structure, appears 
in it, but Itself remains unknow- 
able” 


Pi states that Mr A not only has 
a body whose physical structure 
(at the lime in question) is de- 
scribed by Pj. but that— since be 
IS a psychophysical hrfnp— he has, 
besides, a consciousneu, a certain 
power or entity, lo which that ex> 
atemeot is to be found 
This excitement cannot, conse- 
quently, be idenueal with the ated 
structure of the body, but stands 
in some parallel relation (or in 
some relation of interaction) to it 
lo such a manner that the eicire- 
incnt exists when and only when 
(or at least, frequently when) a 
physical, bodily structure of the 
charactenzed sort exists 
Because of this parallelism one may 
consider the desenbed reaction to 
certain stimuli to be an expression 
of excitement 

Excitement, or the consciousaess 
of which it IS an attnbute, U thus 
an occult property, an obscure 
power which stands behind physi- 
cal structure, appean id it. but 
Itself remains unknowable" 


This view falls into the error of a hypostatizalion as a r^t of 
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whith a remarkabk duplication OOJB ^ anSr^pS- 

of affairs whose existence is empincaUy mote 

lei entity is assumed, whose existence is not rninds "J 

that we'^are here concerned with a sentence abou ™““ ' 

inline may now object-.s Uiem not ''“Bj 
bihty of testing this claim, namely, by means of the protocol sentence 
P2 about the intuitive impression of 

the finnness of the support? the excitement of A? 

■The objector will point out that this sentence, 

the protocol along with the perception sentena p, May not “n^a 

system sentence whose content goes beyond that of Pi 

on P .7 This may be answeied as follows A ^ 

than what is testable about it If, now, the testmg of Bi “““““ 

the deduction of the protocol sentence p,, these two " 

have the same content But we have already seen that this is un 

^^mre IS no other possibility of tesUng Pi except by means of 
protocol sentences like pt or like P2 If. now, 
goes beyond that of Pj, the component not shared by the w 
tenets IS not testable, and is therefore meamngless If one rejects 
the mterpretation of Pi m terms of Pj. Pi becomes a metaphysical 
pseudo-sentence ^ ^ 

The various sciences today have reached very diflerem stage 
the process of their decontamination from metaphysics Chie y 
cause of the efforts of Mach, Pomcarc, and Emstem. physics is, y 
and large, practically free of metaphysics In psychology on 
other hand, the work of arriving at a science which is 
metaphysics has hardly begun The difference between the 
ences is most clearly seen in the different attitudes taken by 
m the two fields towards the position which we rejected meta- 
physical and meaningless In the case of the example from 
most physicists would reject the position as anthropomorpme, 
mythological, or metaphysical They thereby reveal thmr . 
physical onentauon, which corresponds to our own On the o 
hand, m the case of the example from psychology (though, pernaj^ 
not when it is so crudely formulated), most psychologists 
today consider the view we have been cnlicizing to 
on mtuitive grounds In this one can see the metaphysical onenta 
of psychologists, to which ours is opposed 
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4 Rejoinder to Four Tvpical Crthcisms 
GeneraliziDg the conclusioa of the argument which, with refer- 
ence to a special case, wc have been pursuing above, we arrive at 
the thesis that a singular sentence about other minds always has the 
same content as some specific physical sentence Phrasing the same 
thesis m the material mode of speech— a sentence about other minds 
states that the body of the person in question is in a physical state 
of a certain sort Let us now discuss several objecUons agamst this 


thesis of physicahsm 

A Objection on the ground of the undeveloped stale of physiol 
ogy ' Our current knowledge of physiology — especially our knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the central nervous system is Mt yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to know to what cIms of physical 
conditions something Uke excitement corresponds Consequently, 
when today we use the sentence ‘A is excited,’ we cannot mean by 
It the corresponding physical state of affairs ” , . . j v 

Rebuttal Sentence Pj, “A is excited ’ cannot, ind«d, today be 
translated into a physical sentence Pj of the form such ard such a 
physico-chermcal process is now taking place m A’s body (expressed 
by a specification of physical state-coordinates and by chemical 
formulae) Our current knowledge of physiology is not adequate for 
this purpose Even today, however. P, may be translated into another 
sentence about the physical condition of A s 
the sentence P„ to which we have already referred 
form ‘ A’s body is now m a state which is characterized by the fact 
that when I perceive A’s body the protocol sentence pi (stating iny 
percepuon of A’s behavior) and (or) the 
(statmg my mtuilive impression of A’s excitement) or , ^ 
gous, protocol sentences of such and such a soi^re 
as, m our example from physics, sentence Pi, The ^ ^ Md 

IS Ann,” refers to the physical stnietnre of the “PCeTnot 

this even though the person tjsing the sentence may sometimes not 
be capable of charactenzmg this physical stnictnte by s^cifying to 

distnbuuon of the valnes of the phys.^ “'T?- r^fer tolte 
does the osvcholoeical sentence Pi, A is excited refer to ine 
physical stmeture of A’s body— (hough this ^ 

chLctenzed by potential percephons, f , ° 

react in a specific manner, etc , and not by any ^ , affect onlv 
coordinates Our ignorance of physiology can therefore aff^ only ^ 
the mode of our charactenzauon of the physical state of affairs m. - 



question It in no way touches upon the principal point that sen- 
tence Pi refers to a physical State of affairs 

B Objection on the ground of analogy “When I myself am 
angry. I not only act out the behavior-pattern of an ang^ man. 1 
cxpenence a special feeling of anger If, consequently, I observe 
someone else acting out the same behavior-pattern I may, on Saunas 
of analogy, conclude (if not with certainty, at least with probability) 
that he too, besides acting as he does, now has a feeling of anger 
(which IS not meant as a physical state of affairs) ’* 

Rebuttal Though arguments from analogy are not certain, as 
probability arguments they arc undoubtedly admissible By way o 
an example let us consider an everyday argument from analogy l 
see a box of a certain shape, si 2 e, and color I discover that it con- 
tains matches I find another box of a similar appearance, and now, 
by analogy, draw the probability inference that it too contain 
matches Our critic believes that the argument from analogy he 
presents is of the same logical form as the argument just presen^d 
If this were the case, his conclusion would certainly be sound But 
this is not the case In our cntic’s argument, the conclusion is mean- 
ingless— a mere pseudo-sentence For, being a sentence about other 
minds, not to be physically interpreted, it is m principle not tenable 
This was the result of our previous coiuiderations, objection ^ Y* ' 
offer us an opportunity for discussing it again In the non testability 
of our critic’s conclusion rests also the difference between his argu- 


ments and the example just ated That the second box also con- 
tains matches may in principle be tested and confirmed by obsew- 
tion sentences of one’s protocol The two analogous sentences, 
first box contains matches” and “The second box contains matches 
arc both logically and epistemologically of the same sort This 
the analogy holds here The case is different with ‘T am angry and 
“That person is angry ” We consider the former of these two sen 
tences to be meaningful and the latter (if its physical interpretation 
is rejected) to be meaningless Our critic, who considers the 
as well as the former sentence to be meaningful, will believe that 
the person who asserts the sentence finds it testable, only in a m^cr 
altogether different from that in which the former is testable '^'1® 
both of us agree that the latter sentence is epistemologically dif- 
ferent from the former The use of the same grammatical structure 
m these two sentences is logically illegitimate It misleads us into 
behevmg that the two sentences are of the same logical form, and 


.that one may be used as an analogue of the other 
^ ^ -* If the conclusion is acknowl^ged to be meaningless, it remams 
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to be explained how this pseudo-sentence was introduced into the 
argument The logical analysis of concept formation and of sentences 
in science and (cspeaally) m philosophy very frequently discloses 
pscudo-sentences However, a pseudo-sentence rarely turns up as 
the conclusion of an argument from analogy with meamngful prem- 
ises This may readfly be accounted for An argument from ^alop 
has (in a simple case) the following form Premises If A has the 
property E, it always also has the property F, A resembles A in 
maiy lispects. A' has tha property E We conclude (with proba- 
bihty) A' also has the property F Now. according to semantics, d 
“A" and-B" arc object names, “E” and "F" pro^rty n^eS; 
■■E(A)" means that A has the property E, then a) 'I ^(A) md 
“E(B)” are meaningtol (ic either true or false), 
belong to the same semantie type, b) if two names, A ano D, 
belong to the same semantic type, and “F(A>” ts 

.o PututAuitnerriii In ih« casc Under discussion here cv/'/ 


b)--“F(AO,” the conclusion of the argument irom anajwgj, « 
meamngful Thus if the premises of an argument from . 

meaningful and yet the conclusion is incaningless, . . . j 

or the frtmtses must be in some my logically objeefonabl. And 
this IS indeed the case with the argument from analo© pt^nw 
by our critic -nie predicative ejpression I am auOT do« 
adequately represent the state of affaiis which 
thi a certain property belongs to a rertam '"'"J' 'S 

however, Ts an experienced feeling of anger This s f__n,u],t,on 

fomnfated as, roSghly, "now anger" On ''"Sf”” 

the possibility of an argument from analog behavior 

th=-Pm,s=s read when 1 ft e my body) Mt™". 

anger oefiis; the body of another person res'”’’'" “ ZIZ 

respeets, the body of the other person is 

behavior The original conclusion can now ® ^ 

smee the sentence “Anger occurs contains n aooro- 

replaced by ‘the other person” If one 

pnate conclusion, in which no substitution ts m meajunrful but 
the premises simply retained, one would amve would 

plalriy false conclusion “Anger occurs”-which what wouw 

be expressed in ordinary language by I ,eienathic 

tTi?\„~'Se'g.Si"of ctfer^mind, which inyolves 
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no porccpuon ot o.hcr people', bodies Ut u. comider on exomple 

I wSc up .udJenly one niph., hnxT n dii.incl ““ 

mow thet my Iricnd is now espcriencing fear. later, I “ 

at that veiy moment my friend »a. in danger of death I" 

nry Inowledge of my friends fear cannot refer to 

bwly, for 1 know nothing of that, my knowledge concerns itself im 

medntely with my fnend s sensation of fear ” ,he 

Rebuttal Psychologists arc not jet unanimously d cid.d on the 
degree to which they ought properly to credit the 
cases of telepathy This is an empirical problem which U is not our 
business to sohe here Ut us concede the point to our 'f- 
assume that the occurrence of cases ot telepathic transmiss 
been confirmed We shall show that, even so our earlier con^icnii^ 
arc not aficctcd m the least Tlic question before us is ^uat oocs 
sentence P„ ‘My friend now experiences fear” tnean, if I taKC i 
to be a statement of tclcpalhically denied cognition? We maintmn 
that the meaning of Pi is precisely the same as it m il 

used It on the grounds ot some nomuHy (rationally or jniuiuvc y; 
dvnved cognition The occurrence of telepathy m no way alters in 


meaning of Pi , . _. 

Let us consider a precisely analogous situation involving tne ws 
nilion of some physical event I suddenly have the impression in 
A picture has fallen from the wall at my house, and this 
1 nor an)onc else can m any normal way perceive , 

happened Later, I discover that the picture has, indeed, fallen fro 
the wall I now express this cognition lAhich I have obtainea ^ 
clairvoyance m sentence Q ‘The picture has now fallen from 
wall ” NVhat is the meaning of this sentence? The meaning o 
here is clearly the same as it should be if I used it on the grown 
some normally denved cognition that is, on the grouM of so 
cognition by direct perception of the event m question For m 
cases Q asserts that a physical event of a certain sort, a spccinc 
placement of a specific body, has taken place . 

The case is the same with telepathic cognition We haw y 
considered the case m which the state ot some other mind ** *” 
lively grasped, though by means of a perception of the j 

body If a telepathic cognition of the state of some other mi 
occurs. It too IS based on an intuitive impression this time wi o 
a simultaneous perception That which is cognized however, is 
same m both cases Earlier we remarked that Pi docs not have 
same content as the protocol sentence p* about the (normally) m 
live impression, and that ps cannot support a sentence about s 
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th,nn h«ide or bcbnd the physical condition of the other person s 
held for ulrpatocally .mo.hve on- 

I)°Ot;fn.oo 07, the ground ol aarmtnis b, 

fraSTcThS 

should I not consider his statement to be true-ot at least proo y 

"“'LoKoI Before I eeo »'“t:iSS'"dTd!\1’ao'Se: 
ment as true, or false, or probably „nderetand the statement 

sider this question at alI-1 must fim of ^ un^rst^d me s ^ ^ 

It must have meaning for me . deduable from it 

test it. if. that IS. sentences of iny prot«ol are omu ^ 

If the expression is ‘®|f that is by sentences about 

protocol sentences such as my pi and P» ’ however, our 
Specific perceptions and mtuHive /““’esS it « m 

enue rejects the physical ^ msLingless for me, 

“S^whSoTl °h"ld cons^rr .o he .ror, or fair.. 

“ SaS 

ewo d they took the form of It ^^ 

sentence — science could not compre ^ subsuming 

ceivuig them, descnbing them, an e p " j rj^g question 

them under general caosal-scoteyrt^PJ^^^^j^j^^ ^ meanmgful 

whether such an orro“S'‘""‘* ^ „„ consideration whether 

sentence must be “redrd ™d.ont «k,^^ » , 

or not It appears in the sky U J' become one no matter 

the syntax of language nroustic phenomena that 

J?ts no different m the “"“Sey first of all 

issue from the mouths of pg^uy sound waves of a ccr- 

facts, physical -Uo^^nterpret mem as symbols But 

Sror'St-'r^"— o^symhols . mcamugfu. can- 
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mt dcpcnJ »" occurrence as an acoustic phenom-non II the 
sententf “A ssas angty )estcrday at noon” hss no ™ 

—as ssould be the ease it (insofar as our critic rei^ m plipi^ 
meaninc) I could not lest it— it svitl not lie rendered tneaninplol ^ 
the (act Ihst a sound basing the ilrsmore ol this sentence came Irom 
A’* ottTi mouth . , . 

But— It %Mll be Mked— do not need the statemenu of wr 

fcOow-mcn for the ebbontion of Jnlcf-iubjcctiv'e tciCDCC? ^VOTld WJ 
phviics. fcojtraphj. and htrtory become «ry nwa^r studies it j 
had to restnet myscU m them to occunrnccs uhich 1 MO 

dutcily obserx-ed'* Tbere is no denying that they w.ould But there 
IS a basic ditlcrence bcivs-een a statement by A alioul the ^ 

of China or alxjui tome histoncnl e«ni m the pad on the ow 
hand, and, on the other, a statement by A about the anger he teit 
yesterday I can in principle, test the iiaiemenu of the fir« sort 
by means of perception sentences of my OM'n protocol, «ntcow 
about my ow-n perceptions of Chins, or of some map. or of 
documcaw It is howes-er, in pnnciplc impossible for im to t 
the statement about anger if our cntic asks me to reject the physisu 
tDcamng of the sentence If I hase often had occasion to r» ^ 
that the geographical or histoncal reports that A makes con 
finned by me. then on the basis of an inductive probability inference. 
1 consider myself justified in usme his other statements— insofar a 
they are meaningful to me— in the elaboration of my scienti fo 
edge It IS m this way that m’cr-subjcctive science is developed A 
sentence, however, which is not testable and hcncc not mcamneju 
poor to Its statement by A n rwt any the more meaningful after sue 
a statement If, in accordance with our position. 1 cpnstrue A s sta c- 
ment about yesterday s on'-er as a statement about the physical con- 
dition of A $ body yesterday, this statement may bemused for ui 
development of mter-subj^ctivc science Tor we use A's sentence a 
cviden-e (just to the extent to which we have found A to ^ j 
worthy) m support of the aiuibution of a corresponding Pljy** . 
structure to the corresponding spatio-teinporal region of our 
wtwld Neither do the consequences vshich we draw from this altn^ 
tion gencncally differ from those that arc obtained from any ot r 
physical statement We build our expectations ot future pcreeptio 
on It — in this case with respect to As bchavnor, as in other cases 
with respect to the behavior of other physical systems 

The assertions of our fcllowr men contribute a great deal to ex- 
tending the range of our knowledge But they cannot bring us ai^ 
thing basicatly new, that is, anything which cannot also be leamea 
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m some other wry For the osscrtions of our fellow men are, at 
bollom, no dillcrcnt from other physieal cscnls Physiral events arc 
diflerent from one another as regards the extent to which they may 
be used as signs of other physical events Those physteal events wteh 
we call “asserttons of our fellow man’ rant particularly high on this 
scale It IS for this reason that science, quite ngh ly. ^ 
events with special consideration Howeser. between ^ 
of these assethons to out scientific knowledge and the contnb uuons 
of a barometer there is, basically, at most a difference of degree 

5 Behaviorism AsND “iNTumvE” Psychology 

The position sve are advocating here coincides ’.'Vjf 
lines with the psychological movement t»own m '5''"™“” 
when, that is, its epistemological pnnciples rather P 

meth^ are considered We have not linked our ™ “ 

statement of behavionsm since our only coram is m h 
logical foundations while behaviorism is 
in a speedic method of research and 

The advocates of behavionsm were led to their position ^ 
their concern with animal psyhology In ’L"' tut oS 

matenal given to observation does not mclud correct method 
inattieulaS behavior, it is most easy to am™ 

of appmach This appioaeh leads one the coireet interpiemon 
of the statements of human expetimental suhiects, ‘ 
that these statements arc to be conceived as aa o 

havior, basically no different from other behavim ^^r- 

Behaviorism is confronted wiUi views, m .k-5is that psy- 

many than in the Umted States, which up aspect but 

chology’s concern is not with t^havior m phys^^^^ 
rather, with meaningful as ‘mtuitive uoderstand- 

ingful behavior the Phvsics allegedly knows 

mg” (“Verstehen”) is said to ^ /f^JLlavIor considered 

nothing of this method sS behavior which 

coUectively nor the I maintained— be char- 

psychology investigates can possibly— w k «> 
actenzed m terms of physical ”®*P^ ,, , with the view 

In intuitive psychology this vnew • onrither nsvchical event, 
that beside physical mycholo^.^and to which 

which constitutes the true '^P„^t to consider this idea 

SiTS"ncl wc have already thoroughly examined «. 
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' '*8^ even after one pule tins .dea as.de, .n.u.uve psychology 
poses the following objection to physicahsm , , . ^ 

^ Objection based on the occurrence of f *"‘7 

“When psychology considers the behavior of crea^re ( 

disregard here the question whether it deals 
It IS interested in it as meanin^ul behavior This ^ 
cannot, however, be grasped in terms ^ why 

by means of the method of mtmtive Js” 

psychological sentences cannot be translated P ^ physicaUzation 
RebiMial Let us recaU a previous example of Ae . 

of an Suve impression, l e of a quahtat.ve 
pJocoTlanguagof Wc there shovatd d.at 

gatmg optical state-coordinates, “> *''1^ *( ,|„s sort' 

physical conditions which correspOTd to green oltmsP , 

Ld to snbsnme them nnder laws The '‘“'.^imeat 
depends on the physical natnre of *’* . beckoning- 

—whether I can intmuvely understand it— as, s^, a 
mot.on-^r not Consequent y. ^ 

The class of arm-movements to '"ta* described 

oning motion” corresponds can be determined, m 
m terms of physical concepts But perhaps doub J[.i],g,ye or 
as to whether the classification ol ann-movements “ 

Lotelligible, and, further, the 'd"'S as 

movements as beckoning mouons or 4e arms, the 

thes» claims, solely on the physical maddy re- 
rest ol the body, and the environnien f J ,a„d Uie mean- 

moved if, for instance, one thmks ol 'JJ' „derstandmg would 
ing ol the action on the movie sciCTn And our und^^^^^^^ 
doubtless be the same if. instead *>' *' shown. Thus 

which resembled it m every and the paf 

one can see that both our 7' determined by th' 

ticulat forms it takes ate, in (m the Slm- 


example, those impmging on on. opoo proweni 

The problem of phys.calintion in th s nreSj such and of 

of the charactenzation ‘?„s "f concepts of sys- 

the vanous kinds of such does no. then our bas^ 

temanzed physics, is not as ^ XlSSil sUnces can bo 

thesis rest on air? It states that ^ ^sk to what estent 

translated into physical sentences One may 

-T^«o V.L n or ri, UP « » tra. P* »! a*- a =• 
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such a translation is possible, given the present state of our knowl- 
edge Even today every sentence of psychology can be translated 
into a sentence which refers to the physical behavior of hving crea- 
tures In such a physical cbaraclenzation tenns do indeed occur 
which have not yet been physicalized, i e reduced to the concepts of 
physical saence Nevertheless, the concepts used are physical con- 
cepts, though of a primitive sort — ^/ust as ‘ warm" and "green" 
(apphed to bodies) were physical concepts before one could express 
them m terms of physical state-coordinates (temperature and electro- 
magnetic field, respectively) 

We should like, again, to make the matter clear by using a 
physical example tat us suppose that we have found a substance 
whose electneal conductivity is noticeably raised when it is irradi- 
ated by various types of electro-magnetic radiation Wc do not yet, 
however, know the internal structure of this substance and so can- 
not yet ezplam its behavior We want to call such a substance a 
“detector” for radiation of the sort involved Let us suppose, further, 
that we have not yet systematically determined to what sorts of 
radiation the detector reacts We now discover that the sorts of 
radiation to which it responds share stiQ another characteristic, say, 
that they accelerate specific chemical reactions Now suppose that 
we are mterested lo the photo*chemica] effects of vanous sorts of 
radiation, but that the determination of these effects, m the case of 
a specific sort of radiation, is difficult and time-consuming while 
the determination of the detector’s reaction to it is easy and quickly 
accomphsbed, then we shall find it useful to adopt the detector as a 
test instrument With its aid we can determine for any particular 
sort of radiation whether or not it is likely lo have the desired photo- 
chemical effect This practical appLcation will not be impeded by 
our Ignorance of the dcteclor’s micro-structure and our inability 
to explam its reaction m physical lenns In spite of our ignorance, 
we can certainly say that tte detector isolates a certam physically 
specified class of rays The objection that this is not a physical class 
smee we cannot charaetenro it by a specification of optical state- 
coordinates but only by the behavior of the detector will not stand 
For to begin with, we know that if wc canied out a careful empirical 
mvestigation of the electro-magnetic spectrum, we could identify the 
class of rays to which the detector responds On the basis of this 
identification we could then pl^icalize the characterization of the 
rays in terms of detector-reactions, by substituting for it a charac- 
terization in terms of systematic physical concepts But even our 
present way of characterizing the radiation m terms of the detector- 
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test IS a physical charactenzation, though an indirect one It is dis- 
tinguished from the direct characterization which is our goal only 
through being more circumstantial There is no difference of kind 
between the two characterizations, only one of degree, though the 
difference of degree is indeed sufficiently great to give us a motive 
for pursuing the empirical investigations which might bring the 
direct physical characterization within our grasp 

Whether the detector is organic or inorganic is irrelevant to the 
epistemological issue involved The function of the detector is basi- 
cally the same whether we are dealing with a physical detector of 
specific sorts of radiation or with a tree-frog as a detector of certam 
meteorological states of affairs or (if one may believe the news- 
papers) with a sniffing dog as a detector of certain human diseases 
People take a practical interest in meteorological forecasts Where 
barometers are not available they may, consequently, use a tree- 
frog for the same purpose But let us be cleat about the fact that 
this method does not determine the stale of the tree-frog’s soul, but 
a physically specified weather condition, even if one cannot desenbe 
this condition m terms of the concepts of systematized physics 
People, hkewise, have a practical interest in medical diagnoses 
When the directly determinable symptoms do not suffice, they may, 
consequently, enlist a dog’s delicate sense of smell for the purpose 
It IS clear to the doctor that, in doing so, be is not determining the 
state of the dog’s soul, but a physically specified condition of bis 
patient’s body The doctor may not be able, given the present state 
of physiological knowledge, to charactenze the diseased condition 
in question m terms of the concepts of systematic physics Nonethe- 
less, he knows that his diagnosis — whether it is based on the symp- 
toms he himself has directly observed or on the reactions of the 
diagnostic dog — determmes nothing and can determine nothing but 
the physical condition of his patient Even apart from this, the 
physiologist acknowledges the need for physicalization This would 
here consist m describing the bodily condition in question, i e defin- 
ing the disease involved in purely physiological terms (thus elimi- 
nating any mention of the dog’s reaction) A further task would 
be to trace these back to chenucal terms, and these, in turn, to 
physical ones 

The case with mtuiCive psychology is precisely analogous The 
situation here happens to be complicated for epistemological analysis 
(though for psychological practice it is simplified) by the fact that 
m the examination of on expenmental subject the intuitive psycholo- 
gist IS both the observer and detector The doctor here is his own 
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diagnostic dog, which, indeed, is also often the case jn medical 
diagnoses — m their intuitive phases The psychologist calls the be- 
havior of the experimcDtal subject understandable” or, m a special 
case, for instance, “a nod of affirmation,” when his detector re- 
sponds to It, or — in our special case — when it results m his proto- 
«)!s registenng “A nods affirmatively ” Science is not a system of 
cxpenences, but of sentences, u does not include the psychologist’s 
experience of understanding, but rather, his protocol sentence. The 
utterance of the psychologist s protocol sentence is a reaction whose 
epistemological function is analogous to the tree frog s climbing and 
to the barking of the diagnostic r!og To be sure, the psychologist 
far surpasses these animals in the variety of his reactions As a 
result, he is certainly very valuable to the pursuit of science But 
this constitutes only a difference of degree, not a difference of kind 

In the light of these considerations two demands are to be made of 
the psychologist First, we shall expect him (as we expect the doctor) 
to be clear about the tact that, in spite of his complicated diagnostic 
reaction, be establishes nothing but the existence of some specific 
physical condition of the experimental subject, though a condition 
which can be characterued only indirectly— by his own diagnostic 
reaction Secondly, he must acknowledge (at the physiologist does) 
that It is a task of scientdic research to find a way of physicalizing 
the indirect characterization Psychology must determine what are 
the physical conditions to which people’s detector reactions corre- 
spond When this is earned out for every reaction of this sort, i e 
for every result of intuitive understanding, psychological concept for- 
mation can be physicalized The indirect definitions based on detector 
reactions wij! be replaced by direct definitions m terms of the concepts 
of systematized physics Psychology, like the other sciences must and 
wiff reach the level of development at which it can replace the tree- 
frog by the barometer But even in the tree frog stage psychology 
already uses physical language, though of a pnmilive sort. 

6 Physicalizatiok in Graphology 

The purpose of this section is not to justify physicalism, but only 
to show how psychological concepts can in fact be physicalized To 
this end we shall examine a bran^ of psychology m which physical- 
ization has already been undertaken with some success In doing 
so we may perhaps also meet the criticism which is occasionally 
voiced, that the achievement of physicaliZation, assuming it were 
possible, would m any case be fruitless and uninteresting. It is held 



that, ©vcn sufficient information concerning the social group and the 
circumstances of the people involved, one might perhaps ix able 
to specify arm movements which arc interpreted as bcckoning- 
mouons in such a way that they would be charactcnzable in terms ot 
kmemntic (le spatio-temporal) concepts But it is alleged that this 
procedure would not provide us with any further insight into any- 
thing of interest, least of all into the connections of these with other 


Remarkably enough, physicalization can show significant success 
in a branch of psychology which until comparatively recent tiro« 
was pursued in a purely intuitive (or at most a pscud^ralionai) 
manner and with wholly inadequate empirical data, so ^t it then 
had no claim to scientific status This is graphology "nieorcticai 
graphology — we shall concern ourselves here with no other sort 
investigates the law like relationships which bold between the formal 
properties of a person’s handwriting and those of his psychological 
properties that are commonly called his “character** 

We must first of all explain what is meant by character in physical 
psychology Every psychological property is marked out as a dis- 
position to behave in a certain way By ' actual property" we sh^ 
understand a property which is defined by characteristics that can be 
directly observed by “disposition” (or “dispositional concepi'*) 
shall understand a property which is defined by means of an imphca 
tion (a conditional relatianship, an if then sentence) Examples of 
familiar dispositional concepts of physics may serve to illustrate this 
distinction, and will at the same time, illustrate the distinction between 
occurrent and continuant properties, a distinction which is important 
m psychology An example of a physical occurrent property is a 
specific degree of temperature We define ‘ Body K has temperature 
T ’ to mean ‘ When a sufficiently small quantity of mercury is brougn 
into contact with K, then ” When defined in this way, the conwp 
of temperature is a dispositional concept Now that physics has 
disclosed the micro-structure of matter and determined the laws o 
molecular motion, a different definition of temperature is used 
temperature is the mean kmetic energy of molecules Here, then 
temperature is no longer a dispositional concept, but an actu 
property The occurrent properties of psychohsy are logically ^alo- 
gous to the familiar dispositional concepts of physics Indeed, on 
our view, they are themselves nothing else than physical conrep 
Example “Person X is excited ’ means ‘ If, now, stimuli of such an^ 
such a sort were applied, X would react in such and such a manner 
(both stimuh and reactions being physical events) Here too e 
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aim of science is lo change the fom of the definiuon, more accurate 
insight mto the micro-structure of the bamaa body should enable 
us to replace dispositional concepts by actual properties That this 
IS not a utopian aim is shown by the fact that even at the present time, 
a more accurate knowledge of physiological macro-eveats has yielded 
us a set of actual characteristics of occurrent states (c g for feelings 
of vanous sorts frequency and intensity of pulse and respiration, 
glandular secretion, innervation of visceral muscles, etc ) Such a 
change of definitions is markedly more difficult when the states which 
have to be delimited are not emotional, for it theq presupposes a 
knowledge of the micro-structure of the central nervous system which 
far surpasses the knowledge currently available 

Physical constants, e g heai-conducuvity, coefficient of refraction, 
etc might be taken as examples of physical continuant properties 
These too were originally defined as dispositional concepts, e g “A 
substance has a coefficient of refracuon n” means “If a ray of hght 
enters the substance, then ” Here agam the aim of transforming 
ihe de^boa iias Already been lantuevrd for some ccocfpis, and is 
being pursued m the case of the femaioder The reference to dispo- 
sitions gives way to an actual designation of the composition (m 
tenm of atoms and electrons) of (he substance m question 'Hte 
psychological continuant properties or “character properties” (the 
word “character" is here being used in a broad, neutral sens©— to 
mean more than volitional or atlitudina! propeitire) can, at present, 
be defined only m the form of dispositional concepts Example 
“X IS more impressionable than Y” means "If both X and Y have 
the same expcnence under the same circumstances, more mtense 
feelings are expenenced by X than Y ” In these defimtions, both 
in the characterization of the stimuh (the statement of the circum- 
stances) and in that of the reaction, there are names which still 
designate psychological occurrent properties, for whith the problem 
of physicaliiition has not yet been solved To physicalize the desig- 
nations of continuant properties will be possible only when the 
designations of occurrent properties Imve been dealt with So long 
as these are not completely physicalized, the physicaljzauon of con- 
tinuant properties and, as a result, that of chatacterology as a whole, 
must remam m a scientifically uicomplete stale, and tjjis no matter 
how nch our stock of mtuitive knowledge may be 

There is no sharp division between occurrent &nd continuant 
designations Nonetheless, the difference of degree is large enough 
to justify their being differently labelled and differently treated, and, 
consequently, large enough to justify the separation of characterology 
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from psychology as a whole (considered as the theory of behavior) 
Graphology sets itself the task of Bnding m the features of a perwn s 
handwntmg indications of his character and, to some extent, w his 
occurrent properties The practising graphologist does not intend the 
rational method to replace intuition, but only to support or to correct 
It It has, however, become clear that the pursuit of the task ot 
physicalization will serve even this purpose Along these luies 
graphology has already, of late, made some significant discovenes 
Since the problem of graphology is to discover the correspond- 
ences holding between the properties of a person's handwntmg an 
those of his character, we may here divide the problem of physical- 
ization into three parts The physicalization of the properties o 
handwntmg constitutes the first part of the problem A certain script 
gives me, for instance, an intuitive impression of something full and 
juicy In saying so, I do not pnmarily refer to characteristics of the 
wntcr, but to characteristics of his script The problem now is to 
replace intuitively identified scnpt-properties of this sort by P*^P' 
crties of the senpt’s shape, i c by properties which may be definw 
with the aid of geometnea! concepts That this problem can be 
solved IS clear We need only thoroughly investigate the system of 
forms which letters, words, and lines of script might possibly take 
m order to determine which of these forms make the intuitive im* 
prcssion in question on us So, for instance, we might find that a 
script appean full or two-dimensional (as opposed to thin or linear) 
if rounded connections are more frequent than angles, the loops 
broader than normal, the strokes thicker, etc This task of the 
physicalization of the properties of handwntmg has in many cases 
been accomplished to a large extent* We are not objectmg to the 
retention of the intuitively denved dcscnplions (in terms, for in- 
stance, of * full," ‘ delicate,” "dynamic,” etc ) Our requirement will 
be adequately met as soon as a definition m exclusively geometnc 
terms is provided for each such descnption This problem is pre- 
cisely analogous to the problem, to which we have frequently re- 
ferred, of identifying in quantitative terms those physical wnditions 
which correspond to a qualitative designatioo — such as “green o 
such and such a sort” — in the protocol language 

The second pari of the problem consists of the physicaliMtion 
of the character properties referred to in graphological analyses 
The traditional concepts of characterology — whose meaning is as a 

5 C/ Klages U Handschrifl und Character Le pzig, 1920 Severtl of our 
examples are taken from this book or suggested by IL 


0 
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rule not clearly defined, but left to be expressed in our everyday 
vocabulary or by means of metaphorical language — ^have to be 
systematized and given physicabstic (behaviorutic) definitions We 
have already seen that such a definition refers to a disposition to 
behave in a certain way, and further, that the task of the construc- 
tion of such definitions is difficult and presupposes the pbysicalization 
of psychological occurrent properties 

We can see that in both parts of the problem the task is one of 
replacing primitive, intuitive concept formations by systematic ones, 
of replacing the observer with a tree-frog by the observer with a 
barometer (in graphology, as in intuitive medical diagnoses, the ob- 
server and the tree frog coincide) 

In addition to these questions there is a third aspect of the 
problem to be considered the basic empirical task of graphology 
This consists of the search for the correlations which hold between 
the properties of handwriting and those of character Here too, a 
systematization, though of a different sort, takes place The cor- 
respondence of a specific proper^ of bandwnttog to a specific prop- 
erty of character may, at first, be recognized letuiuvely — for instance, 
as a result of an empathetic refiectioo on the arm movements which 
produced the scnpt m question The problem of systematization 
here is to determine the degree of correiation of the two properties 
by a statistical investigation of many instances of scnpt of the type 
m question and the characters of the corresponding wnters 

Our position now is that the further development and clarifica- 
tion of the concepts of psychology as a whole must take the direction 
we have illustrated in our examination of graphology, the direction, 
that IS, of pbysicalization But, as we have already emphasized sev- 
eral times, psychology ts a physical science even prior to such a 
clarification of its concepts — a physical science whose assignment it 
IS to descnbe systematically the (physical) behavior of living crea- 
tures, especially that of human beings, and to develop laws under 
which this behavior may be subsumed These laws are of quite di- 
verse sorts A hand movemenr, for instaoce, may be examined from 
vanous aspects first, seraiotically, as a more or less conventional 
sign for some designated state of affairs, secondly, mimically, as an 
expression of the contemporaneous fBychoIogical state — the occur- 
rcnt properties of the person in question, thirdly, physiognomically, 
as an expression of the continuant properties — the character of the 
person m question In order to investigate, say, the hand movements 
of people (of certam groups) m tfieir miimcaf ancf pfiysiognomic 
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aspects one might perhaps take motion pictures of them, and, from 
these, denve kinematic diagrams of the sort which engineers con- 
struct for machme parts In this manner the shared kinematic (i e , 
spauo-temporal) charactensUcs of the hand movements with whose 
perception certam intuitive protocol designations tend to be asso- 
ciated (eg ‘This hand mo\emcnt looks rushed,” “ grandiose, 
etc ) would have to be determined It will now be clear why pre- 
cisely graphology — the charactcrolo^cal investigation of writing 
movements, a very special sort of hand movements, identifiable in 
terms of their specific purpose — should be the only study of this 
sort which can as yet show any results The reason is that writing 
movements themselves produce something resembhng kinemaUc 
diagrams, namely, the letters on the paper To be sure, 
track of ie movements is drawn The passage of time is not r^rdcu 
— the graphologist can subsequently only infer this, iraperfecUy, 
from indirect signs More accurate results would be demonstrable 
if the complete three-dimensional spatto temporal diagram, not omy 
Its projection on the wntiog plane, were available But even the 
conclusions to which graphology currently subsenbes allay what- 
ever misgivmp there might have been that investigations direclw 
at the physicalization of psychological concepts would prove to be 
unioterestmg It may not even be loo rash a conjecture that inter- 
esting parallels may be found to hold between the conclusions of 
characterological mvcstigations of both the involuntary and the 
voluntary motions of the various parts of the human body on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the conclusions of graphology wbch 
are already available to us If sjieafic properties of a person’s char- 
acter express themselves both in a specific form of handwriting and 
in a specific form of arm motion, a spcafic form of leg motion, 
specific facial features, etc , might not these vanous forms resemble 
one another’ Perhaps, after having first given fruitful suggestions 
for the investigation of other sorts of bodily movements, graphology 
may, in turn, be stimulated by the results to examine senpt prop- 
erties It had previously overlooked These, of course, are mere con- 
jectures, whether or not they are justifiable cannot affect the ten- 
ability of our thesis, which maintains the possibility of translating 
all psychological sentences into physical language This translata- 
bility holds regardless of whether or not the concepts of psychology 
are physicalized Physicalization is simply a higher-level, more rigor- 
ously systematized scientific form of concept formation Its 
phshment is a practical problem which concerns the psychologis 
mther than the epistemologist 
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7 Sentences about One’s Own Mind, 

‘ Introspective Psychology” 

Our argument has shown that a sentence about other minds 
refers to physical processes jn the body of the person in gueslion 
On any other interpretation the sentence becomes untestable in 
principle, and thus meamngless The situation is the same with sen- 
tences about one’s own mind, though here the emotional obstacles 
to a physical interpretation arc considerably greater The relation- 
ship of a sentence about one’s own mind to one about someone 
else’s may most readily be seen with respect to a sentence about 
some past state of one s own mind, e g Pj ‘T was escited yester- 
day ” The testing of this sentence involves either a rational inference 
from protocol sentences of the form of pi — which refer to presently 
perceived script, photographs, films, etc onguiaiing with roe yester- 
day, or it involves an iniutiive method, e g utilizing the protocol 
sentence ps, ‘T recall having been excited yesterday ” The content 
of Pi exceeds both that of the protocol sentence pi and that of the 
protocol sentence pz. as is most clearly indicated by the possibility 
of enor and disavowal where Pi is concerned Pi can only be pro- 
gressively better confirmed by sets of protocol sentences of the form 
of Pj and pa The very same protocol sentences, however, also con- 
firm the physical sentence Pj ’My body was yesterday m that 
physical condition which one tends to call ‘excitement ’ ” Pj has, 
consequently, the same content as the physical sentence Pa 

In the case of a sentence about the present state of one’s own 
mind, eg Pi “I now am excited’ one roust clearly distmguisb 
between the system sentence Pi and the protocol sentence pg, which, 
likewise, may read ’ I now am excited ” The difference rests in the 
fact that the system sentence Pi may, under certain circumstances, 
be disavowed, whereas a protocol sentence, bcmg an epistemological 
point of departure, cannot be rejected The protocol sentences pj 
which rationally support Pj have here some such form as ‘ I feel 
my hands trembling,” ‘‘I sec my hands trembling,” ‘T hear my 
voice quavenng,” etc Here too, the content of Pi exceeds that of 
both pi and pj, m that it subsumes all the possible sentences of 
this sort Pi has the same content as the physical sentence Pj, “My 
body is now m that condition wtuch, both under my own observa- 
tion and that of others, exhibits such and such characteristics of 
excitement,”' the cfiaracfenstics m question 6eing tflose wfiicfi are 
mentioned both in my own protoc^ sentences of the sort of pi 
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and PJ and in other people’s protocol sentences of correspondmg 
sorts (discussed above in out eitaniplc of sentences about otliet 

""'"The table opposite shows the analogous application of the 
physicalist thesis to the three cases we have dismssed by “>’*'“”5 
the parallelism of sentences about other minds, sentences about 
some past condilion of one’s own mind, and sentences abo 
present condiuon of one’s own mmd, with the physical sentence 
about the wooden support _ 

Ob/eclion from inirospechve psychology ‘When the psycholo- 
gist IS not investigating other experimental subjecU, but pursi^ «u- 
observaiion, or “introspection,” instead, he grasps, in a direct m - 
ner, something non-physical— and this is the proper subject-matter 
of psychology ” » u t « 

Rgbuital We must distinguish bctvrecn a question of the jusiin- 
cation of the use of some prevalent practical method of inquiry an 
a question of the justification of some prevalent interpretation o 
the results of that method Every method of inquiry is 
putes can arise only oscr the question of the purpose and fruitfumw 
of a given method, which is a question our problem does not i • 
volve We may apply any method w ^oose, we cannot, howewft 
interpret the obtained sentences as we choose The mea^g of 
sentence, no matter how obtained, can unequivocally be oete^ 
mined by a logical analysis of the way m which it is denved M 
tested A psychologist who adopts the method of what is cal e 
“introspection” does not thereby expose himself to cnliasm Sue 
a psychologist admits sentences of the form “I have 
such and such events of consciousness” into his expenment-protoro 
and then arrives at general conclusions of his own by 
inductive generalization, the construction of hypotheses, and, y* 
a comparison of his hypotheses with the conclusions of other , 

But again we must conclude, both on logical and epistemolo^ 
grounds, that the singular as well as the general sentences 
interpreted physically Let us say that psychologist A writes 
tence pz “(I am) now excited” into his protocol An earlier mv - 
gation* has shown that the view which holds that protocol «n 
cannot be physically interpreted, that, on the contrary, they ic 
to something non-physical (something “psychical,” some ‘ . 

content,” some “datum of consaousness,” etc ) leads ^ ^ ^ 
the consequence that every protocol sentence is meaningful y 
to Its author If A’s protocol sentence pa were not subject 
6 Erkennlnit VoL II p 454, (The Utdlj «l Science pp 78-79) 
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a load, such and such a pressions, actions, and words occur.” 

distortion occurs, under 
such and such a load, 
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physical interpretation, it could not be tested by B, and would, thus, 
be meaningless to B On the previous occasion m question we 
showed, further, that the non physical interpretation leads one into 
insoluble contradictions Finally, we found that every protocol sen- 
tence has the same content as some physical sentence,'' and that 
this physical translation does not presuppose an accurate knowledge 
of the physiology of the central nervous system, but is feasible even 
at present Sentences about one’s own mind — ^whether one takes 
these to be mter subjective system sentences or so-called introspective 
protocol sentences — are thus m every case translatable into sen- 
tences of the physical language 

One may perhaps object that there is, after all, a difference be- 
tween an experience and an utterance about it, and that not every 
experience has to be expressed m a protocol sentence The differ- 
ence referred to certainly exists, (hough we would formulate it 
differently Sentences Pi “A now sees red” and P* “A now says 
T see red”' do not have exactly the same content Nor does Px 
justify the inference of Pj, only the conditional sentence “If this 
and that occurs, then Pj” may be inferred For Pi asenbes a physical 
state to A of such a kind that, under certain circumstances, it leads 
to the event of speaking the sentence referred to m Pj 

If we consider (he method m accordance with which the con- 
clusions of so<aUed introspection are generally integrated with the 
body of scietiufic knowledge, we shall note that these conclusions 
are, indeed, physically evaluated It so happens that the physicahsm 
adopted in practice is generally not acknowledged m theory Psychol- 
ogist A announces his expenmeotal results, reader B reads in them, 
among othen, the sentence “A was excited” (for the sake of clarity 
we wnte "A” instead of the word “P' which B in reading must 
replace by “A”) For B, this is a sentence about someone else’s 
mmd, nothing of its claim can be verified except that A’s body 
war m such and such a physical condition at the tune referred to 
(We argued this point in our analysis of sentence Pj about someone 
else’s mind ) B himself could not, indeed, have observed this con- 
dition, but he can now indirectly infer its having existed For, to 
begin With, he sees the sentence m question m a book on whose 
title-page A is identified as the author Now, on the basis of a 
general sentence for which he has already obtained indirect evidence, 
B infers (with some degree of probability) that A wrote the sen- 
tences prmled m this book, Irom this, in its turn, on the basis oi 


7 itii. pp 457 a, (Thf Unity of SOenct pp 84 ff) 
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a general sentence, with regard to A*s reliability, for which he again 
has good inductive evidence, B infers that, had he observed A’s 
body at the relevant time he would (probaljly) have been able to 
conWi the existence of the slate of (physical) excitement Smee 
this confirmation can refer only to some physical state of A’s body, 
the sentence in question can have only a physical meanmg for B 
Generally speaking a psychologists spoken, wntten, or printed 
protocol sentences, when they are based on so-called introspection, 
are to be mterpreted by the reader and so figure in inter subjective 
science, not chiefly as scientific sentences but as scientific facts The 
epistemological confusion of contemporary psychology stems, to a 
large extent, from this confusion of facts in the form of sentences 
with the sentences themselves considered as parts of science (Our 
example of the patterns m the sky is relevant here ) The mtro- 
spective statements of a psychologist are not m prmciple, to be 
mterpreted any difierenlly from the statements of his experimental 
subjects, which he happens to be reporting The only distmction the 
psychologist enjoys is that, when the circumstaDces justify it, one 
may accept his statements as those of an exceptionally reliable and 
well trained expenmental subject Further, the statements of an 
experimental subject are not in principle, to be interpreted differ^ 
ently from his other voluntary or involuntary movemeDt^~though 
his speech movements may, under favorable circumstances, be re- 
garded as especially informative Again, the movements of the 
speech organs and of the other parts of the body of an experimental 
subject are not, in pnnciple, to be interpreted differently from the 
movements of any other animal — though the former may, under 
favorable circumstances be more valuable m the construction of 
general sentences The movemenis of an animal arc not, again, in 
prmciple, to be mterpreted any differently from those of a volt- 
meter — though under favorable arcumstances, ammal movements 
may serve scientific purposes in more ways than do the movements 
of a volt meter Finally, the movements of a volt meter are not, in 
pnnaple, to be mterpreted difTerently from the movements of a 
raindrop) — though the former offer more opp)ortunities for draw- 
mg inferences to other occurrences than do the latter In all these 
cases, the issue is basically the same from a speafic physical sen- 
tence, other sentences are inferred by a causal argument, i e with 
the help of general physical fonnulae — the so<alled natural laws 
The examples cited differ only m the degree of fruitfulness of their 
pimmvey JfciV .wadisgr null jUtxtv^' jth? 

of a greater number of scientifically important sentences than <he 
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behavior of some specific raindrop wiU. speech movements ^1, m 
a certain respect, justify more such inferences than other human 
bodily movements will Now. m the case with which w are wn- 
cemed here, the inference from the sign to the state of affairs shi- 
fted has a quite remarkable form In using someone s introspejmvc 
statement about the state of his own mind (c g A’s statement A is 
excited”), the statement, taken as an acousuc event, is the si^, 
under favorable conditions, which arc frequently sausfied m scie^ 
tific contexts, the state of affairs referred to is such that it can 
desenbed by a sentence (“A ts excited”) of the very same form 
as the acoustic event which functions as a sign of it [^e 
condmons are that the person in question be considered reliable a 
qualified to make psychological reports, and further that the la - 
guage of these reports be the same as that of the saentme system J 
This identity of the form of the acoustic fact and the scientific sen- 
tence which IS to be inferred from it explains why the two are so 
easily and so obstinately confused The disastrous muddle into whic 
this confusion leads us is cleared up as soon as we realize that here, 
as m the other cases cited, it is only a question of drawing an in- 


ference from a sign to that which it indicates 

It becomes all the more clear that so-called introspective state- 
ments cannot be given a non-physical interpretation when we 
sider how their use is learned A tired tJiild says “Now I ^ 
to be m bed” If we investigated bow the child learned to taix 
about the states of his own mind we would discover that, under 
similar circumstances, his mother had said to him, “Now you are 
happy to be m bed ” Thus we see that A learns to use the protow 
sentence pj from B — who, however, interprets this senes of words 
as constituting the system sentence Ps, a sentence, for B, abou 
someone else’s mmd Learmng to talk consists of B’s mducmg a 
certain habit in A, a habit of “verbalizing” (as the 
put it) in a specific manner m speafic circumstances 
one tends so to direct this habit that the senes of words produc* 
by the speech movements of the child A coincides with the 
of the intcrsubjective physical language which not only desenbes a 
appropnate state of A, but — and this is the essential point — 

A’s state as B perceives u, that is, the physical state of A’s body 
The example of the child shows this especially clearly. The ren- 
tence, * You are happy,” spoken by the mother, is a sentence abou 
someone else’s mind, and thus, acrording to our 
can designate nothing but some physical state of affairs The cni 
IS thus induced to develop the halnt of responding to specific cif 
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cumstances by uttenng a sentence which expresses a physical state 
observed by some other penon (or inferred by some oier person 
from observed signs) If the child utters the same sounds agmn on 
some other occasion, no more can be inferred than that the child's 
body IS again in that physical state 

8 Summary 

So-called psychological sentences — whether they are concrete 
sentences about other mmds, or about some past condition of one’s 
own mind, or about the present condition of one's own mind, or, 
finally, general sentences — are always translatable into physical 
language Specifically, every psychological sentence refers to physical 
occurrences m the body of the person (or persons) m question On 
these grounds, psychology is a part of the domain of umfied science 
based on physics By ‘ physics * we wish to mean, not the system 
of currently known physicd laws, but rather the science character- 
ized by a mode of concept formation which traces every concept 
back to state<oordiaates, that is, to systematic assignments of num- 
bers to space time points Understanding “physics" m this way, we 
can rephrase our the$is>-a particular thesis of physicalism— as fol- 
lows psychology ts a branch of physics 


REMARKS BV THE AUTHOR (1957) 

While I would stilt mamtatn the essential content of the mam thesis 
of this article, 1 would today modify some special points Perhaps the 
most important of them is the following In the article I regarded a 
psychological tenn, say exntcd" as designaung a state characterized 
by the disposition to react to certain sumuli with overt behavior of 
certain kinds This may be admissible for the psychological concepts 
of everyday language But at least for those of soenufic psychology, as 
also of other fields of science, it seems to me more m line with the 
actual procedure of scientists, to introduce them not as dispositTon 
concepu. but rather as theoretical concepts (somctiines called “bypo- 
theucal constructs”) This means that they are introduced as primitives 
by the postulates of a theory, aod are connected with the terms of the 
observation language, which desigiute observable properties, by ao- 
called rules of correspondence Tlus method u explained and discussed 
In detail m my article "The Methodological Character of Theoretical 
Cbncepts,” in ff Feigi' ana" Stnirea, t'euJ,, ittVmesora Stuaies ih i/ie 
Philosophy of Science, Vol I 
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The mam thesis of physicalism remaiss the same as before It says 
that psychological statements, both those of everyday life and of 
scientific psjchology, say something about the physical state of the 
person in question It is different from the corresponding statements in 
terms of micro physiology or micro physics (which at the present stage 
of scientific development are not yet known, comp | 4A above) by 
using the conceptual framework of psychology instead of those of 
the two other fields To find the specific features of the correspondence 
will be an cmpincal task (comp S 6 the third part of the procedure of 
physicalization) Once known, the conespondence can be expressed by 
empirical laws or, according to our present view, by theoretical pos- 
tulates Our present conception of physicalism, the arguments for it, 
and the development which Jed lt> ii, are represented in the following 
two articles by Herbert Feigl (1) 'Physicalism, Unity of Science and 
the Foundations of Psychology, ’ in P A Schilpp, editor, The Philos- 
ophy of Rudolf Carnap (Library of Living Philosopbeis), see also my 
reply to Feigl in the same volume, (2) The ‘Mcntar and the ‘Physical,”* 
m Vol II of Minnesota Studies m Philosophy of Science 
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Protocol Sentences 

BY OTTO NEURATH 

(TRANSLATED BY CEOROE SCHICK) 


WnH THE EROCEESS of knowledge, the numbet of expressions which 
are fonnukted with a high degree of precision in the of 

Umfled Science is continually on the increase Even so, no s^n 
scientific term is wholly precise, tor they are all ’’f f 
which are essential for protocol saatnccs and it is immediately 
obvious to everyone that these terms must be vague 
The fiction of an ideal language constructed ““"=‘ 
sentences is no less metaphysical than the fiction ™ ”j 

The language of science, with its ever mcreasing developmerd ol 
symbohe s^ms, cannot be regarded as an 
L Ideal language The sentence "Otto is obse^iving ™ 

IS less precise than the sentence - Olio is ohse^n^ memeKr 

readmg 24 degrees,” insotar as the expression „ p" 

not be so exactly defined as ' thermometer readmg 2d 

■Otto” Itself IS in many ways a vague °“°4! 

obsetvmg” could be replaced by the phrase 

fully taken photograph is listed no 16 m » 

but the term ‘ photograph listed no 16 in 

replaced by a system of mathematical 

bi^ously correlated with another system of mathematical formulae, 

ThB article'fini .ppeired m Vo^e "iSd^Prc.f«»r Ruddfo^'p 

here wiih the kind permission foUowina note “Referencei will be 

At the beginnins of ha Spreebe »ls UnivenaBprsfhe der 

» Eadoll rar^pr ^,V^ 4r7IL- S»» ihrie » w.toprnd 

SSSH!;!!. oSo »• M •‘W to 

Sl’i,' » Phl~tn,ww £rt.«.«- 

VoL II 1932. pp 393 ff ^ a ,, .Hrcle by M»x Black under the title 

mt,';So .t&sf-”!; js-A”£a;;2".ropo^pa w K,tm pm laacmi 
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the tenns of which take the place of *'Otlo,” “angry Otto,” fncndly 
Otto,” etc 

What IS ongioally giwn to us is our ordinary natural language 
With a stock of imprecise, unanalyzed terms We start by puniying 
this language of metaphysical elements and so reach the physicalistic 
ordinary language In accomplishing this we may find it very useful 
to draw up a list of proscribed words 

There is also the physicaltstic language of advanced science 
which we can so construct that it is free from metaphysical elements 
from the start. We can use this language only for special sciences, 
indeed only for parts of them 

If one wished to express all of the unified science of our tune in 
one language, one would have to combine terms of ordinary language 
with terms of the language of advanced science, since, in practice, 
the two overlap There are some terms which are used only in 
ordinary language, others which occur only m the language of ad- 
vanced science, and still others which appear m both languagw 
Consequently, m a scientific treatise concerned with the entire field 
of unified science only a ‘ slang” compruing words of both languages 
will serve 

We believe that every word of the physicalistic ordinary language 
will prove to be replaceable by terms taken from the language of 
advanced science, just as one may also formulate the terms of the 
language of advanced science with the help of the terms of ordi- 
nary language Only the latter is a very unfamiliar proceeding, and 
sometimes not easy Einstein’s theones are expressible (somehow) 
in the language of the Bantus — but not those of Heidegger, unless 
linguistic abuses to which the German language lends itself are intro 
duced into Bantu A physiast must, m principle, be able to satisfy 
the demand of the talented writer who insisted that “One ought 
to be able to make the outlines of any ngorously scientific thesis 
comprehensible m his own terms to a hackney-coach-dnver.” 

The lanpage of advanced saence and ordinary language coin- 
cide today primarily m the domain of anthmetic But, in the system 
of radical physicalism, even the expression “2 times 2 is 4," a 
tautology, IS linked to protocol sentences Tautologies are defined m 
terms of sentences which state how tautologies function as codicils 
appended to certain commands under certain circumstances For 
instance ‘ Otto says to Kar! ‘Go outside when the flag waves and 
when 2 times 2 is four ’ ” The addition of the tautology here does 
not alter the effect of the command 

Even considerations of ngonnis soentific method restnet us to 
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the use of a "universal slang ” Since there is as yet no general agree- 
nient as to its composition, each scholar who concerns himself with 
these matters must utilize a umversal slang to which he himself has 
contnbuted new terms 

There is no way of taking conclusively established pure protocol 
sentences as the starting point of the sciences No tabula rasa 
exists We are hke sailors who must rebuild their ship on the open 
sea, never able to dismantle it lo drywlock and to reconstruct it 
there out of the best materials Only the metaphysical elements can be 
allowed to vamsh without trace Vague hnguistic conglomerations 
always remain in one way or another as components of the ship 
If vagueness is diminished at one point, it may well be increased 
at another 


We shall, from the very first, teach children the umvcrsal-slang 
—purged of all metaphysics— as the language of the histoncally 
transmitted unified science Each child will be so iramed that it 
starts with a simplified universal slang, and advances gradually to 
the use of the universal-slang of adults In this connection, it fa 
meaningless to segregate this children’s language from that oi tne 
adults One would, in that case, have to distinguish several universal- 
slants The child does not learn a primitive umversal slang from 
which the umversal-slang of the adults derives He learns a poow 
umversal slang, which is gradually filled in The expression ball 
of iron” IS used in the language of adults as well as in that of chil- 
dren In the former it is defined by a sentence m which terms such 
as “radius” and ‘V” occur, while in the children’s definition words 
such as “nme-pins,” ‘present from Uncle Rudi/’ etc are u^ 
But “Uncle Rudi” also crops up in the language of n^rous science, 
if the physical ball is defined by means of protocol sentenc^ m 
which “Uncle Rudi” appears as “the observer who perceives a ball 
Carnap, on the other hand, speaks of a primitive protocol la^ 
guage > His comments on the pnmitive protocol language-^n the 
protocol sentences which “require no venficabon — are on|y ““■ 
ginal to his significant anti metaphysical views, the mainspring of 
which IS not affected by the objections here brought forward Carnap 
speaks of a primary language, also referred to as an^exf^nentwl or 
as a phenomenahstic language He mamtams that at the P^^nf 
stage of inquiry, the question of the prease characterization of this 
language cannot be answered” These comments might wdnee 
—ToT^l. Erlunxinls VoL II PP 4S7 ff »nd 433 ff (Unllr of Sconce pp-., 
42 ff and 76 ff) 
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seconds past 3 o’clock Kalon said to himself (There was nothmg 
m the room at 3 16 o’clock except a table perceived by Kalon) J 
At the same time, with his nght hand, he writes, ‘ Kalon s protocol 
at 3.17 o’clock [At 16 minutes 30 seconds past 3 oclock K^on 
said to himself (There was nothing in the room at 3 16 oclocfc 
except a bird perceived by Kalon)] ” What is he — and what are 
we— to make of the conjunction of these two sentences'’ We may, 
of course, make statements such as ‘ Marks may be found OQ 
sheet of paper, sometimes shaped this way and sometimes that 
With respect to these marks on paper, however, Carnaps word 
“verification" finds no application “Verification" can only be used 
with reference to sentences, that is, with reference to sequences ol 
marks which are used in a context of a reaction test and which may 
systematically be replaced by other marks * Synonymous sentences 
may be charactenxed as stimuli which under specific reaction-tests 
evoke the same responses Chains of ink-marks on paper and chaitw 
of air-vibrations which may under specific conditions be co-ordinated 
with one another are called “sentences " . 

Two conflicting protocol sentences cannot both be used i*' 
system of umfied science Though we may not be able to tell whi« 
of the two IS to be excluded or whether both are not to be excluded, 
ft IS clear that not both are verifiable, that is, that both do not fit 
into the system 

If a protocol sentence must m such cases be discarded, may not 
the same occasionally be called for when the contradiction between 
protocol sentences on the one band and a system comprising proto- 
col sentences and non protocol sentences (laws, etc ) on the 
IS such that an extended argument is required to disclose it? On 
Carnap’s view, one could be obliged to alter only non protoco 
sentences and laws We abo allow for the possibility of discarding 
protocol sentences A defirung condition of a sentence is that it be 
subject to verification, that is to say that it may be discarded 

Carnap’s contention that protocol sentences do not require veri- 
fication, however it may be understood, may without difficulty be 
related to the belief in immediate experiences which is current in 
traditional academic philosophy According to this philosophy there 
are, indeed, certain boric elements out of which the world picture is 
to be constructed On this academic view, these atomic experience 
are, of course, above any kind of critical scrutiny, they do not re- 
quire verification . 

Carnap is trying to introduce a kind of atomic protocol, wi 


4 Cr my article in Scifnlia p 302 
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hts demand that ‘ a clear-cut distinction be made in scientific pro- 
cedure between the adoption of a protocol and the interpretation of 
the protocol sentences ” as a result of which “no indirectly acquntd 
sentences would be accepted into the protocol ’ ® The above for- 
mulation of a complete protocol sentence shows that, insofar as 
personal nouns occur m a protocol, interpretation must always 
already have taken place When preparing scientific protocols, it 
may be useful to phrase the expression within the innermost s^ol 
brackets as simply as possible, as, for instance, ‘ At 3 o c^k Ot o 
was seemg red,” or — another protocol — “At 3 o clock Otto was 
hearmg C sharp,” etc But a protocol of such a sort is not 
m Carnap’s sense, since one cannot, after all, get aroun 
act of perception There arc no sentences m the umversal-^I^g 
which one may charactenze as ‘ more primitive thm any others 
All arc of equal pnmitiveness Personal nouns, words denoting ^r 
ceptions, and other words of little pnmitiveness occur m all f^timJ 
sentences, or. at least, m the hypotheses from which "cy 
All of which means that there are neither primitive protocol sentences 
nor sentences which are not subiect to verification 

Tie nmvereal slang, m the sense eaplained above, “ 
tor the child as tor the adult It is the same for a 
as for a human society It Crusoe wanu to relate ’»*'=• 
Ootokolheif) yesterday with what be 'i”; 

when he wants to have any sort of recourse to a la rnisoc of 
but have recourse to the inter-subjective language 
yesterday and the Crusoe of today stand to Consider a 

asely the relation m which Crusoe s^nds to Fnday Considw ^ 
man who has both lost his memory and been . V u jmjjself 
learning afresh to read and to wnie Tr^Sal anp" 

took m the past and which now, with the aid of a ^ 
he reads again are for him as much the notes of 
as notes actually written by someone else of w cir- 

st.ll he the case after he had real»nl the tragic na«m of hts rnr 
cumstances, and had pieced together the s ory cubiectivc. The 
In other words, every language “ "S,™Sn m the 

protocols of one moment must be su^c ^ subject 

protocols of the nest just „ Iherefore meiminsUis 

to mcoiporation in the protocols of B ^ ^ 

» IdkHs Cermp dot,. ol o pnvnie tong»«e « of a “J 
parate protocol languages whidi may ultim y 
5 Op eiu p 437 iUmry of Scienee p 42) 
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The protocol languages of the Crusoe of yesterday and of the CrusM 
of today are as close and as far apart from one another as are the 
protocol languages of Crusoe and of Fnday If, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the protocol languages of yesterday’s Crusoe and ot 
today's are called the same language, then one may also, under 
the same circumstances, call the protocol language of Crusoe and 
that of Fnday the same language , 

In Carnap’s wnUngs we also encounter an emphasis on the 
f amiliar to US from idcalistic philosophy In the umversal-slang i 
IS as meaningless to talk of a personal protocol as to talk of a fiere 
or a now In the physicalistic language personal nouns are simply 
replaced by co-ordmaies and coefilcients of physical states One can 
distinguish an Otto-protocol from a Karl-protocol, but not a proto- 
col of one's own from a protocol of others The whole puzzle o 
other minds is thus resolved 

Methodological solipsism and methodological positivism do no 
become any the more serviceable because of the addition of the 
word “methodological"’ 

For instance, had I said above, ‘Today, the 27th of July, 1 M* 
amine protocols both of my own and of others," it would h^ been 
more correct to have said “Otto Ncuraih’s protocol at 10 00 wn* 
July 27, 1932, [At 9 35 o'clock Otto Neuralb said to himself (Otto 
Neuralh occupied himself between 9 40 and 9 57 with a proti^ 
by Neurath and one by Kalon, to both of which the following tw 
sentences belong ) ] ” Even though Otto Neurath himself for- 
mulates the protocol concerning the utilization of these 1^^°®* ' 
he does not hnk his own protocol with the system of unified scien 
m any different way from that in which he Imks Kalon’s It 
happen that Neurath discards one of Ncurath’s protocols, and adop 
m Its stead one of Kalon's The fact that men generally retmn thei 
own protocol sentences more obslmately than they do those 
other people is a histoncal accident which is of no real 
for our purposes Carnap's contention that “every individual 
adopt only his own protocol as an epistemological basis" cannot^ 
accepted, for the argument presented m its favor is not sound i 
can, mdeed, also utilize the protocol of S* — and the mcor^raho ^ 
of both protocol languages in physicalistic language *c 

zation particularly easy The utilization is, however, indirect i 
must first state m his own protocol that he sees a piece of wn 


6. Cf Camip op ci/, ErJkmnmta Vol II p 461 {Unity o/ 

7 CL my uticle to Erkennims VoL U. p 401 ITramleted to Ihe preseat toiu» 
ee p 2S2 below ] 
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of such and such a form”® But Neurath must describe 
protocol in a manner analogous to that m which he describes Kalon s 
He describes bow Neurath’s protocol looks to him as well as how 
Kalon’s does , ^ , 

In this way we can go on to deal with everyone s protocol sen- 
tences Basically, it makes no difference at all whether Kalon works 
with Kalon’s or with Neurath’s protocols, or whether Neurath oc- 
cupies himself with Neurath’s or with Kalon’s protocols In order 
to make this quite clear, we could conceive of a sorting-machine 
into which protocol sentences are thrown The laws and other factua 
sentences (mcluding protocol sentences) serving to mesh the ina- 
chine’s gears sort the protocol sentences which are thrown “to die 
machine and cause a beU to nog if a contradiction ensues At ^is 
point one must either replace the protocol sentence w ose “ ™ 
duction into the machine has led to the contradiction by other 
protocol sentence, or rebuild the entire machine Who rebud^ he 
machine, or whose protocol sentences are thrown into the 
is of no consequence whatsoever Anyone may test his own protocol 
sentences as well as those of others 


Summing Up 

UrnBcd saence utiUzes a univetsal-slang, in which terns ot the 
physicalistic ordinaiy language necessanly also occti 

Children can be trained to use the S 

.1 we do not employ any specially dispngmshable beuc pra M 
sentences, nor do different people make use of different protoco 

'“Te'find no use in nmfied science for the eapress.ons “methodo- 


logical sobpsism” and "methodological posiUvism nrotocol 

- ^ with conclusively estabhshed pure pro^ 


One cannot start wiin evuviuai.c./ . -.her, 

sentences Protocol sentences are factual . oeoole linked 

contaimng names of persons or naincs of P , taken 

in specific ways with other terms, which are themselves also taken 

devotes ttself mom and more to the task of 
expSunl nTfied science (which “ -"4'' ^ 

chLstiy! biology as ™11 as 

temied ■ behavionst.es”— as wcU as optics) m a unmeu '..^ 


termed behavionsiics — — -r- ' , . vnnous 

and with the displaying of 1“ SoS? 

sciences which are so often neglected, so that one may 
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difficulty relate the terms of any science to those of any other The 
word “man” which is prefixed to ‘ makes asseruons is to be dehned 
In just the same way as the word “man” occurring in sentences whicti 
contain the words ‘economic system” and “production 

The Vienna Circle has received powerful encouragement irom 
vanous sources The achievements of Mach, Poincar6, and I^em 
have been turned to as good account as the contributions of 
Schroder, and Russell Wittgenstein’s wnungs have been extraordm- 
anly stimulating both through what has been taken from them ana 
through what has been rejected His original plan— to use philo^pny 
as a ladder which it is necessary to climb in order to see thi^ clcariy 
—may, however, be considered to have come to gnef The mam 
issue m this, as in all other intellectual activities, will always be to 
bnng the sentences of unified science — both protocol sentences an 
non protocol sentences — into consonance with one another 
this, a logical syntax of the sort toward which Carnap is worlang 
IS required — Carnap’s logical reconstruction of the world being 


first step m this direction 

The discussion I have initiated here— for Carnap will 
find much in the corrections to correct again and to ’ 

as do so many of our other efforts, to secure ever more ^ 
common broad foundations on which all the adherents of 
base their studies Discussions of peripheral issues, such as ^ 
one, are, however, going to play a continuously diminishing role in 
rapid progress of the work of the Vienna Circle shows that 
planned co-operative project dedicated to the construction of uni 
science is m constant development The less lime we find it necess^ 
to devote to the elimination of ancient confusions and the more 
can occupy ourselves with the formulabon of the *nler-connecUO 
of the sciences, the quicker and more successful will this constru i 
be To this end it is of the first importance that we learn how to 
the physicalistic language, on behalf of which Camap, in his a c , 
entered the lists 
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The Foundation of Knowledge 
BY MORITZ SCHLICK 
(translated by DAVID RYNW) 


All DrfPORTANT ATTEMPTS at cstabbshing a theory of knowledge 
grow out of the problem cooceming the certainty of human Know- 
edge And this problem in turn originates m the wish for absolute 
certamty 

The msight that the statements of daily life and science can at 
best be only probable, that even the most general results of science, 
which all expenences confirm, can have only the character of 
hypotheses, has again and again stimulated 
Descartes, and indeed, though less obviously, since ancient tmes. to 
search for an unshakeable. indubitable, foundation, a fim basis 
on which the uncertain structure of our knowledge couW rest The 
uncertamty of the structure was generally attnbuted to the fart Aat 
It was impossible, perhaps m principle, t® ® 

by the power of human thought But this did not inhi i 
for the bedrock, which exists pnor to aU construction and does not 

IS a praiseworthy, healthy effort. P-f" 

even among “relativists” and sceptics, who wou 
knowledge it” It appears in different forms and to odd dif 
ferences of opinion ^ problem of 
structure and function, is the latest form m . P _ 

rather the rlecisrve empmeism of oot rlay clothes the problem 
the ultimate ground of knowledge ” 'i<i the 

What was originally meant by protoco s • 

name indicates, are those statements which addition- m 

solute simphctly. ».thout aoy mouldtog, f " l“So^ 
Whose elaboratiOT eveiy science consists, and which precede aU fcno 

pcnms«<^' 

of Mi 3 Sehlick aod Professor Carnap 
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Lg!° U regardme .he «oHd « 

“Sr.” IfsuS fac. « 

to be the absolutely mdub.tablc pomts of aU kno^ 

They are. to be sure, again abandoned the J (^uch a 

to statements which are actually of use ^ or scien 
transiuon appears to be that from singul ^ 

meals) but they constitute nevertheless the firm basis to 
our eognitious owe whatever •rahdity ''’7 “5' sovtalled 
Moreover, it mahes no that is actually 

protncnl statements have ever actually requited 

uttered, written down or even “"'l' S for the notations 
only that one know what statements form the basis tor 
whfeh are actually made, and that these statemen s be “ 
reconstructible If for example an “>«stigator makes a not . 
such and such conditions the pomier s|ands at 10 5. he ^ 
this means ‘two black lines coincide, and that ^ed) 

such and such conditions” (which we here ‘““S'"® 'o 
are likewise to be resolved into definite protocol 
if he wished he could m principle formulate exactly, alih g P® 

haps with difficulty a j v , nnr that 

It IS clear, and is so far as 1 know J^^pnted by no one^ tn 
knowledge m life and science la xome sense tcf «f c^rmauo ^ 

facts, and that the “protocol statements’ in '^bjch this ot^ 
the same sense at the beginning of science What is « 

•beginmng” to be understood in the temporal or log*®" „ , 3 ,d 
Here we already find much confusion and have 

above that it is not important whether the decisive state 
been actually made or uttered this means evidently 'bat m y 
not stand at the beginning temporally but can be am a 
just as well if need be The necessity for formulating wo^ ^ 
when one wished to make clear to oneself the meaning of ^be 
that one had actually written down Is the reference to p 
ments then to be understood in the logical sense? In 
would be distinguished by definite logical properties, y , . 
ture, their position m the system of science, ^d °b 
■ confronted with the task of actually specifying these P™P® 

fact, this IS the form m which tor eximple, Carnap ‘ ^ 

, to put the question of protocol statements, while „ 

• V- ^0 be a question which is to be settled by an arbitrary 

‘ j - 1 See Carnap Cber ProtokoUsatze Brktnntna Vol HI PP 216 fl. 
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On the other hand, we find maiqr expositions which seem to pre- 
suppose that by “protocol statements” only those assertions are to 
be understood that also temporally precede the other assertions 
of science And is this not correct^ One must bear in mind that it 
IS a matter of the ultimate basis of knowledge of reality, and that it 
IS not sufficient for this to treat statements as, so to speak, ‘ ideal 
constructions” {as one used to say m Platonic fashion), but rather 
that one must concern oneself with real occurrences, with events that 
take place m time, in which the making of judgments consists, 
hence with psychic acts of “thought,” or physical acts of 
mg” or “wntmg.” Since psychic acts of judgment seem suitable 
for establishing mter-subjectively vahd knowledge only when trans- 
lated into verbal or wnlten expressions (that is, into a physica 
system of symbols) “protocol statements” come to be regar^d 
as certam spoken, written or printed sentences, i e , certain sjro 
complexes of sounds or printer’s ink which when translated from 
the common abbreviations into full fledged speech would mean 
something like “Mr N N at such and such a time observed so ana 
80 at such and such a place ” (This view was adopted particularly 
by O Neurath) ’ As a matter of fact, when we retrace the path 
by which we actuaUy arrive at aU our knowledge, we 
always come up against this same source pnnted sentences m s, 
words out of the mouth of a teacher, our own observations (m the 
latter case we are ourselves N N ) 

On this view protocol statements would be real bappemngs m 
the world and would temporaUy precede the other «al passes 
in which the “construction of science,” or mdeed the pro u o 
an individual’s knowledge consists 

I do not know to what extent the distinction made here 
the logical and temporal pnonty of protocol statements corwpo 
to difSiencos m tho views aetoally held by 
that IS not impottant For we are not coneemed to determne who 
expressed the eoneet view, bnt what the eoneet ™w ,s 
our distmction between the two points of view will serv 

As a matter o£ faa, these two vtews are 
statements that register simple data ot ,h«e tha, by 

porally at the beginmng could at the same um ct-.rtinc 

vmne of their structure would have to constitute the logical statting-_ 
pomt of science 

2. Neunth “ProtoVolbSize ” ^ " ' 

iranslaied m the present volume see pp. 199 208 too ; 
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The question which will hnt iMetest us is this TOat pro^J 
IS achieved hy formulating the problem 
knowledge in terms of protocol statements? The im “ 
quesuon wiU itself pave the way to a solution of 

I think It a great improvement in method to try to a™ 
basis of knowledge hy looking not for the pnmaty fuels hut lor me 
primary senleneej But 1 also thmk that this =*=“5' 
ihe most of, perhaps because of a failure 

at issue, fundamentally, was just the old problem of the basis I K 
heve, in fact, that the position to which the ““'“'"a"™ ‘ P™ „ 
statements has led is not tenable It results m a . ’ 

which appears to be a necessaty consequence of the 
col statements are erapincal facts upon which the edifice 
IS subsequently built at,,. 

That IS to say when protocol statements are 
manner, then directly one raises the question of the 
which one may assert their truth one must grant that they 
posed to all possible doubts .-.nnie 

There appears in a book a sentence which says, for ex P » 
that N N used such and such an instrument lo make such an 
an observation One may under certain circumstan«s 
greatest confidence m this sentence Nevertheless, it and the o 
tion it records, can never be considered absolutely certain r 
possibilities of error are innumerable N N can inadvertent y 
tentionally have described something that docs not accurate y r p 
sent the observed fact, in wntmg it down or printing rt, an erro 
have crept in Indeed the assumption that the ,y-s" 

retain their form even for an instant and do not of the 
change into new sentences is an empirical hypothesis, which a 
can never be stnclly venfied For ewry verification . yj 

assumptions of the same sort and on the P™supposition 
memory does not deceive us at least during a brief interv , 


This means, of coune — and some of our authors have po 
this out almost with a note of tnumph — that protocol 
conceived, have m pnnciple exactly the same character as ^ ,Lg-es 
statements of science they are hypotheses, nothing but hJT 
•They are anything but incontrovertible, and one can gup. 

. construction of the system of science only so long as they 
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ported by, or at least not a>ntradi^ed by, other hypotheses We 
therefore ^ways reserve the right to make protocol statements sub- 
ject to correction, and such corrections, quite often indeed, do occur 
when we eliminate certain protocol statements and declare that they 
must have been the result of some error 

Even in the case of statements which we ourselves have put for- 
ward we do not in principle exclude the possibility of error We 
grant that our mind at the moment the judgment was made may have 
been whoDy confused, and that an cxpenence which we now say we 
had two minutes ago may upon later examination be found to have 
been an hallucmation, or even one that never took place at all 
Thus It IS dear that on this view of protocol statements they do 
not provide one who is in search of a firm basis of knowledge wit 
anythmg of the sort On the contrary, the actual result is that one 
ends by abandoning the original distinction between protoco m 
other statements as meaningless Thus we come to underetand how 
people come to think* that any statements of science can be seiectea 
at wiU and called “protocol statements,” and that il is simply a 
question of convenience which are chosen 

But can we admit this? Are there reaUy only reasons of con- 
venience'' It is not rather a matter o( where the particular 
come from, what is their origin, their history? In general, 
meant here by convenience? What is the end that one pursues m mat 
mg and selecting statements^ ,t,,r 

The end can be no other than that of science itself, namely, that 
of aifoidmg a true description of the facts For us it is self-evident mat 
the problem of the basis of knowledge is nothing 5 i " 

lion of the cnlcnon of truth Sunily the reason for bMging in the 
term “protocol statement” ra the first plare was ‘ f 
serve to mark out certain statements by the truth of ^easunne 
of all other statements comes to be ^eeacunfur rod 

rod But according to the viewpoint just described th. 
would have shown itself to be as relative as, say, » 

rods of physics And it is this view wth its 
been commended as the bamshing of the last 

'“'■ft'XSnTrns at aU as a -tenon 

proposal IS not that all scientifio assertions must “f™ 

definite protocol statemenu, but rather that all 

cord with one another, with the result that every single one const* ^ 
“ 1 K. Pepuw u euolrf b, C.™p «. at VoL III. p US 

4 Carnap op <il P 228 
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consist only in a muiuat 


Thu view which has been cjptessly lonwulatcd and 
m Ihis contest, tor example, by Neorath B well “ 

histoiy of recent philosophy In Cngland it B ttsoally called me 
“coherence Uieory ot truth.” and contrasted with the older ram 
spondence theory " It is to be observed that the expressiorr thMty 
ts quite inappropnate For observations on the nature ot , _ 
a fluitc diflcrent character from scientific lliconcs, which a y* 
consist of a system of hypotheses as 

The contrast between the two views is E^ner^ly 
follows according to the traditional one, the truth of a s a 
consists in its agreement with the facts, while according to ® ’ 

the coherence theory, it consists In its agreement with the y$ ► 
of other statements . . . _ 

I shall not in general pursue the question here whether 
view can not also be interpret^ in a way that draws a 
to something quite correct (namely, to the fart that 10 a q 
definite sense we cannot "go beyond language as 
puts It) I have here rather to show that, on the intcrprctaii 
quired in the present context, it is quite untenable 

If the truth of a statement is to consist in its coherence or agre 
mem with the other statements, one must be clear as to . 
understands by “agreemenC* and h/hcA statements are mea } 


The first point can be settled easily Since it cannot ^ m 
that the statement to be tested asserts Ihe same thing as ° ’ 

It remains only that they must be compattble with it, that is, tn 
contradictions exist between them Truth would consist jj 

absence of contradiction But on the question whether iru 
be identified simply with the abse^w of contradiction, thw 0^ 
to be no further discussion It should long since have 
crally acknowledged that only in the case of statements of a 
logical nature are truth (if one will apply this term at all) 
al^nce of contradiction to be equated, as for instance wi 
statements ot pure geometry But with such 
nection with reality is purposely dissolved, they are only lo 
.Within a determinate calculus, it makes no sense m the case 0 
• statements of pure geometry to ask whether they ^ , 

facts of the world they need only be compatible with the a 
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arbitranly laid down at the beginniog (m addition, it is usually 
also required that they follow from them) m order to be called troe 
or correct We have before us precisely what was earlier called 
formal truth and distinguished from material truth 

The latter is the truth of syntheuc statements, assertions of 
matters of fact, and if one wishes to descnbe them by help of the 
concept of absence of contradtcUon, of agreement with other state- 
ments. one can do so only if one says that they may not contra- 
dict very special statements, namely just those that express facts 
of immediate observation ” The cntenon of truth cannot be com- 
patibihty with any statements whatever, but agreement is jeqi^d 
with certain exceptional statements which arc not chosen arbitrarily at 
all In other words, the cntenon of absence of contradiction d«s not 
by Itself suffice for matenal truth It is, rather, en^rcly a 
compatibility with very speaal peculiar statements And com- 

paubility there is no reason not to use — indeed I consi 
every jusUfication for using— the good old expression agreement 

'^^TTwSounding error of the “coherence theory” ^ 
only by the fact that its defenders and expositors 
of such statements as actually occur m science, and took them as 
their only examples Under these conditions the ^ ^ 

contradicuon was m fact sufficient, oriy b^u 
raents are of a very special character They have, 
sense (to be explained presently) Ihcir origin tradiuonal 
statements, they derive, as one may confidently say m the tradiuonal 
way of speaking, “from expenence ” ..„,.nr,n of 

If one IS to take coherence senously as a generd cWot ^ 
truth, then one must consider arbitrary fairy stories o crowded 
histoncal report, or as statemenis in a textbook of „nses 

the story IS constructed in such a way that no con ra 1 bizarre 

I can depict by help of fantasy a grotesque 

adventures the coherence philosopher must be i ^ j _ 

of my account provided only I take cute nf the mutuid 

my statements, ™d also take the pteoantion o avoiding 

With the usual description of the world, by indeed 

story on a distant star, where no observation “ 

stncUy speaking. I don’t even require this precaution, 

wcU demand that the others have to adapt themselves y P-, 

hon. and not the other way round -n-'y 

say, this happenmg runs counter to the observa , 
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to the coherence theory there is no question of observations, but only 
of the compatibility of statements 

Since no one dreams of holding the statements of a story 
true and those of a text of physics false, the coherence view fa^ 
utterly Something more, that is, must be added to coherence, namely, 
a principle m terms of which the compatibility is to be established, 
and this would alone then be the actual criterion 

If 1 am given a set of statements, among which are found some 
that contradict each other, I can establish consistency in a number of 
ways, by, for example, on one occasion selecting certain statements 
and abandoning or altering them and on another occasion doing 
the same with the other statements that contradict the first 

Thus the coherence theory is shown to be logically impwsibl^ 
it fails altogether to give an unambiguous entenon of truth, for by 
means of it 1 can arrive at any number of consistent systems of state- 
ments which are incompatible with one another 

The only way to avoid this absurdity is not to allow any stat^ 
Dients whatever to be abandoned or altered, but rather to specif 
those that are to be maintained, to which the itmamder have to be 
accommodated 

IV 

The coherence theory is thus disposed of, and we have m the 
meantime arrived at the second point of our critical considerations, 
namely, at the question whether all statements are corrigible, or 
whether there are also those that cannot be shaken These latter 
would of course constitute the “basis” of all knowledge which we 
have been seeking, without so far being able to take any step tO" 
wards it 

By what mark, then, are wc to distinguish these statements 
which themselves remain unaltered, whde all others must be brougn 
into agreement with them? We shall in what follows call them not 
“protocol statements,” but * basic statements” for it is quite dubious 
whether they occur at all among the protocols of saence 

The most obvious recourse would doubtless be to find the ru6 
for which we are searching m some kind of economy pnnap 
namely, to say we are to choose those as basic statements whose 
retention requires a minimum of alteration in the whole system o 
statements m order to nd it of all contradictions 

It is worth noticing that such an economy prmciple would no 
enable us to pick out certain statements as being basic once an 
for all, for it might happen that with the progress of science 
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basic statements that served as such up to a given moment would 
be again degraded, if it appeared more economical to abandon them 
m favor of newly found statements which from that time on — 
until further notice — would play the basic role This would, of course, 
no longer be the pure coherence viewpoint, but one based on econ- 
omy, “relativity," however, would characterize it also 

There seems to me no question but that the representatives of the 
view we have been criticizing did in fact tale the economy principle 
as their guidmg light, w'hether explicitly or imphcitly, I have therefore 
already assumed alwve that on the relativity view there are pur- 
posive grounds which determine the selection of protocol statements, 
and I asked Can we admit this? 

I now answer this question m the negative It is 
economic purposiveness but quite other characteristics which dis- 


tinguish the genume basic statements , 

Tbe procedure for choosing these statements would «_caUcd 
economic if it consisted say in conforming to the opinions (or proto- 
col statements”) ot the majotity of investigators Now it is ot course 
the case that we do not doubt the existence of a fact, for e«t”P“ “ 
fact of geography or history, or even of a natural 
find that in the relevant contexts its existence is very frequently 
repotted It does not occur to us m those cases to wish to m- 
vestigate the matter ourselves We acquiesce in what is umwrsauy 
acknowledged But this is explained by the fact that we hare pre- 
cise knowledge of the manner in which such facmal statements tend 
to be made, and that this manner wins out uuufif'”"’ 
that It agrees with the view of Ihe maionty Quite th^ntra^. 

It could only amve at umversal acceptance because uuuqm 
the same confidence Whether and to what extent we o 
ment to be corrigible or annulable depends solely on i ® ' 

(apart from very special cases) not at aU upon 
It requires the correction of very many other statements pe ^ 
haps a reorganization of the whole system of know e ge i,__™ u 
Before tno can apply the principle of economy 
to whch statements it is to be applied And J 

the only decisive rule the answer could only asserted 

asserted with any claim to validity or have ewr omitted 

Indeed, the phrase “with any daun to ® 

for how should we distinguish such statements to jg-eive? This 
asserted quite arbitrarily, as ,ok« or widi 
distmcUon cannot even be formulated without t g 
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Lin=d the statements t..th respect to their “"f' ■' 

mediately obvious that one has thereby already “f'"/ 'f ” i 

terms of their validity, and that there is no place left ^ ”W“, 

cation of the principle of economy (apart from “1““ 

cases m still unfinished areas ot saence) Wc can see aUo tha 

establishment of this order pomis the way to the basis of which tve 

are m search 

V 

Here of course the greatest care ts necessary For tve are tread- 
mg on the path which has been followed from ancient tim ^ 
those who have ever embarked upon the K“^al 

grounds of truth And always they have faJed to r«ch me go^^ 
In the ordering of statements according to their ' ng 

dertake for the purpose of judging their a^sewSary 

a special place to those that I make myself Ani here a secMoa^ 
position IS occupied by those that lie m the past. 
that their certainty can be impaired by errors of 
indeed m general the more so the father back m jjj 

the other hand the statements which stand ot the lop, ^ „ 
doubt, are those that express facts of one’s ovm ’ n ,5 

whatever you like to call it But m spite of the fact 
of this sort seem so simple and clear, philosophers have f 
selves in a hopeless labynnth the moment they _ ggc. 

to use them as the foundation of all knowledge feme pu ^ 
tions of this labynnth arc for example those formulations a 
tions that have occupied the center of so many Ph||of°Phic 
under the heading ‘ evidence of inner perception, soiipsis 
hpsism of the present moment ” “self-conscious , ons 

The Cartesian cogiro ergo sum is the best known of the d« 
to which this path has led— a terminating point to whicn 
Augustine had already pushed through And concerning a 
ergo sum our eyes have today been sufficiently opened g 

that It IS a mere pseudo-statement, which docs "O* 5?^!!!.«i?nts of 
by being expressed in the form cogilatio est ‘“he -torcss 
consciousness exist ’ * Such a statement which docs n 
anything itself, cannot m any sense serve as the basis ot a y 

S Cf “PoaitiTamus tmd Reilarow," EtkenitlnU Vol lit P M («« 
volume p 82 ftboTc) 
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It IS not Itself a cognition, and none rests upon it It cannot lend 
certainty to any cognition 

There exists therefore the greatest danger that in following the 
path recommended one will arrive at empty verbiage instead of the 
basis one seeks The critical theory of protocol statements ongi- 
nated indeed m the wish to avoid this danger But the way out 
proposed by it is unsatisfactory Its essential deficiency lies in ig- 
noring the different rank of statements, which expresses itself most 
clearly m the fact that for the s>’stem of science which one takes 
to be the "right” one, one’s onn statements in the end play the 
only decisive role 

It would be theoretically conceivable that my own observations 
m no way substantiate the assertions made about the world by 
other men It might be that all the books that I read, all the teachers 
that I hear are in perfect agreement among themselves, that they never 
contradict one another, but that they are simply incompatible with 
8 large part of my own observation statements (Certain difficulties 
would in this cose accompany the problem of learning the language 
and its use in communication, but they can be removed by means 
of certain assumptions concerning the place in which the contra- 
dictions are to appear ) Accordmg to the view we have been cnticiz- 
ing I would in such a case simply have to sacrifice my own "protocol 
statements,” for they would be opposed by the overwhelming mass 
of other statements which would be m mutual agreement themselves, 
and It would be impossible to expect that these should be corrected 
in accordance with my own limited fragmentary expenence 

But what would actually happen in such a case? Well, under no 
circumstances would I abandon my own observation statements 
On the contrary, I find that I can accept only a system of knowledge 
into which they fit unmutilated And I can always construct such 
a system I need only view the others as dreammg fools, m whose 
madness hes a remarkable method, or — to express it more ob- 
jectively I would say that the others live in a different world from 

mine, which has just so much m common with mine as to make it 
possible to achieve understanding by means of the same language 
In any case no matter what world picture I construct, I would test 
its truth always m terms of ray own experience 1 would never per- 
mit anyone to take this support from me my own observation 
statements would always be the uAimate enfenon f sfioufrf, so to 
speak, exclaim “What I see, I sec'” 
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In the bght of these prelimmaiy cnOcal remaifcs, “ f 
*e have to look for the solution of these contusing diffleo lliesj 
must use the Cartestm road m so far as it is good and passaW^ 
but then be careful to avoid Whog mto the fte 

related nonsense We eflect this by making cleat to ^ 

role which really belongs to the statements cjpressing the immeui 

''"'vto'Sually hes behmd one's saying that ftey 

certain 1 And in what sense may one describe them as the ultimat 

ground of all knowledge? 

Let us consider the second question first If we 
I at once recorded every observation— and it is in Pf”*^*?* 
fercnt whether this is done on paper or m 
from that point the construcuoo of science, I should haw ^ 
me genuine “protocol statements’ which stood 
beginning of knowledge From them would gradually ansc , . 
of the statements of science, means of the process 
tion,” which consists m nothing else than that I am stun 
or induced by the protocol statements to establish tentative pnerui 
zations (hypotheses), from which those first statements, . 
an endless number of others, follow logically If now these 
express the same as is expressed by later observation statemcn 
arc obtained under quite definite conditions which are 
fiable beforehand, then the hypotheses arc considered to be connm 
so long as no observation statements appear that stand in ^ 
tion to the statements derived from the hypotheses and 
hypotheses themselves So long as this does not occur we belie 
selves to have hit correctly upon a bw of nature Induction 
nothmg but methodically conducted guessing, a _ « 

logical process whose conduct has certainly nothmg to do vntn ^ 

In this way the actual procedure of science is desenbea sc 
cally It IS evident what role is played m it by the 
ceming what is “immediately perceived ” They are not i 
With those written down or memorized, with what can corre y 
called “protocol statements,” but they are the occasions o 
formation The protocol statements observed in a book . 

are, as we acknowledged long ago, so far as their 1 

doubtless to be compared to hypoth^s For, when we have 
statement before us, it is a mere assumption that it is true, 
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agrees wiCh the ohservadon statements that give rise to it (Indeed 
It may have been occasioned by no observation statementSt but 
derived from some game or other ) What I call an observation state- 
ment cannot be identical with a genume protocol statement, if 
only because m a certain sense it cannot be wntten down at all — 
a point which we shall presently discuss 

Thus m the schema of the buildmg up of knowledge that I have 
described, the part played by observation statements is first that of 
standmg temporally at the beginning of the whole process, stimulatmg 
It and setting it going How much of their content enters into 
knowledge remains in principle at first undcfennined One can thus 
with some justice see in the observation statements the ultimate 
ongin of all knowledge But should they be desenbed as the basis, 
as the ultimate certain ground? This can hardly be maintained, for 
this ‘origin” stands in a too questionable relation to the edifice of 
knowledge But in addition we have conceived of the true process 
as schematically simplified In reab^ what is actually expressed m 
protocols stands to a less close connection with the observed, and in 
general one ought not to assume that any pure observation statements 
ever shp in between the observation and the “protocol ” 

But now a second function appears to belong to these statements 
about the immediately perceived, these “confimations”* as we may 
also call them, namely, the corroboration of hypotheses, their genfi^ 
cation 

Science makes prophecies that arc tested by “expencnce” Its 
essential function consists in making predictions It says for e** 
ample “If at such and such a tune you look through a telescope 
adjusted m such and such a manner you will see a point of light 
(a star) m coincidence with a black mark (cross wires) ” Let us 
assume that m following out these instructions the predicted ex- 
pencnce actually occurs This means that we make an anticipated 

*Tbe terra used by lutbor a “KomiaUeTuog «hicb he sometimes eduetn 
with "observation **• “BeObacbWDeaeU,’' ud geoeraUj’ lend* *o 

quote m a manner mdicatmt tus awareness that it u a somewhat unusu^ usage and 
perhaps a not altogether adequate technical term Wilfred Sellars in a rectnUy 
published essay CEmpincisni sud the Philosophy of Mmd," hUnntioia Studies in 
the Philosophy of Seienee Volume 1 Uoivenity of Minnesott Press. 1956) use* the 
term "report in referring to wbal seems to be the kind of statement Schbek ts 
discussing 1 do not adopt this term despite some undoubted advantages it 
over "confinnatioii *’ because ai the dose eoaaectioa that “Konstaiierang has with 
confirmation or venficatio“- a cotmect** so close that Schbet uset the tame terra 
unquoted to refer to confirmation. FDithennore as the lest shows, confirmaboos 
are never false as S^bek ^demands Utem but U»a a eerVau^y not a characteTutic 
of reports, as the term “report" a used si evnyday or even scienii/ie boguage • 
(Transbtor s note ) 
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confinnauon. we pronounce an expected judgment of obsemtion, 
we obtain thereby a feeling of fulfilment, a quite 
isfaction we are satisfied One is fuUy )«stified m saying that the 
confirmation or observaUon statements have fulfilled their true mis 
Sion as soon as we obtain this peculiar satisfaction 

And It IS obtained in the very moment in which the coi^rmation 
takes place, m which the observation statement is made This is 
the utmost importance For thus the function of the statements a^ut 
the immediately expenenced itself lies in the immediate present 
Indeed we saw that they have so to speak no duration, that th 
moment they are gone one has at one’s disposal 
scriptions, or memory traces, that can play only the role of hy^theses 
and thereby lack ultimate certainty One cannot build any ? 

tenable structure upon the confirmations, for they are gone 
moment one begms to construct It they stand at the ^gmning 
the process of cognition they are logically of no use Quite otnc - 
wise however if they stand at the end, they bring venficatioo (or 
also falsification) to completion, and in the moment of their occur 
lencc they have already fulfiUed their duty Lopcahy nothing more 
depends on them, no conclusions are drawn from them They con- 
stitute an absolute end . 

Of course, psychologically and biologically a new process oi 
cognition bepns with the sausfaciion they create the 
whose verification ends in them are considered to be upheld, and me 
formulation of more general hypotheses is sought, the guessing an 
search for umvcrsal laws goes on The observation statements con- 
stitute the origin and stimuli for these events that follow m tune, 


m the sense described earlier , 

It seems to me that by means of these considerations a nw an 
clear light IS cast upon the problem of the ultimate basis of taow - 
edge, and we see clearly how the construction of the system of know - 
edge takes place and what role the “confirmations” play in it 

Cognition IS originally a means m the service of life In order 
to find his way about in his environment and to adjust his actions o 
events, man must be able to foresee these events to a certam ex- 
tent For this he makes use of umversal statements, cognitions, 
and he can make use of them only in so far as what has been pre- 
dicted actually occurs Now in science this character of cogmtion 
remains wholly unaltered the only difference is that it no 
serves the purposes of life, is not sou^t because of its utility > i 
the confirmation of prediction the scientific goal is achieved t e 
f joy in cognition is the joy of verification, the tnumphant feehng o 
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having guessed correctly And it is this that the observauon states 
inents bring about In them science as it were achieves its goal it 
IS for their sake that it esists The question hidden behind the prob» 
lem of the absolutely certain basis of knowledge is, as it were, that 
of the legitimacy of this satisfaction with which verification fills us 
Have our predictions actually come true'^ In every single case of 
verification or falsification a "confirmation ’ answers unambiguously 
with a yes or a ao, witb joy of falShncnt or disappointment The 
confirmations are final 

Finality is a very fitting word to characterize the function of 
observation statements They are an absolute end In them the task 
of cogmtioo at this point is fulfilled That a new task begins with 
the pleasure m which they culminate, and with the hypotheses that 
they leave behind does not concern them Science does not rest upon 
them but leads to them, and they indicate that it has led correctly 
They are really the absolute fixed points, it gives us joy to reach 
them, even if we cannot stand upon them 

vn 

1q what does this fixity consist? This bnngs us to the question 
we postponed earlier in what sense can one speak of observation 
statements as being "absolutely certain"? 

I should like to throw light on this by fint saymg somethmg about 
a quite different kmd of statement, namely about analytic statements 
X will then compare these (o the *konfinnations *' In the case of 
analytic statements it is well known that the question of their 
vahdity constitutes no problem They hold a prion one cannot 
and should not try to look to expenence for proof of iheu correctness 
for they say aathiag wbatew about objects ol expeneace For this 
reason only ‘‘formal truth” pertains to them i e , they are not "true” 
because they correctly express some fact What makes them true is 
just their being correctly constructed, i e their standing in agreement 
with our arbitrarily estabhshed definitions 

However, ccrlam philosophical writers have thought themselves 
obhged to ask Yes, but how do 1 know in an individual case whether 
a statement really stands ui agreement with the definition, whether 
it is really analytic and therefore holds without question? Must I 
not carry m my head these definitions, the meaning of all the words 
that are used when I speak or hear or read the statement even if it en- 
dures only for a second? But can I be sure that my psychological ca- 
paciues suffice for this? Is it not possible, for example, that at the end 
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ifthe statement I sbonld have forgotten or 

the begmnmgV Must I not thus agree that for psychological tenons 
can ne^Ste sure of the valithty of an analy^tie “r f Mure 

To this there is the following answer the 
of the psychic mechanism must of course always be granted, hut ffie 
?o“eqScnces that foUow from it are not correcUy desertbed m the 

sceptical questions ]ust raised thousand 

It can be that owing to a weakness of memory, and a Aous^a 

other causes, we do not understand a “'“‘‘“Sla 

erroneously (le diBercntly from the way it was 
does this signify! Well, so long as 1 have not “"if 

,t IS not aSment at all for me. but a mete f' "“fj, 
sounds or wntten signs In this case tote ts no P'f ™. 1° on^ 
of a statement, not of an if ’ ™ 

one ast whether it is analytic or synthetic But ''f ‘ ^ 

preted a senes of words, but nevertheless wteipreted it as a state 
meet, then 1 know of fust tor statement whelhm it « f “ 

synthetic and therefore valid o prion or not One toy ” Pj 

pose that I could comprehend a statement as such and stdl be in 
doubt concerning its analytic character For if it « ' "i 

understood it only when I have tindeistood it “ “""'iJi^u^SiriSes 
Stand means nothing else, that is, than to be clear a ^ 

governing the use of the words in quesuon, but it is P^^isely ttew 
mles of usage that make statements analytic If 1 do 0°^ “ 
whether a complex of words consUtutes an an^ytic statement or . 
this simply means that at that moment I lack the rules o ® 
therefore I have simply not understood the stotement ^us 
case IS that either I have understood nothing at all, and , 

mg more is to be said, or I know whether the statement wfcch I under 
stand IS synthetic or analytic (which of course does not pre 
that these words hover t«foce me, that 1 am even acquam 
them) In the case of an analytic statement I know at one a 
same time that it is vahd, that formal truth belongs to it 

The above doubt concermng the validity of anal^c state 
was therefore out of order I may indeed doubt whether I 
correctly grasped the meaning of some complex of signs, i 
whether I shall ever understand the meamng of any %i,. 

words But 1 cannot raise the question whether I 
correctness of an analytic statement For to understand its m 
and to note its a prion validity arc m an analytic . 

and the same process In contrast, a synthetic assertion is 
tenzed ^ the fact that I do not m the least know whetlier n 
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true or false if I have only ascertained its meaning Its truth is 
determmed only by comparison with expenence The process of 
grasping the meaning is here quite distinct from the process of 
verification 

There is but one eicceptioa to this And we thus return to our 
“confirmations ” These, that is, are always of the form “Here now 
so and so,” for example “Here two black points coincide,” or “Here 
yellow borders on blue,” or also “Here now paw,” etc What is 
common to all these assertions is that demonslrattve terms occur in 
them which have the sense of a present gesture, i e their rules of usage 
provide that in making the statements in which they occur some 
expenence rs bad, the attention is directed upon something ob- 
served. What IS referred to by such words as “here,’ ‘ now,” “this 
here,” cannot be communicated by means of general definitions in 
words, but only by means of them together with pomtings or ges- 
tures ‘This here" has meamng only m connection with a gesture 
In order therefore to understand the meaning of such an observa- 
tion statement one must simultaneously execute the gesture, one 
must somehow point to reality 

la other words I can understand the meaning of a “confirma- 
tion” only by, and when, companog it with the facts, thus canyiog 
out that process which is necessary for the verification of all syn- 
thetic statements While m the case of all other synthetic statements 
detemumng the meaning i$ separate from, distinguishable from, 
detemumng the truth, in the case of observation statements they 
coincide, just as m the case of analytic statements However differ- 
ent therefore “confinaatioas” are from analytic statements, they have 
m common that the occasion of understanding them is at the same 
time that of venfymg them I grasp their meamng at the same time 
as I grasp their truth In the case of a confirmation it makes as 
little sense to ask whether I might be deceived regarding its truth 
as in the case of a tautology Both are absolutely valid However, - 
wbffe the analytic, tautolo^al, statement is empty of content, the 
observation statement supplies us with the satisfaction of genuine 
knowledge of reah^ 

It has become clear, we may hope, that here everythmg depends 
on the characteristic of immediacy which is pecuhar to observation 
statements and to which they owe their value and disvalue, the value 
of absolute validity, and the disvalue of uselessness as an abiding 
foundation * 

A misunderstanding of this nature is responsible for most of 
the unhappy problems of protocol stmements with which our cn- 
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quuy 'began If I mate the confinnation “Here now blue;* tJm 
S mt the same as the protocol statement M S perceived blue 
on the nth of April 1934 at sudi and such a time and such 
and such a place ’’ The latter statement is a hypothesis and as such 
always characterized by uncertainty The latter statement is equiva 
lent to “M S made (here time and place are to be given) 
the confirmation ‘here now blue*” And that this assertion is not 
identical with the confirmation occumng m it is clear In protocol 
statements there is always mention of perceptions (or they are o 
be added m thought— the idenUty of the perceiving observer is im- 
portant for a scientific protocol), while they are never menuoned in 
confirmations A genuine confirmation cannot be written down, tor 
as soon as I mscribe the demonstratives “here,” “now," they lose 
their meaning Neither can they be replaced by an indication ot 
ti m e and place, for as soon as one attempts to do this, the result, 
as we saw, is that one unavoidably subsututes for the obscmtion 
statement a protocol statement which as such has a wholly different 
nature 

vni 


I beheve that the problem of the basis of knowledge is now 
clarified . . 

If science is taken to be a system of statements in which one s 
interest as a logician is confined to their logical connections, the <1'^^ 
tion of Its basis, which would then be a logical ’ question, can 
answered quite arbitrarily For one is free to define the basis as one 
wishes In an abstract system of statements there is no prionty an 
no postenonty For instance, the most general statements of scienc^ 
thus those that are normally selected as axioms, could be reg^e 
as Its ultimate foundation, but this name could just as well be re- 
served for the most particular statements, which would then more 
or less actually correspond to the protocols wntten down Or any 
other choice would be possible But all the statements of science are 
collectively and individually hypotheses the moment one consid^ 
them from the point of view of their truth value, their validity 
If attention is directed upon the relation of science to reality 
the system of its statements is seen to be that which it really is, 
namely, a means of finding one’s way among the facts, of arnv- 
ing at the joy of confirmation, the feeling of finality The 
of the ‘ basis” changes then automatically into that of the unshakeabie 
point of contact between knowledge and reality We have come to 
,,know these absolutely fixed pomts ot contact, the confirmations, in 
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their individuality they are the onfy synthetic statements that are not 
hypotheses TTiey do not in any way lie at the base of science, but 
like a flame, cognition as it were, licks out to them, reachmg each 
but for a moment and then at once consuming it And newly fed 
and strengthened, it flames onward to the next 

These moments of fulfilment and combustion are what is essen- 
tial AH the light of knowledge comes from them And it is for the 
source of this light the philosopher is really inquiring when Jie ^eeks 
the ulUmate basts of all knowledge 
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W.UT IS IT U,at delenmnes the truth or f 

proposiuons? The customary answer is, m effect. ’ j 

Agreement or d,tagre=ment ».th reality ! 

msh to allow for alternative formulations ™'="; 

would speak of correspondence or accordance 

meut, some who for teword "reahty" would 

■eipeneuce” But I do not thiul that the choice ol 

here resects any important diflerence of “'“r^iSatiM^o 

though I believe u to be correct, “ vS^feceot 

quote WUliam James, “Pragmatists and . fS! 

(It) as a matter of course They begm to quarrel J*® 

tion IS raised as to what precisely may be meant by ^ 

ment’ and what by the term ‘reahty’ when reali^ is 

thing for our ideas to agree with’ ‘ 1 hope at least to thro 

light upon this question m the course of this paper 

It wiU simplify our undertaking if we can draw a distmcUon W 
tween those empmcal propositions whose truth 
determmed only by ascertaining the truth or falsehood 0 , 

proposiuons and those whose truth or falsehood can ^ ^ 

directly by observaUon To the former class 
proposiUons We cannot, for example, directly cstabhsh the 
falsehood of the proposition that ^Id is dissoluble in c^ua reg , 
unless of course we regard this as a defining attnbute of go 
so make the proposition into a tautology We test it by esta 
the truth or falsehood of singular propositions relatog, among 
thmgs, to particular pieces of gold We may indeed deduce on 

Tlus paper was originally published in ihe Proceedings of the 

Volume 37 {1936 37) It i* repnnted hew with the permission of me »eciei»i/ 

the Aristotelian Society 
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versal proposition from anolhcr, or even infer it by analogy, but 
in all such cases we must finally amve at a proposition for which 
the evidence consists solely in the truth or falsehood of certain 
singular propositions It is here to be remarked that no matter how 
many such singular propositions we succeed m cstablishmg we are 
never entitled to regard the universal proposition as conclusively 
verified However often we may have observed the dissolution of 
pieces of gold in aqua regia we must still allow it to be possible that 
the next piece with which we experiment will not so dissolve On 
the other hand the falsity of any one of the relevant singular propo' 
sitions does entail the falsity of the universal proposition It is iis 
logical assymetry m the relationship of umversal and smgular prop* 
osUtbns that has led some philosophers* to adopt the possibility of 
falsification rather than that of ver^cation as their entenon of em- 
pin^ significance 

We said that the way to test the validity of a universal pFoposi' 
bon about the dissolubility of gold was to ascertain the tnith or 
falsehood of singular propositions refemog to particular pieces of 
gold But these propositions in their turn depend for their verification 
upon the venficabon of other propositions For a piece of gold is a 
material thing, and to test the v^dity of proposibons referring to 
material things we must ascertam the truth or falsehood of propo> 
sitions tefemng to sense-data Here we have another instance of 
logical^symetry A proposition refemag to a matenal thing may 
entail pro^sitions rtfernng to sense-data but cannot itself be en- 
tailed by any finite number of them 

Now at last we seem to have reached propositions which need 
not wait upon other proposibons for the detenninalion of their truth 
or falseho^, but are such that they can be directly confronted with 
the given facts These propositions I propose to call Imic^proppsi- 
lions If the distincbon which we base drawn between them and 
ether propositions is legitimate, we may confine ourselves, for our 
present purpose, to questions concerning the nature of basic prop- 
ositions and the manner in which our determination of ihcir viidny 
depends upon our experience 

It is noteworthy that the leptimacy of the distinction which we 
have drawn is implicitly acknou lodged even by philosophers who re- 
ject the notion of agreement with reality as a entenon of truth 
Neurath and HcmpcI for example, have recently b«n maintaining 
that (t <.«. nijoscesiral tn s^cak. of pcQ9CKitso«. w/b. iiafs. 
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or reality or experience ^ A proposition, they say, can be compared 
only with another proposition At the same time they assign a status 
corresponding to that of our basic propositions to a class of propo- 
sitions which they call protocol propositions According to Neuratb 
,for a sentence to express a protocol proposition it is necessary that 
It should contain the name or descnption of an observer and some 
words refemng to an act of observation He gives the following as 
an example Ottos protocol at 3 I7/Otto’s speech thought at 
3 16 was (there was in the room at 3 15 a table observed by 
Otto)/ This IS not regarded by Neuratfa as the only legitimate way 
of formulating a protocol proposition If others care to adopt a 
different convention, they are, as far as he is concerned, at liberty 
to do so But he claims for the pecubar form that he has chosen 
that It has the advantage of giving protocol propositions greater 
stability than they might otherwise have 

It IS easy enough to sec why he says this He is thmking of 
the case in which it turns out that Otto has been having a hallucina- 
tion or that m which be is found to be lying In the former case the 
proposition in the interior bracket must be held to be false, m the 
latter, the proposition in the mam bracket But the whole proposi- 
tion IS not a truth function of the propositions witbm the brackets 
any more than they are truth functions of one another We may 
therefore continue to accept u even when we have rejected them In 
Itself, this IS a valid pomt But it is surely inconsistent with Ncurath’s 
mam position For how, if we are debarred from appealing to the 
facts, can we ever discover that Otto has lied or had a hallucination’’ 
Neurath m^kes the truth and falsehood of any proposition whatso- 
ever depend upon its compatibility or incompatibility with other 
propositions He recognizes no other entenoo In this respect, his 
protocol propositions are not allowed any advantage If we are 
presented wiA a protocol proposition and also with a non protocol 
proposition which is incompatible with it we arc not obliged to 
accept the protocol proposition and reject the other We have an 
equal right to reject either But if this is so we need not bother to 
devise a special form for protocol projrasitions in order to ensure 
their stability All we have to do if we wish a proposition to be 
stable is to decide to accept it and to reject any proposition that is 
mcompatible with it The question whether such a decision is em- 


Neurath. “rroiolrolkStre Volume III p 223 fice above 

^ . .1 *'1'^ PhysYal smia nnd Wirkliche Welt ” SrAennfnCs Vol tV 

itempel “On the Logjcat Postirists Theory of Truth” Aita/yslf Vol H 
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pmcally justified or not is one to Tvhicb, according to the implications 
o{ Ncurath’s doctrine, no meaning can be attached 

One wonders indeed why he and Hempel pay so much attention 
to protocol propositions, inasmuch as die only distinction which they 
are able to draw between them and other propositions is a distmction 
of form They do not mean by a protocol proposition one which can' 
be directly venfiedljy observation, for they deny that this is possible 
They ^ IheTerm ‘‘protocol” purely as a syntactical designation for^ 
3 cert ain assemblage of words But why should one attach special 
significance to the word ' ot^rvation”? It may be that there is no 
error mVoIvcd in constructing sentences of a peculiar type and dig- 
nifymg them with (he title of Protokoilsatze, but it is arbitrary and 
misleading Tliere is no more justification for it than there would be 
forlrnaking a collection of all (he propositions that could be cor- 
rectly expressed in English by sentences beginning with the letter 
B, and choosing to call them Basic propositions If Nenrath and 
Hempel do not rccogmie tins it is probably because, tn wntmg 
about Proiokolhatze, they unconsciously employ the forbidden cn- 
teMO of agreement with expenence. Though they say that the term 
“protocol ’ is nothing more than a ^tactical designation, they do 
sot use It merely as such We shall see later on that Carnap eijuivo- 
cates With this term in a similar way 

Tt IS not, however, a suffiaent reason for rejecting a theory that 
some of its advocates have failed consistently to adhere to it And 
It IS jiecessary for us to investigate more closely the view that m 
order to determine the validity of a system of empirical propositions 
one cannot and need not go beyond the system itself For if this 
view were satisfactory we should be absolved from troubling any 
further about the use of the phrase “agreement with cxpenence ” 

The theory which we now have to examine is that which is com-^ 
monly known as the coherence tbcoQ' oMruth It should be noted 
that the theory is iwt, as we micrprel it, concerned with the definition 
of truth and falsefiood but only with the means ly which they are 
determined According to it a proposition is to be accepted if it is 
found to be compatible with other accepted propositions, rejected 
if It is not If, however, we are anxious to accept a proposition which 
Conflicts with our current system we may abandon one or more of 
the propositions which we had previously accepted In such a case 
we should, it IS sometimes said, be guided by a pnncipk of economy 
We should make the smallest transformation of the sys(em''which 
«Tsmtd st^-consislency I tbnA, it b assumed also that we 

have, or ought to have, a preference for large and highly integrat^ . 
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systems, systems containing a great number of proposiUons which 
support one another to a high degree 
*^One strong objecUon to this theory is well put by P rofesso r 
Price m his lecture on Truth and Comgibility “Suppo^ he says, 
^ we have a group of mutually supportmg judgments The extraor- 
dmary thing is that however la^e the group may be, and however 
great the support which the members give to each other, th^ntire 
group hangs, so to speak, m the air If we accept one member, no 
doubt It will be reasonable to accept the rest But vhy must we 
accept any of them? Why should we not reject the whole lot? Migt 
they not all be false, although they all support each other? He 
goes on to argue that we cannot consider such a system of judgments 
to have even any probability unless we can attribute to at least one 
of Its constituents a probability which is derived from some omcr 
ground than its membership of the system. He suggests therefore 
that the only way to save the theory would be to maintain that some 
propositions were mtnnsically probable But this, though he docs 
not say so, is to reduce it to absurdity There is no case at 
be made out for the view that a proposition can be probable inae- 
pendently of all evidence The most that could be said m favor oi 
anyone who accepted Price’s suggestion would be that be had chosen 
to give the word “probability” an unfamiliar sense 
’ A pomt which Pnee appears to have overlooked is that accoro- 
mg to one well-known version of the coherence theory there can 
be only one completely coherent system of propositions If this were 
so the theory would give us at least an unequivocal criterion for 
determining the truth of any proposition, namely, the possibuity 
of mcorporaUng it m this sin^e system It woidd not, however, 
afford us any groimd for supposing that the enlargement of an ap- 
parently coherent system of propositions increased its probabi^ 
On the contrary, we ought rather to bold that it decreased it. For 
ex hypothesi any set of propositions which is mtemally coherent 
IS the only one that is so If, therefore, we have a set of propositions 
which appears to be self-consistent, either it is the unique cohe^t 
system or it contains a contradiction which we have failed to dis- 
cover, and the larger the set the greater the probability that it con- 
tains a contradiction which we have failed to discover But in saying 
this we are assuming the truth of a proposition about the limited 
powers of the human understanding, which may or may not fed a 
place m the one coherent system Perhaps, therefore, it would be 

4 Truth end CorrigibUlly (Inausurd lecture. Oxford UtuTWSiCT Pits*. 1936), 
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be held that at least one of Ih^ d? I can see no reason 

tion, even though we are unable demonstrate that 

at all for this assumption We may no ii« jn an 

a given system is free from con mdecd is recognized by 

that It IS probable that it calling a coherence theory 

the more recent advocates of ” fictiuous sciences and histones 

They admit the possibility of and free from con- 

which would be just as b^beve But how then do 

tradiction as those in _ sysmms from the false? 

they propose to ^ .J^LSuon of the true system does 

The^wer gtven' is of the sj-stem itself It can- 
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cemm evidence is merely that it comes fiom the scientists of onr 
era And furthcimore, How are we to detenmne that a 
system is accepted by contemporary scientists exMpt by appe^ng 
to the facts of expenence? But once it is conceded that such an 
appeal is possible there is no longer any need to bring m the con- 
temporaiy scientists However great our admiration for the ^cmeve- 
ments of the scientists of our era we can hardly maintain that it is 
only with reference to their behavior that the notion of agreement 
with reality has any meaning Hempcl® has indeed attempted to mw 
this objection by telling us that instead of saying that the sy^em 
of protocol-statements which we call true may only be charainer- 
ized by the histoncal fact that it is actually adopted by the scientists 
of our culture circle’ we ought to express ourselves ‘fonnally Ma 
say “The following statement is sufficiently confirmed by the 
protocol-statements adopted iit our science, ‘Amongst the numerous 
imaginable consistent sets of protocol statements, there is m practice 
exactly one which is adopted by the vast majonty of instructea 
scientific observers, at the same tune, it is just this set wluch wc 
generally call true” But this does not remove the difficulty for 
now we must ask, How is it determined that the protocol statements 
which support the statement quoted really are adopted m our *®**®^^ 
If Hempel is reaUy speaking formally, as he says be is, then the 
phrase * adopted m our science” must be regarded merely as an 
arbitrary syntactical designation of a certain set of sentences Bum 
is clear that he does not intend it to be nothing more than this ne 
intends it to convey the information that the propositions eyressc 
by these sentences actually are adopted But this is to re introduce the 
reference to histoncal fact which he is trying to eliminate Wc have 
here a fallacy which is akin to the fallacy of the ontological argu- 
ment It 15 not legitimate to use the phrase “adopted m our science 
simply as a means of naming certain statements and then procec 
to infer from this that these statements really are adopted in it Bu 
Hempel carmot dispense with this fallacious inference For each o 
many incompatible systems might contain the statement that it alone 
was accepted by contemporary scientists, together with the protoco 
propositions that were needed to support it 

. We may conclude then that the attempt to lay down a entenon 
j for detennimng the truth of empincal propositions which do« no 
j contain any reference to facts” or reality ’ or “experience, ha* 
I not proved successful It seems plausible only when it ^ 

tacit mtroduction of that very prmciple of agreement with reality 
6 AruiJysis VoL III pp 39JO 
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which It IS designed to obviate Accordingly, we may return to our 
onginal question concerning the nature of basic propositions and 
the manner in which their validity depends upon fact And first of 
all I wish to consider how far this question admits of a purely con- 
ventional answer 

Accordmg to Professor Carnap it is wholly a matter of convcn- 
bon w5at propositions we take as basic ‘Every concrete proposi- 
tells ns/ “belonging to the physicalistlc system-language can 
in suj^ble circumstances serve as a protocol proposition Let G be 
a law (that is a general proposition belonging to the system Ian 
gaage) For the purpose of venfication one must in the first instance 
derive from G concrete propositions referring to particular space- 
time points (through substitution of concrete values for the space- 
time co-ordinates x, y, z, t which occur m G as free vanables) 
From these concrete propositions one may with the help of addi- 
tional laws and logico-matbematical rules of inference derive further 
concrete propositions, until one comes to propositions which m the 
particular case in question one is willing to accept It i$ here a 
matter of choice which propositions are employed at any given time 
as the terminatiag points of this reduction, that is as prolocol propo* 
sitioQS In every case the process of reduction, which serves the 
purpose of venfication must be brought to an end somewhere But 
one ts never obliged to call a halt at any one point rather than 
another ” 

In reasoning thus, Carnap says that he is following the example 
of Karl Popper Actually Popper adopts a rather narrower conven- 
tion He proposes, and takes the view that there can m this matter 
be no warrant for anything more than a proposal, that basic propo- 
sitions should have the form of singular enstentials They must, 
according to his convention, refer to particular spatio-tempor^ poinCi 
and the events which are said to be occurring at these points must 
be observable events But m case anyone should think diat the use 
of the word “observable" brings in aji element of psjxhology he 
hastens to add that instead of an "observable" event he might 
equally well have spoken of an eviwiMof motion located in (macro- 
scopic) physical bodies • His wews concerning the venBcaiion of 
these pro^sitions are summed up as follows ‘The basic proposi- \ 
tions are acwpled by an act of wjl, by_convention Sie sind Fesiset- \ 
zungeh "» 

7 "Cber ProtokolWtte" £ft.*7inftil» Vot. IM. p 

8 der forsrfiunr p 59 

9 Op CTi, p 61. 
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The venfication of all other empirical propositions is held to 
depend upon that of the basic propositions So that if vsc wW tne 
remark I have quoted literally, we arc presented with the view tliai 
our acceptance or rejection of any empirical proposition must be 
wholly arbitrary And this is surely wrong Actually, I do not tnmic 
that Popper himself wishes to maintain this His stipulation mat 
' basic propositions should refer to observable events suggests t a e 
1 recognizes that our acceptance of them somehow depends upon our 
lobservations But he does not tell us how 

There is indeed this much truth in what Popper says The prop 
I ositions which he calls basic refer to matcnal things As suim, tney 
can be tested by observation, but never conclusively cstablisneo 
For, as we have already remarked, although they may entail propo* 
sitions referring to sense-data they cannot be entailed by them it 
follows that there is m Our acccj^ce of them an clement of con- 
vention I cannot carry out all the tests which would bear upon 
the truth of even so simple a proposition as that my pen is lying 
on my table In practice, therefore, 1 accept such a proposition at 
making only a limited number of tests, perhaps only a single tes , 
which leaves it still possible that it is false But this is not to say 
that my acceptance of it is the result of an arbitrary decision I na 
collected some evidence in favor of the proposition, even Ihou^ 
It may not be conclusive evidence I might have accepted it witn* 
out having any evidence at all, and then my decision would, m fac , 
have been arbitrary There is no harm in Popper’s insisting that our 
acceptance of such propositions as he calls basic is not wholly dic- 
tated by logic, but he ought still to distinguish the cases in whic 
our acceptance of a “basic” proposition is reasonable from those in 
which it is not We may say that it is reasonable when the proposi- 
tion IS supported by our observations But what is meant.by,saying 
/ that a proposition is supported by our observations? This is a ques- 
tion w^ch m his discussion of the “Basis-problem” Popper does no 
answer t i, t, « 

We find, therefore, that this ‘discovery” of Popper’s ^ . 

been fastened on to by Carnap amounts to no more than this, tna 
the process of testing propositions leferrmg to physical obj«ts can 
be extended as far as we choose What is conventional is our decision 
to carry it m any given case just so far and no farther To 
this, as Carnap does, by saying that it is a matter of conven lo 
what propositions we take as protocols is simply to give the e 
“protocol proposition” an unfamiliar meaning We understand 
he now proposes to use it to designate any smgular proposition. 
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longing to "the physicalisUc system-Ungaage.” P"' 

pared to accept without fuither tests This is a P'*"'!' '‘™ 

usage What is not legumtate is to ignore the discrepancy 

and ta former usage accordmg to which pro“x:°’ . ,c‘ 

said to "describe directly given eipcnence And in 

onginal usage he has ineidentally shelved the problem which it was 

‘‘“'gs'ewh‘’eS“'caroaP •'=3 suggested that P™'?''”! “"“””1 1 / 

nature of basic propositions, m our sense of the 

their soluuon only on convenhons about '?™“ 

that this, too, can be shown to be a imstake ^P'' 5 ,^ 

now lanuhar with his division of proposiuons 

tions such as “the roses in my garden are red, 

ositions such as “a rose is a thing,” which are ° 

cal propositions, espiessed ,n •h' aS 

proiSisiUom such as “•rose’ is a thinpword wbj ^ sjmtamc^^ 

and expressed in the fottnal mo^ of speM ^ espen- 

?n«'?^-r«r.rafi.'?trre?s^^^^^^ 

srhe^;;: 

Thus, he says that tt may the care 'S or 4Se 

dneedy given are the simplest sensauom and fretap 
complex objects such as P^' he^takes these 
that “matenal things arc elements ol g* trc-ni^tafements are of 
to be misleading .vays of -y!|'6 

the same kind as ‘joy .”7’ ‘ b now’” or that they 

statements are of forms similar to ^ „ on the 

have “approximately the same ouesiions about the nature of ^ 

table ’ In this way he assumes that him 

immediate expenence are given or primitive data” 

to dismiss an the “problems of ^ ei«n^^ 

as depending only upon our . Hempel which we have 

this IS to repeat the error of and Hemf«i.^^^ 

tdready exposed If “mm combmafL of 

merely as a syntactical destgnaUon tor cenum 



lymbols then our choice ot the sentences to J? 

would indeed be a matter of convention It would 

reterence to truth than a decision to apply the designation bMic 

to all English sentences beginning with B But this “ ' , 

m which Carnap is supposed to be using the ^ 

not to mark out the form of certain statements but rather to espm» 

the fact that they refer to what is immediately given Accord^ 

out answer to his question ‘ What kinds of word occur in Ptol^' 

stalemenlsr cannot depend simply upon a conventional chora ol 

linguistic forms It must depend upon the way in which vm ammr 

the question ‘What objects ate the elements of pven, diiKt es 

pcnencer And this is not a matter of language, but a i”™" “ 

fact It IS a plain question ot fact whether the atomistic or the 

gestalt theory of sensation is correct 

Thus we see that the proposition that ‘the 
directly given are ihc simplest semauons and feelings which P 
Ukes to be a synuctical proposition expressed m the maten^ m 
of speech, is not syntactical at aU And the proposition which m 
gives as Its formal equivalent, namely, that “protocol 51316^1®”“,,*" 
of the same kind os ‘joy now,’ ‘here, now, blue, there, ** 
not syntactical either If wc want to give it a label we may cmi u 
pseudo-syntactical proposition And by this we shall mean “ 
seems to be about words but is really about objects It is im^ 
tant that the existence of such propositions should not be owrlMice . 
for they are quite as dangerous m their way os the pseudo-ia 
propositiom of which Carnap has made so much In this ms 
the source of confusion is the use of the term “protocol It c 
without contradiction be interpreted both as a purely fomal desi^ 
tion and as involving a covert reference to a matter of 
is preasely how Carnap does mterpret it, and it is thus that he 
led to make the mistake of aupposmg that questions about the na 
of basic propositions can be decided merely by convention 
indeed a matter of convention that we should use a word ^ 

of the letters “j o y” to denote joy But the proposition tha^^ 

IS immediately expenenced, which is implied m saying that joy 
IS a protocol word, is one wdiosc truth or falsehood is xi^ <5 ^ 
decided by convention but only by referring to the facts The psy 
chology of sensation is not an a pnon branch of science 

We conclude therefore that the fonns of basic propositions 
[ pend partly indeed upon bnguistic conventions but partly also u^ 

I -the nature of the given, and this is something that we cannot e 
I mine a priori We may hold indeed that a person’s sensations a 
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always pnvate to himself, but tlm is only because we happen so to 
use words that it does not make sense to say ‘ I am acquainted wi^ 
your scnscqlata” or 'You and I arc experieneing the same seme- 
datum This IS a point about which we arc apt to be confused 
One says mournfully 'I cannot eipenence your toothache as 
though it revealed a lack of mental power That is, "i; 
to flunk of the contents of another persons mind or the u”™diate 
objects of his capetienee, as being concealed tram us by 
of natural obstacle, and wc say to ourselves “ ™ 

which would penetrate this obstacle (Intui lo ) behind " 

can construct a reflector which will show us what is going “ind 
But in fact there ts no obstacle but our usage T° 

whatever is directly •given - to me is mine and “ 1 

press a tautology A mistake which I, 

IS to contuse this with the ptoposiuon and 

IS mine ” This is not a tautology It is an empirical proposition, an 

“ “Atrther point which ” tldtrpS^^^^^^^ 

^rterrL^iLnSn^ruSfS^^^^^^^^^^ 

content of his expenence, I have no j fuUy i do 

having such expenences myself I caMO u j 

not myself know what .t is like to be a kmd 

can at least undentand that he is havmg s ^ j jjjould cer- 
that I do not have And this I * I 

tamly not be justified m assuming iha 

myse'lf had were the •h' 

time It must be ' jav that one^was immediately 

name of a transcendent being Fc^ i,. «lf-contradictory 

acquainted with a transwndent ^ ^jio m fact endured 

Sd though It might be the ^me SSediatw a^'nted with 
for ever one could not say tfal one ^ self-contradictory 

Him as endunng for acauamted with God, m 

Li;tlSn;nsrcd"a”Snh.t.s that arc poputatly asciW 
•' ° ^ A p-uL vide “Is there * Prohlero 

U This point b»s t«en »l50 reprinted m A. Flew (ed). 

About Sense-Datar Supp I93t> ^ ^ 

Xssayi In Logie and Language Fust benes 
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to God And the same thmg apphes to the case of 

We should certamly not be justified m deuymg o priori the possi 

Mty of moS eapenence But this does not mean that - 

that there is any ground tor inferring the existence 

jective vorld of values It is necessary to say 

of God or value as a designation of the content of a i^rtm 

kind of experience often misleads people into thin^g that y 
enutled to draw such inferences and we must “ 

admitting the possibility of such expenences we are not !*o n^ 
holding the conclusions which are lUegiMately '•ta'™ 

, We have tned to show that neither the form nor the vaMny 0 
basic propositions is dependent merely on convention W it,y 
their funS^an to describe what can be immediately 
their form will depend upon the general nature of the pren 
vahdity upon their agreement with it m the relevant Pa«‘=^ 

But what IS this relation of agreement'' What kind of 
do we suppose to exist between basic proposinons and the expen 
ences that venfy them? i« of 

Ills sometimes suggested that this relation of « 

the same kind as that which bolds between a picture and uut « 
which It IS a picture I do not think that this is true It is possime 
mdeed to construct picture languages no doubt [hay Jai* “ 
vantages but it surely cannot be mamtained that they 
legitimate or that a language such as English «s ® E Lure 

language although we do not know it But if English is not a p 
language and propositions expressed in English are - 

fied as they surely arc then it cannot be the case that this 
of agreement with which we are concerned is one of picturing 
sides there is this further difficulty If any propositions are pi . 
presumably false propositions are so as well as true ones 
words we cannot tell from the form of the proposition, 
merely by lookmg at the picture whether it depicts a real si 
or not But how then are we to distinguish the true 
> the false? Must we not say that the true picture agrees win ream/ 
whereas the false one does not? But in that case the . 

of the notion of pictunng does not serve our purpose It oe 
T enable us to dispense with the notion of agreement 

The same objections hold against those who saj^at Inis 
tion of agreement is onejof identi^ of structiK e This is o 
propositions as if they were nia^ Butlheh it’is to be suppose 
’* a false proposiUon is also a map The mere form of the proposi 
■will not tell ns whether the country which it purports to map 
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draw a map of our internal „ legitimate, or that 

for assuming that only a ° . . j ^ acquainted is a 

any of the European languages ^ese languages, 

language of this kind a histoncal connection, 

are frequenUy verified There is. If *ar^ a mston^^ ^ 

between the view that ^he view that only structurel 

ture with the facts that verify llf ® , ,, ,« nTbitraiv and indeed 

can be too™ or «prcs»a'> Bnt Ihs « “ tahavc 

seU-dcteatuig To maintain “■ .What can’t yon say?’ 

life Kfmliy’s child ‘ ’Say breaUast -Cant What can , 

‘Carft s^ieafciast ” which we have Jiist been 

What is being “““”'/*,S,.^a ^S?lion cannot be verified as 
discussing 13 not so much that a pet*^ .^mence expressing it, can- 
that It, or, to speak more ^'^m^ ’nirdiculty 

not have a sense at all proposiuons is got round 

With regard to sentences that J But surely this- 

by^ajing-that they depict or ■fP^“*‘^“EnSish I mly use 
iumption IS quite ““f “feU ^ IS- may say, d 
the words “I am angry’ to * ™“7ndaiT of fte English 

you hke, that in doing so I am obeymg necessary that 

language For this to be p<»s.ble >* “X”ate o MEcr whiA they 
my words should m any way msemb e the state oi t 

desenbe That ’ this is red is ^^r of struHure 

unply that it beats any relauon «' ™ 
oT content, to an actual or hypo c c P ^ j nm angry. 

But d the words "I am angry ^ tong angry 

then it does not seem in ^ gnt how do I know 

should verify the proposition tha „ mat there is now a loud, 

that I am angry? U^< How do I kn^ Oat ^ _ 1 

sound? I hear it How do I know that this is a re p 1 

™ w»nwW»'»%” t— V.1 tn^ 

' ’is rosri««»o»/M«l*™*!/JJ''sf^*SOTmo°’v?K'w *I<« 1 «’ 

17 Cl K. A,dal«..o. Swclw md Sww ^ 
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If this answer is not regarded ax satisfactory, 
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I do not know what 


other can be given 

It may be suggested that we ought m this connection to mtro- 
duce the notion of causation The telaUon, it may be said, between 
the proposition “I am m pain” and die fact that verifies d 
the fact causes me to assert the proposition, or at any rate to^iieve 
It That such a relation often exists is notto be_den^d But we 
cannot analyze verification in terms Of it For if I am a habitual 
' my being in pam may cause me to deny that I am in pam, ana 
I am a sufficiently hidebound Christian Scientist it may not cause 
me to believe it But m either case my being m pain will wnfy tne 
proposition that I am in pain Why^ Because when I say I am in 
pam” 1 mean that I am m pam, and if p then p But how do I estab- 
lish p? How do 1 know that I really Sm m pain'> Agam the answer 


can only be * I feel it ” 

t '' Does this mean that baste propositions must be regarded as in- 
corrigible? I find this question difficult to answer because I do not 
know what precise meaning those who have discussed it have ^n 
giving to the term ‘ mcomgible ’ Probably, different pbuosopnert 
have given it different meamn^ Professor Pnee, for example, wnen 
he argues that basic propositions are mcomgible appears to mean 
no more than that our reasons for accepimg them are found in ow 
experience, that if one is justified m saymg of a visual sense-datum 
‘ this 18 red,” it is because one sees it so For the only arguments 
which he gives m favor of the view that some first-order proposition 
are inconigible are arguments against the coherence theory of truth 
jl should of course agree that basic propositions were mcomgible, 
m this rather unnatural sense Dr von Juhos makes the same state 


ment ** But what he appears to mean by it is that there can never 
be any ground for abandoning a basic proposition, that once it is 
accepted it caimot subsequently be doubted or denied 1^ ^a_sensc, 
we may agree that this is so For w may say that what is 
quently doubted or denied is always a different proposition 
I accept now is the proposition “this is red what I may doubt or 
deny m thirty seconds’ time is the proposition ‘ I was seeing some- 
thing red thirty seconds ago” But m this sense every proposition 
which contams a demonstrative is incorrigible, and not only basic 
propositions And if von Juhos wishes to maintain that some specia 
sacrosanctity attaches to propositions which purport to be * 
of our immediate expenenccs, I think that he is wrong If I find tne 


18 vide Truth and Cortigtbtt tf , 

19 S«e hu articla m Anatysii Vol If tnd Erkenntnls VoL IV 
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taiss statements m my diary ^ ^ ol those 

Professor Moore has suggested to me that wnai sum 

who say that basic ptoposinons ^ ^ J™ that we can 

B that we eamtot be mistaken about Ysa7' I am in 

be mistaken about other te Jsmg words 

pain- or “this is red’ I may be tying, f > „ “S' some- 

wtongly, that is, I may be f B„t I cannot be mis 

thing that would not normally be ^ class 

taken many other way I „7a book If 

be mistaken if I take this ted pate t,,vchologv It is not just 
this IS a fact. It IS not a fact about human psyctotog 

a mercifuf dispensation of about language ** 

errors of a ceitain kind It is. if any^bug. a fact 
If Moore is tight, it does not make senm ‘ ip,staken,” 

this IS red' or “I think that I ana tn PJ" “ ' .p 3 „,. or 

unless It IS merely ,™l,tve now that Moore is nght 

“red ’ IS the correct word to use I w important 

on this pomt Bui whether tt is a fact from whicn any 
conclusions follow I do not prolcss to know 

20 Cf lohn Wisdom “PtiilosoptiKa! Petpleuir" f'or drui or 
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What Is the Am of Ethics^ 

BY MORITZ SCKLICK 

(TRANSLATED BY DAVID RYNDl) 


1 Ethics Seeks Nothing but Knowledge 

Ip there are etbical quesUoos which have ineaiiuig, and arc tbcte 
fore capable of being answered, then ethics is a science For the cor- 
rect answers to its questions will constitute a system of true prqpo- 
siUons, and a system of true propositions concerning an object is 
the 'science ' of that object 7110 $ ethics is a system of knowledge, 
and Dotfaing else, its only goal is the truth Eveiy science is, as such, 
purely tbeoretjcd, it seeks to understand, hence the questions of 
ethics too, are purely theoretical proWems As philosophers we tiy 
to find their correct joluhoas, hut their practical apphcatioo, it sacb 
IS possible, does not fall within the sphere of ethics If anyone studies 
these quesdons m order to apply the results to life and action his 
dealing with ethics has, it is true, a practical end, but ethics itself 
never has any other goal than the truth 

So long as the philosopher is concerned with his purely the© 
letical questions, he must forget that be has a human interest as well 
as a cognitive interest in the object of his invesligaVioo For him 
there is no greater danger than to change from a philosopher into 
a moralist from an investigator into a preacher I>esire for the truth 
is the only apprr^nate uisfuration for the thinker when he philoso- 
phizes, otherwise his thoughts run the danger of being Jed astray 
by his feelings His wishes, hopes and fears threaten to encroach 
upon that objectivity wluch ss the itsoessary presuppositioti of all 
honest inquiry Of course, the prophet and the investigator can be 
one and the same person, but one cannot at the same moment serve 

J Tbu IS Cbspier 1 of Scljl cV* ProbUnu of E/fcirs eowrisEl V9W by RjfBUce llajj 
too, New Yoib. It B Rpnflted here wiCb tfte kind remiBs oo «f the trustor and 
the publBbert. Schheb s boob wu fint rob bcim d jn Vtcona m 193D. *' 

I2«l 
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both interests, for whoever mixes the two problems will solve neither 
A glance at the great ethical systems will show how necessary 
these remarks are There is hardly one m which we do not oc^- 
sionally find an appeal to the feeling or the morality of the reader 
where a scientific analysis would have been appropriate 

Nevertheless, I do not point out the purely theoretical cUM- 
acter of ethics merely to warn my reader, and myself I 0° 
because it will help us to define the problems with which etlucs 
IS concerned and which we shall try to solve 


2 The Subject-matter op Etracs 

To what object, or realm of objects, do the questions of etbes 
relate? This object has many names, and we use them so often 
in daily life that one rmght think we should know exactly wha we 
mean by them The ethical questions concern “morality,” or what 
IS morally "valuable,” what serves as a “standard ’ or “norm or 
human conduct, what is "demanded’ of us, or, finally, to name i^ 
by the oldest, simplest word, ethical questions concern the ^oa 
And what does ethics do with this object? We have alrea^ ao* 
swered this question ethics seeks to understand it, to gam knwl* 
edge of it, and would and can under no circumstances do anything 
else with it Since ethics is, in essence, theory or knowledge, its tas 
carmot be to produce morality, or to establish it, or call it to liie 
It does not have the task of producing the good — neither m ® 
sense that its business is to invest the good with reahty m 
affairs, nor m the sense that it has to stipulate or decree what e 
word “good" ought to signify It creates neither the concept no 
the objects which fall under the concept, nor docs it provide e 
opportumty of applying the concept to the objects All this it tin , 
as every science finds the materials it works with, m expemnee 
IS obvious that no science can have any other beginnmg The nus- 
leadmg view (introduced by the “Neo-Kantians") according 
which objects of a science are not simply "given” to it but are 
selves always “given as problems” wiU not lead anyone to deny 
that whoever wishes to understand anything must first know w a 
it is he Wishes to understand 

Where and how, then, is “the good ’ of ethics given? 

We must from the outset be dear on the point that here there is 
only one possibility, the same that hes before all other sciences 
Wherever an instance of the object to be known occurs, 
be exhibited a certain mark (or group of marks) which 
^ izes the thing or event as one of a ceitaiu defimte kind, thus 



IV/iat h the Aim of ElhlcsT ^ ^ 

rnguishms .. from all o,h=,a m a apecal way « ^ “ 

;Sart=rn-rhTaS?.TS^^^^^ 

sceacc-cnly in eth.cs has it somehmcs been B.- 

Let ns consider some examples outs.de he field of 
ology, the science of hfe, finds its sphc po«1h, and 

charactenstics (a special of ^ so clearly 

so forth) which belong to jn certain cntical m- 

fot everyday observation that — apart irom ygry 

stances— the diflerencc between the ,pnnf,c analysis It 

sharply distinguished, without the use y ^ 

IS oSy because of this that the concept f succeeds, 

formed, and obtained its "^f^l^l’^'nfsSrpcr defim- 

with progressive ^ents of life under general 

tions of life, m order better to *>^“8 * . oerhaps extension of, 

laws, this means only more ‘ ’ Annoal meaning 

the concept, 

Similarly the word light had a meaning determined 

was a scien« of light, that ‘S* m^k was in this 

the subject-matter of optics fJaU • f,ght sensation.” that 

case that immediate experience whic tnown only to 

IS. a notfurtherKleanable datum fp^ critical 

the perccivcr, the occurrence of events which constitute 

instanccs-mdicates the ®f mm its modem devel- 

the subject-matter of opucs J**® * „ys jmd radio telegraphic 

ooed form is the science of Roentgen r y pj 


oped form is the science of Ro"*8'° „,th the laws of 

waves as wcU (because iden^.. 

hght) enlarges the meaning of the worn y 


Its basis , •■moral eood ’ makes good 

As certainly, then, as the discover it m a way 

sense, just as certainly must the meaning of the word 

analogous to that by which ow i ^ serious difficulty 

• life” or ‘‘light ” But many * of the opinion that the 

of ethics, indeed ihe diffi«lty, an y ^ of “good ” 

sole task of ethics is the discovery of the detimu 


3 On THE Definition OF Good fi„, Aiace.it 

.« two wavs In the first place, 

This view can be “"‘^^'STlSompber B exhausted m-desCnb- 
could mean that the task *^P -j “good’— or bon op gut, 
mg exactly the sense m which the word goo 
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or hmno or its moral signification is acmally nseil 

It would concern itself merely with maktng clear the already well 
known meaning, by a strict fononlation of it tn other words (wrc 
it not already well known one wonld not know that, for example, 
“good ’ IS the translation of bortum) Is this really the goal of e ics 
The statement of the mcanmg of words by definitions is (as Cj c 
M oore m his Prinapta Eihica has pointed out m a similar conn^ion; 
the business of the science of language Ought we really to 
that ethics is a branch of linguistics? Perhaps a branch that has split 
off from It because the dcfimtion of “good ’ harbors special 
ties we meet in no other word? A very peculiar case, that a wHoie 
science should be neccssaiy to find merely the definition of a wn- 
cept! And in any cise, who is interested m mere definitiopi 1 j 
are, after all, only means to an end, they stand at the beginning 
of the real cogmtive task If ethics ended with a definition it wouio 
be at most the introduction to a science, and the philosopher wou 
interest himself only m what comes after it No, the real prob e 
of ethics are certatiy of a very different sort Even though the ta 
of ethics could be formulated as that of staling what the g<»d rea y 
IS,” this could not be understood as consisting in the mere dctennin • 
tion of the meaning of a concept (as also, in our ex^ple» 0P“ 
does not strive for a mere definition of ‘light”) Rather it wo 
have to be understood as the task of explanation, of complete cog- 
nition of the good— which presupposes that the roeamng of 
cept IS already known and then relates it to something elre, orde 
It m more general connections (just as optics docs with light, wnic 
tells us what hght “really is” by pointing out the place in the 
of natural events to which the well-known phenomenon belongs, oy 
' describing to the last detail its laws, and by rccogmzing tbeir iden- 
tity with the laws of certain electneal events) 

Secondly, the view according to which the goal of ethics consis 
of a correct determination of the concept “good” could in- 
terpreted as not bemg concerned with the formulation of ® 

of the concept, but rather with giving it a content This would, no 
ever, be exactly that view which we have from the start recopuze 
to be quite senseless It would mean that the philosopher made, o 
created, the concept of the good, while without hun there exis e 
merely the word “good ” He would of course have to invent it qui 
arbitranly (But inasmuch as m formulating his definition he cou 
not act completely arbitrarily, since he would be bound ^ som 
norm, some guidmg pnnciple, the concept of the good would alrea y 
be determmed by these norms The phdosopher would have mere y 
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to find a formulation of it, and 'we should have before us the previ- 
ously considered case ) How-ever, it »t)uld be quite absurd to de- 
mand of ethics nothing but the arbitrary establishment of the mean- 
ing of a word That should be no achievement at all Even the prophet, 
the creator of a new morality, new forms a new concept of morality, 
but presupposes one, and asserts orJy that other modes of behavior 
are subsumed under it than those \ihich people have believed up 
to that time In logical terms, the prophet holds that the acknowl- 
edged content of the concept has a different range from that supposed 
This alone can be the meaning when be declares ‘Not that is ‘good’ 
which you have held as such but something else’ ’ 

Thus w« see the view confirmed that in no way js the formulation 
of the concept of the moral good to be considered as the finnl task 
of ethics, It carmot be regarded as anything but a mere preparation 

To be sure, this preparation is not to be neglected, ethics ought 
not to spare itself the task of dctcnmning the meaning of its con- 
cept, even though, as we have said, the meaning of the word “good" 
may m one sense be assumed as known 

4 Is THE Good Ivdefinable'^ 

It IS very dangerous to withdraw from this task under the pre- 
text that the word “good ' i$ one of those whose meaning is simple 
and uoasalyzable, of which therefore a definition, a statement of the 
connotation, is impossible What is demanded here need not be a 
definition m the strictest sense of the word It is sufiiaent to indi- 
cate how we can get the content of the concept, to state what must 
be done m order to become acquainted with its content It is, 
strictly speaking, also impossible to define what the word “green” 
means — but we can nevertheless fix its meamng unambiguously, for 
example, by saying it is the color of a summer meadow, or by point- 
ing to the foliage of a tree We mentioned above that a ‘light- 
sensatiOR * which funusfaes us with the fundamental concept of optics 
IS not definable, however, we know exactly what is meant by it, be- 
cause we can give the exact conditions under which we has'e a light- 
sensation. In the same way, in ethics we must be able to give the 
exact conditions under which the word “good’ is applied, even 
though Its fundamental concept be indefinable In this manner it 
must be possible to give the meaning of any word, for otherwise it 
would have no meamng at all It must even be capable of being 
given easily, profound philosophical analysis cannot be necessary for 
this, for tlK matter concerns merely a question of fact, namely, a* 
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descnption of tliose conditions under which the word “good’ (or 
Its equivalent in other languages, or Jts contrary, “evil") is actually 
used 

It IS difficult for many philosophers to stick to the realm of facts 
even temporarily, without immediately inventing a theory to desenbe 
the facts And thus the theory has b«Q frequently propounded that 
the fundamental concept of ethics is given as is the fundamental con> 
cept of optics Just as we possess a special sense, namely the sense 
of sight, for the perception of light, so it is supposed that a special 
“moral sense ’ indicates the presence of good or evil Accordingly, 
good and evil would be objective characters, to be determined and 
investigated as are the physical events which optics investigates, and 
which It considers to be the causes of li^t-sensations 

This theory is of course wholly hypothetical ITie moral sense 
is merely assumed, its organs cannot be pointed out as can the 
human eye But the hypothesis is also false, it fails to account for 
the vanations in moral judgment among men, since the further 
assumption that the moral sense is poorly developed m many persons, 
or completely absent, does not suffice to explain these vanations 

No, It IS not the distiagtnshiog charactensuc of the subject* 
matter of ethics that it is the object of a special kmd of perception 
Its characteristics must be capable of exhibition by simply pointing 
to certain known facts, without any artihce Ihis can bap^n m dif* 
ferent ways Two ways are here distinguished first, one can seek 
for an external, formal charactensuc of good and evil, and, second, 
one can search for a material characteristic, one of content 

5 The Formal Characteristic of the Good 

The formal charactensuc, on which Kant placed the whole weight 
of his moral philosophy, and which be made prominent by his great- 
est eloquence, is this the good always appears as something that is 
demanded, or commanded, the evil, as something forbidden Good 
conduct IS such as is demanded or desired of us Or, as it has gen- 
erally been expressed since Kant those actions are good which we 
oj/gJii to do Now, to a demand, a claim, or a desire there belongs 
someone who demands, claims, or desires This author of the moral 
law must also be given m order that the characterization by means 
of the formal property of the command be unambiguous 

Here opinions differ In theological ethics this author is God, 
aad floconJiflg (a one raCerpretaOon the good is good because Cod 
desires at, in this case the formal characteristic (to be a command 
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of God) would express the very essence of the good According to 
another, perhaps profounder, interpretation, God desires the good 
because it is good In this case its essence must be given by certain 
material characters previously to and independently of those formal 
determinations In traditional philosophical ethics the opimon pre- 
vails that the author is, for example, human society (utihtananism) 
or the active self (eudaimonism) or even no one (the categoncaJ 
imperative) From this last proceeds Kant’s doctnne of the "abso- 
lute ought,” that IS, a demand without a demander One of the worst 
errors of ethical thought lies in his belief that the concept of the 
moral good is completely exhausted by the statement of its purely 
formal property, that it has no content except to be what is de- 
manded, "what should be” 

6 Matsjual Characteristics 

In opposition to this, it is cleat that the discovery of the formal 
characters of the good consututes only a preliminary step u the 
determiaattOQ of the coocenc of the good, to the statement of matenal 
characteristics If we know that the good is what is demanded, ws 
must still ask What is it then that is actually demanded? la answer 
to this question we must turo to the author of the command and 
investigate bis will and desire, for the content of bu desire is that 
which he wishes to happen When I recommend an action to some- 
one as bemg “good,” I express the fact that I desire it 

So long as the lawgiver is not known with certainty, we must stick 
to the laws as they are generally observed, to the formulations of 
moral rules as we find them among men We must discover which 
ways of acting (or dispositions, or whatever be the term used) are 
called “good ’ by different people, at different times, by different 
wise men or religious wnters Only in this way do we come to know 
the content of this concept Prom the content it may then be pos- 
sible to infer the lawgiving authority, if it cannot be ascertained 
otherwise 

In groupmg together the individual cases in which something is 
designated as morally good, we must search for the common ele- 
ments, the characters in which these examples agree or show simt- 
Janties These similar elements are the characters of the concqit 
“good”, they constitute its content, and within them must he the 
reason why one and the same word, “good,” is used for the several 
cases 

rir te sure; umr wtil' <fl.* »nKif oamr apmr .ikksp .ir/iihcih iiuithlig* 
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common can be found, m which there seems to be a complete in- 
compatibility, one and the same Ihmg — for example, polygamy wi 
be considered moral in one community, and in another a crme in 
such a situation there are two possibilities First, there could be sev- 
eral irreducibly different concepts of “good’ (which agree in me 
purely formal property of bemg somehow “demanded’), if ttus 
were so there would not be a single morality, but many Or, second. 
It could be that the divergence m moral judgments was only apparent 
and not final, that, namely, in the end one and the same goal was 
approved, but that a difference of opinion prevailed as to which way 
leads to it, which actions should therefore be demanded 
stance, polygamy and monogamy are not in themselves judge 
morally The real object of valuation is perhaps the peace of family 
life, or the least troublesome order of sexual relationships One person 
believes that this end can be attained only through monogamous ma- 
nage, and considers it, therefore, to be morally good, another be- 
lieves the same of polygamy One may be nght, the other iwng, 
they differ, not by their finsd valuations, but only by virtue of their 
insight, capacity of judgment, or experience ) 

Whether there is actually among men a multiphcity of moralities 
incompatible with one another, or whether the differences 
moral world are only specious, so that the pblosophcr would find 
everywhere, under the many disguises and masks of morality, one 
and the same face of the one Good, we cannot now decide In any 
case, there are wide regions in which the unanimity and security of 
moral judgments is substantiated The modes of behavior which we 
group together under the names reliability, helpfulness, sociability 
are everywhere judged to be “good,” while, for example, thievery, 
murder, quarrelsomeness pass for “evil” so unanimously that here 
the question of the common property can be answered with practi- 
'■cally universal validity If such characters are found for 
group of actions, then one can apply himself to the “exceptions” Md 
irregularities, that is, to those cases in which the same behavior evokes 
divergent moral judgments m different times, among different peopl« 
Here one finds either that there is no different ground for the judg- 
menf from that m all ordinary cases, but that it is merely more re- 
mote, hidden, or applied under altered circumstances, or one mus 
simply note ic fact as indicating a new or ambiguous meamng of 
the word “good ” And finally, it happens, of course, that certain 
mdividuals hold different opimons regarding good and evil from 
those held by people of their time and community In these oasw i 
^ IS quite'as Important to make out the content and causes of their 
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opinions as m any other more regular cases, if the persons in question 
are important as prophets, moral writers, or morally creative men, 
or if their teaching disclose hidden currents or impress their moral 
judgments on humanity and the future 

7 Moral Norms akd Moral Principles 

The common characteristics which a group of “good” acts or 
dispositions exhibits can be combined in a rule of the form A mode 
of action must have such and such properties m order to be called 
‘good” (or “evil’) Such a rule can also be called a “norm” Let 
It be understood at once, however, that such a “norm" is nothing 
but a mere expression of fact, rt gives us only the conditions under 
which an act or disposition or character is actually called “good,” 
that is, is given a moral value The setting up of norms is nothing 
but the deteimmation of the concept of the good, which ethics under- 
takes to understand 

This determination would proceed by seeking ever new groups 
of acts that are recognized to be good, and showing for each of them 
the rule or norm which aU of their members sabsfy The different 
norms, so obtained, would then be compared, and one would order 
them into new classes such that the individual norms of each class 
had something m common, and thus would all be subsumed under 
a higher, that is, a more general, norm With this higher norm the 
same priK'edure would be repealed, and so on, usUl, m a perfect 
case, one would at last teach a highest, most general rule that in- 
cluded all others as special cases, and would be applicable to every 
instance of human conduct This highest norm would be the defini- 
tioa of “the good ’ and would express its umversal essence, it would 
be what the philosopher calls a “moral principle ” 

Of course, one cannot know beforehand whether one will actu- 
ally amve at a single moral pnnciple It might well -be that the 
hipest senes of rules to which the desenbed way leads simply shows 
no common character, that one has, therefore, to stop with several 
norms as highest rules, because despite all attempts none higbet 
can be found to which these could be reduced There would then 
be several mutually independent meanings of the expression “moral 
good,” several mutually independent moral principles which only in 
their totality would determine the concept of morality, or perhaps 
several different concepts of the moral, depending upon the time 
and the people It is significant how little these possibilities have, 
in general, b«n considered by philosophers, almost all have “at 'once 
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sought a smgla mond pnnciplc OuiK the conlraiy u true o[ ^ 
pracucal moral systems, which onlmanly do not attempt to esta^ 
hsh an all inclusive pnnaple, as in the case of the catechism, 

Stops at the ten commandments 

For those who believe that the sole task of ethics consists m 
the determination of the concept of the good, that is, in the csta^ 
hshment of one or several moral pimciplcs, the completion ol tn 
described procedure would exhaust the theme of ethics It would tie 
a pure ‘normative science”, for its end would lie in the discovery 
of a hierarchy of norms or rules which culminated in one or sev- 
eral points, the moral principles, and in which the lower 
be explained or ‘‘justified’ by the hi^er To the question, Why is 
this act moral?” the explanauoo can be given, ‘Because it tans 
under these defimte rules”, and if one asks further. Why are mi 
the acts falling under this rule moral? ’ this would be explaii^ oy 
saymg, ‘ Because they aU fall under that next higher rule ” And only 
with the highest norm— with the moral pnnciplc or moral pnncipies 

IS the knowledge of the validating grounds, a justification, no 

longer possible m this way There ethics is at an end for him who 
sees It as a mete normative science 


8 Ethics as a ‘ Normative Science ’ 

We now see clearly what meaning the phrase ‘‘normative science 
can have, and m what sense alone ethics can “justify" an act or i 
valuation In modem philosophy since Kant, the idea repeatedly 
appears that ethics as a normative science is somethmg complet y 
different from the ‘ factual sciences ” It does not ask, 
person judged to be good? ’ or, * Why is he judged to be good 
These questions concern mere facts and their explanation But i 
does ask, “With what right is that person judged to be -it 

does not trouble itself with what is actually valued, but asks Wna 
IS valuable? What should be valued? ’ And here obviously the ques 
tion is quite different 

But this manner of opposing normabve and factual sciences i 
^fundamentally false For if ethics furnishes a justification it docs 
so only in the sense just explained, namely, in a relative hypothctica 
way, not absolutely It ‘justifies” a certain judgment only to tne 
extent that it shows that the judgment corresponds to a certam norm, 
that this norm itself js ‘ nght,” or justified, it can neither show nor, 
by itself^ dwtenrune Ethics must simply recognize this as a fact o 
ivhuman nature Even as a normative saence, a science can do no 
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more than explain, it can never set up or establish a norm (which 
alone would be equivalent to an absolute justification) It is nc\xr 
able to do more than to discover the rules of the jud^ent, to read 
them front the facts before it, the origin of norms always lies out* 
side and before science and knowledge This means that their origin 
can only be apprehended by the science, and does not lie within it 
In other wor^ if, or m so far as, the philosopher answers the 
question “What is good? ’ an ci^bition of norms, this means, 
only that he tells us what “good’ aclutdly means, he can never tell 
us what good must or should mean The question regarding the 
validity of a valuation amounts to asking for a higher acknowledged 
norm under which the value falls, and this is a question of fact 
The question of the justification of the highest norms or the ultimate 
values 18 senseless, because there is nothing higher to which thdsc 
could be referred Since modem ethics, as we remarked, often speaks 
of this absolute justification as the fundamental problem of ethics, it 
must be said, unfortunately, that the fonnulation of the question from 
which it proceeds is simply meaningless 

The perversity of such a formulation of the question will be ex* 
hibited by a famous example John Stuart Mill has often been justly 
cnticixed because he thought himself able to deduce from the fact 
that a thing was desired that it was in itself desiroble The double 
meaning of the word desirable (“capable of being desired ' and “worth 
desiring’) misled him But his cribes were also wrong for they 
rested their criticism upon the same false presupposition (expressly 
formulated by neither), namely, that the phrase “in itself desirable” 
had a definite meaning (by *in itself’ I mean “for its own sake,” 
not merely as a means to an end), but in (act they could give it 
no meaning If I say of a thmg that it is desirable, and mean that 
one must desire it as a means if one desires a certain end, then evCry-* 
thing K perfectly clear If, however, I assert that a thing Is desirable 
simply in itself, I cannot say what I mean by this statement, it is 
not venfiable and is therefore meaningless A thing can be desirable 
only with respect to something else, not in ilself Afill believed him- 
self able to deduce what is in itself desirable from what actually is 
desired, his opponents held that these had nothing to do with one 
another But ultimately neither side knew what it said, for both 
failed to pvc an absolute meaning to the word “desirable " The 
question whether someibing is desirable for its own sake is no ques- 
tion at all, but mere empty words On the other hand, thC. question 
of what actually is desired for its own sake is of course qmto sensible, 
and ethics is actually concerned only with arawenng this qycsfioo. 
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Mill succeeded in arriving at this real question, in the pdsage cnU- 
^d, and thus freed himself of the senseless fom of 'h' 
to be sure, less by his false argument than by his healthy mshnrt, 
while his opponents remained tied to it and continued to search for 
an absolute justification of desire 

9 Ethics as Factual SaENCE 

Such norms as are recognized as the ulumate norms, or 
values, must be derived from human nature and life as facts iner^ 
fore, no result of ethics can stand in contradiction to hie, eimcs 
cannot declare as evil or false those values which he at the 
of life. Its norms cannot demand or command anything tha^ in 
a real opposiuon to those final norms recogmzed by life wnerc 
such opposition occurs it is a sure sign that the philosopher a 
misunderstood his problem, and has failed to solve it, tint e a 
unwittingly become a moralist, that he feels uncomfortable in 
role of a knower and would prefer to be a creator of moral values 
The demands and claims of a morally creative person are merely 
subjects for investigation for the philosopher, mere objects for cogni* 
tive consideration, and this holds also if he should by chance, a 
other times, be this creative man himself , 

We just said that there could be no real opposition betwen tn 
meaning of the word ‘ good ’ that is actually accepted in life, ana 
the meaning found by the philosopher An apparent different can 
of course occur, for language and thought are very imperfect in 
daily hie Often the speaker and valuer is himself not clear as o 
what he expresses, and often his valuations rest on a false inter- 
pretMion of the facts and would at once change with a correction 
of the mistake The philosopher would have the task of discovenng 
such errors and faulty expressions, and would have to rerognize 
the true norms that he at the root of moral judgments, and place 
them m opposition to the ai>parcnt ones which the agent, or 
beheves himself to follow And in so doing he would, perhaps, fin 
it necessary to delve deep into the human soul Always, 
it ^o^ld be an actual, already fundamental norm that he would fin 
there 

The ultimate valuations are facts existing m human conscious- 
ness, and even if ethics were a nonnative science it would not 
because of this to be a science of facts Ethics has to do entirely wi 
the actual, this seems to me to be the most important of the 
sitionS which determine its task Foreign to us is the pride of those 
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philosophers who hold the questions of ethics to be the most noble 
and elevated of questions just because they do not refer to the com- 
mon IS but concern the pure oufAl 

Of course, after one is in the possession of such a system of 
norms, of a system of applications of the concepts good and evil, 
one can consider the cormections of the members of the hierarchy, 
the order of the individual rules, quite independently of any relation 
to actuahty, one can investigate merely the inner structure of ih^ 
system. And this holds even if the norms are not the really valid 
ones, but are falsely considered such, or are freely imagined and 
arbitrarily established The last case would mdeed possess only the 
interest of a game and would make no claim to the name of ‘ ethics ” 
Ethics as a normative science would, however, furnish a hierarchical 
order of rules, in which ah acts and atpludes and characters would 
possess a definite place with respect to their moral value And of 
course this would be true not only of existing acu and attitudes, but 
also of all possible ones, for if the system is to be of any value it 
must beforehand supply a place for every possibility of human be- 
havior After becoming acquamted with the highest norms, one can 
consider the whole system without any reference to actual behavior, 
by merely coostdenog the possible 'nus Kant emphasized that for 
hts moral philosophy it was indifTerent whether or not any moral 
wall actually ensCed. Hence ethics conceived as a theory of norms 
would exhibit the charactensucs of an “ideal science”, it would 
have to do with a system of ideal rules, which could, of course, be 
applied to actuality, and would only thereby possess any mterest, 
but the rules would have meaning quite independently of this appli- 
cation, and could be investigated m their relabons to one another 
Thus someone might have invented the rules of chess, and might , 
have consideied Iheir application to the individual matches even if 
the game had never been played, except m his mind, between imagi- 
nary opponents 

10 Ethics Seeks Causal Exflanatiov .■ < 

To recapitulate We began with the position the t^sk'of 
ethics IS to “explain the mo^ good,” and wt hsked, firs^, what sort 
of thing this “good ' is which we want to explain. We found Uiat 
this subject matter of ethics js not to us as simply as, say, the 
subject-matter of optics, Lght, that js, by a mere .sensation, but that 
for Its determination the discovery of a ‘ moraIpnnCTpIe’'‘or a whole 
system of pnaaples or rules js necessary If we call a discipline that ' 
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concerns itself with such a system a “normative ™ 

that this theory of norms affords nothing more than the 
the rneanmg of the concept “good” In this jt 

IS no question in it of a real explanaUon of the good It offere ettuK 
only the objea which is to be explamed Therefore we 
the outset rejected the view of those philosophers "ho 
to be merely a normative science No, o^ where ° 

ends docs ethical explanation begin The former fails comp y 
to see the unportant, exciting questions of ethics, or, worse, tuTO 
them aside as foreign in essence to ethics, m truth it f^h* P 
through mistakes, to get beyond the mere lin^istic result of deter- 
mining the meanings of the words “good" and evil i . 

It docs of course also give us a kind of pseudo-explanation, 
namely, that which we call justification ExplanaUon always con- 
sists of the reduction of what is to be explained to something . 
h to something more general, and actually the norms ^ thus refe 
back to one another, until the highest arc reached These, the mor^ 
principles (or the moral principle), according to defimUon, c^ot 
be referred to other ethical norms, and cannot therefore be roorauy 
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But this does not mean that all further reducuon must be im 
possible It mi^t be that the moral good could be sbmra to w 
a special case of a more general kind of good Actually the w 
“good” is used in an extra moral sense (one speaks 
good men, but also of good ndeis, good matbemalicians, of ® ® ^ * 
catch, a good machine, and so forth), it is therefore probable a 
the ethical and the extra-ethical meanings of the word are some o 
connected If the moral good can m this manner be subsumed un 
a wider concept of the good, then the quesUon, ‘ Why is moral 
havior good?” could be answered by, “Because it is good m ® 
general sense of the word ” The highest moral norm would 
justified by means of an extra-moral norm, the moral prmciple wou 
be referred back to a higher pnnciple of hfe . 

possibly the reduction could go on a few more steps, but 
fiSd norm, the highest principle, can in no way be justified, for t 
very reason that it is the last It would be senseless to ask for a lur- 
thef ■justification, a further explanaUon It is not the norms, pnn- 
ciples, ot Values themselves that stand in need of and are capao e 
of explanation, but rather the actual facts from which they arc a - 
stractedq These facts are the acts of giving rules, bf valuation, o 
approbation m human consaousness, they are thus real *''*“*** 
'‘J life of the soul “Value,” “the go^,” are mere abstracUons, u 
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valuatioQ, approbation, are actual psychic occunracw, and separate 
acts of this sort arc quite capable of explanation, that is, can be 
reduced to one another 

And here lies the proper task of ediics Here arc the remarkable 
facts which excite philosophic wonder, and whose explanation has 
always been the final goal of ethical inquiry That man actually 
approves of certain actions, declares certain dispositions to be “good,” 
appears not at all self-explanatory to the philosopher, but often very 
astonishing, and he therefore asks his “Why?” Now, in all of the 
natural saences every explanation can be conceived as a causal 
explanation, a truth which w oecd cot prove here, therefore the 
“why” has the sense of a question conceitung the cause of that psy- 
chical process m which man makes a valuation, establishes a moral 
claim (We must make clear that when we speak of the discovery of 
the “cause," we mean by the term “cause” only a popular abbrevia- 
tion for the statement of the complete laws goveraing the event to be <» 
known.) 

In other words, the determination of the contents of the concepts 
of good and evil is made by the use of moral principles and a system 
of norms, and affords a relative pistification of the lower moral rules 
by the higher, scientific knowledge of the good, on the other hand, 
does not concern norms, but refers to the cause, concerns not the 
justification but the explanation of moral judgments The theory of 
norms asks, 'TVhat does actually serve as the standard of conduct?” 
Explanatory ethics, however, asks '“ff'/iy does it serve as the standard 
of conduct? ’ 

11 Formulation OF THE Fundamental Question 

It IS clear that m essence the first question is a dry, formal matter 
that could win little interest from man did it not have such importance 
for practice, and if the path to its answer did not offer so many op- 
portumnes for profound insight into human nature The second 
question, however, leads directly to these profundities It concerns ,• 
the real grounds, the actual causes and motives that' drive one”lo 
distmguish between good and cyfl, airf call forth, the acts of moral 
judgment. Not only judgments, but also conduct, for this foyqws up<5n 
judgment The explanation of moral judgment cannot b^ separated 
from the explanation of conduct To be sure, one should not be- 
lieve. without further reason, that everyone arranges Hss. conduct 
according to his moral judgments Obviously, that would tie a fal» , 
assumption The cormection, aidiougfa indissoluble, is indre comph-^,' - 
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cated Whit a man values, approves, and desires is finally 
from hii octmns-bcitcr from Ihtro Ihsm from lus 
tec, too, are lind! of action What hind of demand! te 
of himself and others can only be known front one s conduct A mai^^! 
valuations must somehow appear atnons the ™ 

they cannot, in any ease, be discovered anywhere else He who traces 
the causes of conduct fir enoojh must come "PU" to oauses ot 
all approbation The question of the causes of conduct is, torctore. 
more general than that of the grounds of moral '““"'"f' 

would give more comprehensive knowledge, and it would ^ “to 
odologically profitable to start wtth it even if it Mtc Mt 
to begin with the study of conduct as the only thing observable 
Therefore, we may and should replace the question raisrf abow. 

‘ What motives cause us to establish moral norms? W the ome 
question, “Whal arc the motives of conduct m generaP i'vc loi 
\mulatc the quesUon in this general way and do not at once T«tn« 
It to moral actions because, according to what has been said, it in ^ 
be possible to deduce valuations and their motives just as well » d 
belter, from immoral or neutrtd acts ) We arc the more 
relating our question at once to conduct, since man , 

m valuations only because conduct depends “ P®*?: 

approbation were something that remained enclosed m tne o p 
of the heart, if it could never appear m any way and could not Mcn 
the least inttucncc on the life, happiness and unhappiness ot row. 
no one would bother himscH with it, and ibc philosopher wov 
become acquainted with this urumportanl phenomenon only oy an 
act of introspection That wonder concenung the moral jud^cn 
of man which we have described as the earliest impulse 
the formulation of ethical questions, is above all wonder at nis o 


actual moral behavior i 

Therefore, we inquire into the causes, that is, the regularity 
order, of all human actions, with the aim of discovering the motives 
*Df moral actions And we profit in so doing because we can pos * 
pone the question regarding the essence ot morality, the moral pn 
ciple, until we solve the problem of the natural law governing 
‘ havior in general When, however, we come to know about a on 
in gener^, it wjll certainly be much easier to learn what is ' 
to moral actions and to define the content of the concept go 
without difficulty Perhaps it will turn out that we no longer ee 
the necessity of determimng a sharp boundary for it (just as 
,/)he physical explanation of li^t, the question of how and wne 
^^ibe concept of light ’ is to be distinguished from that of heat ra 
ation or ^tra violet radiation loses all interest) 
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12 The Method of Ethics fe Psychological 
Thus the central problem of ethics concerns the causal explana- 
tion of moral behavior, all others in relation to it sink to the level of 
preliminary or subordinate questions The moral problem was most 
clearly formulated in this way by Schopenhauer, whose sound sense 
of reality led him to the correct path here {if not in the solution) 
and guarded him from the Kanban formulation of the problem and 
from the post-Kantian philosophy of value 

The problem which we must put at the center of ethics is a purely 
psychological one For, without doubt, the discovery of the motives 
or laws of any kind of behavior, and therefore of moral behavior, is 
a purely psychological affair Only the empincal science of the laws 
which desenbe the life of the soul can solve this problem One 
imght wish to derive from this a supposedly profound and destructive 
objection to our formulation of the problem For, one might say,/ 
"In such case there would be no ethics at all, what is called ethics 
would be nothing but a part of psychology!" I answer, “Why 
shouldn’t ethics be a part of psychology?” Perhaps m order that 
the philosopher have his science for himself and govern autonomously 
m tins sphere? He would, mdeed, thereby be freed of many burden- 
some protests of psychology It be laid down a command, ‘Thus 
shall man act,” he would not have to pay attention to the psycholo 
gist who said to him, “But man cannot act so, because it contradicts 
psychological laws!" I fear greatly that here and there this motive, 
though hidden, is at work However, if one says candidly that “there 
IS no ethics,” because it is not nccessaiy to JaW a part of psychology 
by a special name, then the question is merely terminological 

It IS a poor recommendabon of the philosophical spirit of our 
age that we so often attempt to draw strict lines of division between 
the sciences, to separate ever new disciplines, and to prove their 
autonomy TTie true philosopher goes lo the opposite direction, 
does not wish to make the single sciences self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent, but, on the contrary, to unify and bring them together, he 
wishes to show that what is common to them U what is' most essen- 
tial, and that what is different is accidental and to be viewed a? 
belonging to practical methodology Sab specie aetermtatis. there rs 
for him only one reality and one science " ^ 

Therefore, if we decide that the fundamental questioiTof ethics, 
“Why does man act morally?” can be answered only by psychology, 
we see m this no degradation of, nor mjuiy to, science, but a happy 
simplification of the world-picture In ethics we do not seek ind^ 
pendence, but only the truth ' 
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The Emotive Meaning 
o! Ctbical Terms 

BY C L STEVENSON 


Ethical questions first anse in the fom ‘ Is so and 
■‘Is this altcmativc better than that?" These ^ 

partly because r,e dent quite krun. what we "e ” 

Ssking, "Is there a needle tn that haystack? 


asKing, "is mere a nceaic lu uwi 

just vvhat a needle is So the first thing to do J dc- 

tions themselves We must try to make ibera XV„^diod 

fining the terms m which they are expressed, or by any other mem 

that IS available , „ . .u . wA,.i.iv,.mfv step 


tions themselves We must try to mane xuzm ^ 

fining the terms m which they are expressed, or by any other mem 


p^n^aper is concerned whohy with this PltUrnina'y '“P 
of making ethical questions clear In order to help Jh is 

tion “Is X good?’ we must subsuiute for it a quesUon wbi 


free from ambiguity and confusion . 

It 18 obvious that m subsUtuting a clearer question ^ 
introduce some utterly different kind of question It w ^ 

take an extreme instance of a prevalent fallacy) to subs ^ 

X good?’ the question “Is X pink with 
then point out how easy the question really is This would g 
v-ongmal question, not help answer it On the other hand, ^ 
dcXpect the substituted question to be strictly idenbca 
onginal one The original quesUon may _„r 

anthropomorphism, vagueness, and all the other ills to , 
ordinary ^scourse is subject If our substituted | 

clearer, it must remove these ills The questions will be 
in the sense that a child is identical with the man he later w 
Hence we must not demand that the substitution strike us, o 
.-dlate introspection as making no change in meaning 


Tk'is article Tnl uppeared in Mmd 1917 It li reprinted with the kind pemusmon 
1 -orPiofesior Stevenson and the ed tor of MM 
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be related to its original meaning? meanin® will be 

Ttey must never have occasion to use ^ old 

sense (If a person did have to go on using ^be 

sense, then to this extent his nwaniog ^o freauently happens f 

philosophical task would not be ^mp e ^ j we must 
that a word is used so confusedly ^ ^ 

give It several defined called ‘ relevant," and any , 

the whole set of defined .. xhis is not a rigorous 

one of them wiU be called "partially relevant Th« » no ^ 
treatment of «Ievnft«. by any means, but it will serve 

present purposes . v., of eiviog a relevant 

Let us now turn to our particular t^ ^ 

definition of "good ” Let us first examine 

others have attempted to do this j tenns of approval. 

The word “eood' ha, otteo "S” Ifa, S «lpl» 

or smular psychologic^ attitudes We ^ „p. 

“good ’ means desired by me ^ will be convenient 

proved by most “ ! .,„Arest theories," following 

to refer to defiiutions of this sort as **theory” is used m 

Mr R B Perry, although neither ‘interest nor -nheory 

the most usual way . 

Are definiUons of this sort jjje most superficial 

It IS Idle to deny their pornel To malit- 

mquiry wiU reveal that sense, and never vn'r 

tarn that * good ' is never used in " complexities ef 

Hume’s, is only to manliest an inwrai V but 

language We must reprd to the kind cl 

a variety of similar ones, diflenng -copje who are said to 

tnterest tn quesuon, and with mgaid to the people 
have the interest 


, L,, »d,Jed bf'« t'or ■ HWre 

• me tuihor has rf<jue*ted ^ ^ 

»d«iu*te ireetmenl of Humei tkm *« „P„ ihe rtfereoee* W |!‘^, t, 

1M4) Chejk. Xll Sect 5 of 

to be Ulen ,t ftfertoees « diflcicot from *"7 «1“« “ 

rniS'^C .«e»l 
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But this IS a minor matter The essential question is not 
interest theones are parMUy relevant, but mhethtr they ate wMy 
relevant This is the only point for mteUipnt f 
Granted that some senses of “good" may tclevamly be !” 

terms of interest, is there some olher sense which is no! rmevantly 
so deOned? We must give this question careful attention bor it is 
quite possible that when philosophers (and many others) have found 
die quesuon “Is X good!" so difficult, they have been grasping for 
this other sense of “good,” and not any sense relevantly detoed m 
terms of interest If we insist on defining “good" in terms ol mt - 
est, and answer the question when thus interpreted, we inay re 
begging their question entirely Of course this other sense of goo 
may not exist, or it may be a complete confusion, but that is w 
we must discover . , 

Now many have maintained that interest theones 
being completely relevant They have argued that such theones 
neglect the very sense of “good ’ which is most vital And certainly, 
their arguments are not without plausibility 

Only what is this “vital’ sense of ‘good 7 pe 
have been so vague, and so beset with difficulties, that one 
scarcely determine . t. .u wuitar 

There are certain requirements, however, with which this 
sense has been expected to comply— requirements which ap^« 
strongly to our common sense It will be helpful to summarize » 
showmg how they exclude the interest theones 

In the first place, we must be able sensibly to disagw ® 
whether something is “good ” This condition rules out Ho 
defimtion For consider the following argument ‘This is go 
‘That isn’t so, it’s not good” As translated by Hobbes, this - 
comes “I desire this ” “That isn t so, for I don’t ” The spea e 
^aic not contradicting one another, and think they are, only 
of an elementary confusion m the use of pronouns p® ” , ’ 

“good ’ means desired by my community, is also excluded, for 
could, people from different communities disagree?* 

In the second place, “goodness” must have, so to spea , 
magnetism A person who recogmzes X to be ‘ good” mus ip 
iacto acquire a stronger tendency to act m its favor p®, _ 

wise would have had This rules out the Humian type of i 
For according to Hume, to recognize that something is goo 
simply to recogmze that the majority approve of it Clearly, a ma 
^3 may see that the majority approve of X without having, himse , 

1 See G E. Moore t PhUojophtcal Siudiei pp 332 334 
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stronger tendency to favor it Hus requirement excludes any attempt 
to define “good ’ m terms of the interest of people other than the 
speaker * 

In the third place, the “goodness” of anything must not be verifi- 
able solely by use of the scientific method “Ethics must not be 
psychology ” This restriction rules out all of the traditional interest 
Iheones, without exception It is so sweeping a restriction that we 
must examine its plausibility lAliat are the roethodologieal unplica 
lions of interest theories which are b«e rejected? 

According to Hobbes’s definition, a person can prove his ethical 
judgments, with finality, by showing that he is not makmg an intro- 
spective enor about his desires According to Hume’s defimtion, one 
may prove ethical judgments (roughly speakmg) by taking a vote 
This use of the empirical method, at any rale, seems highly remote 
from what we usually accept as proof, and reflects on the complete 
relevance of the definitions which imply iL 

But aren’t there more compbeated interest theories which ate 
immune from such methodological implications? No, for the same 
factors appear, they are only put off for a while Consider, for ex- 
ample, the definition * X is go^” means mozt people Mould approve 
of X if they knew us nature and consequences How, accor^g to 
this definition, could we prove that a certain X was good? We should 
first have to find out, emptncally, just what X was like, and what 
Its consequences would be To this extent the empirical method, as 
required by the definition, seems beyond mtelbgent objection But 
what remains? We should next have to discover whether most 
people would approve of the sort of thing we had discovered X to 
be This couldn't be deiermined popular vote — but only because 

it would be too difficult to explain to the voters, beforehand, what the 
nature and consequences of X really were Apart from Uus, voting 
would be a pertinent method We arc agam reduced to counting- • 
noses, as a perfectly final appeal , 

Now we need not scorn voting entirely A man who rejected 
interest theories as irrelevant might readily make the following state 
ment ‘ If I believed that X would be approved by the majonty, 
when they knew all about it, I should be strongly led to say that X 
was good ” But he would continue "Need I say that X was good, 
under the circumstances? Wouldn’t my acceptance of the alleged 
‘final proof result simply from my being democratic? What about 
the more aristocratic people'^ Th^ would simply say that the ap-- 
proval of most people, even when they knew all about the objects^ 

2. Set G C Field I Moral Theory pp S3 SS-il 
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of their approval, simply had nothing to do with the goodness of 
anything, and they would probably add a few remarks about the 
low state of people’s mterests” It would indeed seem, from these 
considerations, that the definition we have been considcnng has pre- 
supposed democratic ideals from the start, it has dressed up demo- 
cratic propaganda in the guise of a definition 

The omnipotence of the empmcal method, as unphed by interest 
theories and others, may be shown unacceptable in a somewhat 
different way Mr G E Moore’s tamihar objection about the open 
question is chiefly pertinent in this regard No matter what set o 
scientifically knowable properties a Ihmg may have (says Moore, 
in effect), you will find, on careful introspection, that it is an o^ 
question to ask whether anything having these properties is good 
It IS difficult to beheve that this recurrent question is a totally con- 
fused one, or that it seems open only because of the ambiguity of 
“good " Rather, we must be usmg some sense of “good” which is 
not definable, relevantly, m terms of anything scientifically know- 
able That IS, the scientific method is not sufficient for ethics * 

These, then, are the requirements with which the “vital” se^ 
of “good” 1 $ expected to comply (1) goodness must be ® ^ 

intelligent disagreement, (2) it must be “magnetic”, and (3) » 
must not be discoverable solely through the scientific method 

n 

Let us now turn to my own analysis of ethical judgments First 
let me present my position dogmaUc^y, showing to what extent 1 
vary from tradition 

I beheve that the three requirements, given above, are perfectly 
sensible, that there is some one sense of ‘good’ which satisfies all 
three requirements, and that no traditional mterest theory satisfies 
them alL But this does not imply that "good ’ must be explained m 
terms of a Platomc Idea, or of a Categoncal Imperative, or of an 
umque, unanalyzable property On the contrary, the three require- 
ments can be met by a kind of interest theory Bui we must give up 
a presupposition which all the traditional interest theories have made 

Traditional mterest theones hold that ethical statements are de- 
scriptive of the existmg state of interests — that they simply gtvf 
information about mterests (More accurately, ethical judgme^ 
^are said to desenbe what the state of interests is, was, or will be, 

y See O E. Moore* Prinaph EMca chap t 1 am simply 
thp tpinl of Moore t objection, and not the exact form of It. 
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or to indicate what the state of interests would be under specified 
circumstances ) It is this emphasis on description, on information, 
which leads to their incomplete relevance Doubtless there is al- 
ways some clement of descnptton in ethical judgments, but this is 
by no means all Their major use is not to indicate facts, but to 
create an influence Instead of merely descnbmg people’s interests, 
they change or inten«ft> them They recommend an mterest m an 
object, rather than slate that the interest already exists 

For instance When you tell a man that he oughtn’t to steal, your 
object isn’t merely to let him know that people disapprove of 
stealing You are attempting, rather, to get him to disapprove of it 
Your ethical judgment has a quasi imjjeralive force whic^ operating 
through suggestion, and mteosified ^ your tone of voice, readily 
permits you to begm to influence, to modify, his interests If m the 
end you do not succeed m gettmg Aim to disapprove of stealing, you 
will feel that you’ve failed to convince him that steahng is wrong 
You Will contmuc to feel this, even though he fully acknowledges 
that you disapprove of it, and (bat almost everyone else does When 
you point out to turn the coosequenoes of his actions^onsequences 
which you suspect he already disapproves of— these reasons which 
support your ethical judgment are simjily a means of facihtahng 
your influence If you think you can change his interests by making 
MVid to him how others wiU disapprove of him, you will do so. 
otherwise not So the consideration about other people’s mterest is 
just an additional means you may employ, m order to move him, 
and is not a part of the ethical judgment itself Your ethical judg- 
ment doesn't merely descnbe mterests to him, it directs his very 
interests The difference between the traditional interest theories 
and my view is like the difference between descnbmg a desert and 
imgating « 

Another example A munition maker declares that war is a ‘ 
good thing If be merely meant that be approved of it, he would 
not have to msist so strongly, nor grow so excited in his argument 
People would be quite easily convinced that he approved of it If* 
he merely meant that most people approved of war, or that most , 
people would approve of it if they knew the consequences, he would 
have to yield his point if it were proved that this wasn’t so But he"' 
wouldn’t do this, nor does consistency require IL He is not describing 
the state of people’s approval, he ts tqnng to change it by his influ- 
ence If he found that few people approved of war, he might insist 
•dh *hic inure 'Sirongry "ft "was ■Boot, 'lui ‘hiwt -wotlrfi hiti miurb , 
changing to be done 
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This example illustrates how “good" may be used 
of us «ould call bad purposes SuA cases are 
others I am not indicating the good way of using ““l 

influencing people, but am describing the way this 
umes goes on If the reader wishes to say that the mumtion maker s 
influence is bad— that is. if the reader wishes to awaken ^opl^ 
disapproval of the man. and to make him disapprove of his o^ 
actions— I should at another time be willing to join m this under 
Ukmg But this is not the present concern I M not using eOuc^ 
terms, but am mdicatmg how they are used The 
in his use of “good ” lUustrates the persuasive character of the worn 
lust as well as does the unselfish man who, eager to 
each of us a desire for the happiness of all, contends that the supre 

^°°^us^ethical terms arc tnsirumenis used in the coro^cated 
interplay and readjustment of human interests This can be swn 
plainly from more general observations People 
arated communities have diSerent moral attitudes 
extent because they have been subject to different social influenc 
Now clearly this influence doesnt operate through sticks and 8 
alone, words play a great part People praise one another, to • 
courage certain inclinations, and blame one another, to discourag 
others. Those of forceful personalities issue commands which weaxer 
people, for complicated instinctive reasons, find it difficult to dis 
obey, quite apart from fears of consequences Further influence i^ 
brought to bear by writers and orators Thus social influence is 
erted, to an enormous extent by means that have nothmg to do wi 
physical force or material reward The ethical terms facilitate su 
influence Being suited for use in suggestion, they are a means y 
which men s attitudes may be led this way or that The reason t e , 
that we find a greater similarity in the moral attitudes of one im- 
munity than in those of different communities is largely this et^ ^ 
judgments propagate themselves One man says “This is good , 
this may influence the approval of another person who then ma e 
the same ethical judgment, which in turn influences another per- 
son, and so on In the end by a process of mutual influence, 
rpcople take up more or less the same attitudes Between people o 
widely separated communities of course, the influence is less strong 
hence different communities have different attitudes 

These remarks will serve to give a general idea of my point o 
view We must now go into more cfetail There are several questions 
which must be answered How d<»s an ethical sentence acquire i 
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power ot mfluencmg people-wh, « >t sorted to;"Sgesj.o”7 Ag™, 
has this inOuence to do with the meaning of ethical tennsi 

IS finy, dSLse cohsideratio.^ 'tSpreSinl 

•good' which meets the rcquiremeiits menuoned m the preceding 

““St us deal first with the question about meaning This is far 
from^iLS^ queSon, so we Ist emer mto a 
about meaning in general Although a seeming, gre , 
prove mdispensable 

in 


Broadly speaking, there as " 

us to use language On the one other hand we 

to record, clarify, and ^/.,..,g-tions), or to create 

use words to give vent to our feelings ( J . (oratory) 

moods (poetry), or to tned. ^ “ 'f “ “ 

•dyu^tenS: S'tThfdtLSntpenlrSely upon the pur- 

'’“'v^efaTnoh -P ' toSvfZ S’la ta- 

purpose may be simply to lead ‘J’* J*® ^otds are used 

heve that the speaker believes it s J -Damn,’* his 

dcscnptively When a or c^unicate any 

purpose 18 not ordinarily to recor , |y ^ words, 

belief The word is used ^SSslve This is obvious from 

however, are by no means ^ comnlex Thus when one says 

the fact that our t>T ordinarily, is 

‘I want you to close the ^r, p ,his^wwt To that extent 

to lead the hearer to believe rh maior nart of one's purpose 

the words are used descnptivdy m ^ ^ pj^tent the words 

is to lead the hearer to saiisiy the want lo ui 
are used dynamicaUy sentence may have « 

It very frequently »“«*■“ , dynamic Use >m 

dynamic use on one dynamic uses on different 

another, and that it may ha visitmg neighbor, “f am 

occasions For instance A man I™ ^ j s neighbor, 

loaded down with be a dynamic 

know how life is going —mark however, m order to drop 

use of words He descriptive ).^ga.n. 

tnTd^rady^-c nsa^ from fba. of hintmg . ' - - 
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' ^”1 again, when we say to a man, “Ot course you 
those mistakes any more," we may simply he making a pie 
But we ate more likely to be using “suggestion, ^ 
courage him and hence keep him from making mistakes The first 
use would be descriptive, the second, mainly dynamic 
From these examples it will be clear that we 
whether words ate used dynamically ot not, merely | 

dictionary— even assuming that evciyone is faithful 
meanings Indeed, to know whether a person is using a wm 
dynamically, we must note his tone of voice, his gestures, th g 
eral cucumstanccs under which he is speaking, and . 

We must now proceed to an important question ^at has we 
dynamic use of words to do with their meaning’ One thing is clear 
—we must not define “meaning” in a way that would make mean mg 
vary with dynamic usage If we did, we should have «« 

term All that we could say about such “meaning ^ L 

is very complicated, and subject to constant change 

certainly disunguish between the dynamic use of words and tneir 

It doesn’t follow, however, that we must define If 

some non psychological fashion We must simply J®**/*^ AL 
chological field Instead of identifying meaning with all the psyent^ 
logical causes and eSects that attend a word’s utterance, w 
identify it with those that it has a tendency (causal proper^, 
positional property) to be connected with The tenden^ the 

a particular kind, moreover It must exist for all who sp 
language, it must be persistent, and must be realizable more 
independently of determinate circumstances attending the w 
utterance There will be further restnctions dealing with We m 
relation of words m different contexts Moreover, we must inuuu , 
' under the psychological responses which the words tend to p > 
not only immediately introspcctablc expenences, but 
..react in a given way with appropnate stunuli I hope to go m 
matters in a subsequent paper Suffice it now to say that . 

“meaning ’ may be thus defined m a way to include proposi j 

meaning as an important kmd Now a word may tend to have 
relations which in fact it sometimes doesn’t, and it 
have Causal relations which it doesn t tend to have And sin 
tendency of words which constitutes their meaning must oe 
particular kind, and may include, as responses, dispositions to 
' '“'tions, of which any of several immediate expenences may be a g > 
then there is nothing surprising m the fact that words have a pe 
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Dijoest meaning, in spite of Ibe fact that the immediately intro 
spectable expenences which attend their usage are so highly vaned 

When “meaning” is defined in this way, meaning will not include 
d3manuc use For although words am sometimes accompanied by 
dynamic purposes, they do not tend to be accompanied by them m 
the way above mentioned E g , there is no tendency realizable mde- 
pendently of the determinate circumstances under which the words 
arc uttered 

There will be a kind of meaaiog, however, in the sense above 
defined, which has an mtimate relation to dynamic usage I refer 
to “emotive” meaning (m a sense roughly like that employed by 
Ogden and Richards) * The emotive roeamog of a word is a tendency 
of a word, ansmg through the history of its usage, to produce 
(result from) aSecttve responses m people It is the immediate 
aura of feeling which hovers about a word Such tendencies to pro- 
duce affective responses cling to words very tenaciously It would 
be difficult, for instance, to express memment using the mter- 
jectioo “alas ’* Because of the persistence of such affective tenden- 
cies (among other reasons) it becomes feasible to classify them as 
“meanings ” 

Just what IS the relation belvteen emotive meamog and the 
dynamic use of words? Let us take an example Suppose that a 
man is talking with a group of people which includes Miss Jones, 
aged 59 He refers to her, without tbiRking, as an “old maid ” Now 
even if his purposes are perfectly innocent — even if be Is usmg the 
words purely descnptively — ^Miss Jones won’t think so She will 
think he is encouraging the others to have contempt for her, and 
will draw in her skirts, defensively The man might have done better 
if instead of saying “old maid ’ he had said ‘ elderly spinster ” The 
latter words could have been put to the same descriptive use, and 
would not so readily have caused suspicions about the djmamic use- 

"Old maid” and “elderly spinster” differ, to be sure, only in 
emotive meamng From the example it will be clear that certain; 
words, because of their emotive meaning, arc suited to a certain 
kind of dynamic use — so weD suited, lO fact, that the hearer is Ckely 
to be imsied when we use them in any other way The more pro- 
nounced a word’s emotive meaning is, the less hkely people are to 
Use it purely desaiptivcly Some words are suited to 'encourage 
people, some to discourage them, some to quiet them, nud so on. 

4 See The Meancnt of hteaniitg ^ Ct K. Ofiea tod 1 A. Rfctanis. On p ** 
125, second ediDon, there is a passage on ethics which was the source of tte 
rdeas embodied in this paper “• 
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Even in these cases, of course, the dynanuc purposes are not 
to be identified with any sort of meaning, for the emotive meaning 
accompames a word much more persistently than do the dynamic 
purposes But there is an important contingent relation between emo- 
tive meamng and dynamic purpose the former assists the latter 
Hence if we define emotively laden terms m a way that neglects 
their emotive meamng, we arc likely to be confusing JVe lead people 
to think that the terms defined are used dynamically less often than 
they are 


IV 

Let us now apply these remarks in defimng “good ” This word 
may be used mordly or non morally ! shall deal with the non-moral 
usage almost entirely, but only because it is simpler The mam 
pomts of the analysts will apply equally well to either usage 

As a preliminary definition, let us take an inaccurate appron- 
raation It may be more misleading than helpful, but will do to begin 
with Roughly, then, the sentence “X is good” means JVe like X 
( ‘We” includes the hearer or hearers ) 

At first glance this definition sounds absurd If used, we should 
expect to find the following sort of conversation A "This is good " 
B ‘ But I don’t like it What led you to believe that I did?" The 
unnaturalness of B’s reply, judged by ordinary word usage, would 
seem to cast doubt on relevance of my definition 

B’s unnaturalness, however, hes simply in this he is assuming 
that ‘We like it” (as would occur implicitly in the use of ‘good’) 
IS being used desenptively This won’t do When “We like it” is to 
take the place of “This is good ’ the former sentence must be used 
not purely descriptively, but dynamically More specifically, it must 
be used to promote a very subtle (and for the non moral sense m 
quesbon a very easily resisted) kind of suggestion To the extent 
that “we” refers to the hearer, it must have the dynamic use, essen- 
tial to suggestion of leading the hearer to make true what is said, 
rather than merely to believe it And to the extent that “we * refers 
to the speaker, the sentence must have not only the descriptive use 
•of indicating belief about the speaker’s interest, but the quasi- 
■interjectory, dynamic function of giving direct expression to the 
interest *YT1 i« immediate expression of feelings assists in the process 
tjf suggesQprw- It is difficult to disapprove in the face of another’s 
enthusiasm^ 

^¥Qt an example of a case where ‘ We like this ’ is used in the 
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dynamic way that ‘ This is good ’ is used, consider the case of a 
mother who says to her several children, ‘ One thing is certain, we 
all Uke to be neat ” If she itally believed this, she wouldn’t bother 
to say so But she is not using the words descriptively She is en- 
couragtng the children to hire neatness By telling them that they 
like neatness, she will lead them to make her statement true, so to 
speak If, instead of saying "We all like to be neat ' m this way, 
she had said ‘ It’s a good thing to be neat," the effect would have 
been approximately the same 

But these remarks are still misleading Even when We like it ’ 
IS used for suggestion, it isn’t quite like ‘ This is good ’’ The latter 
IS more subtle With such a sentence as TTiis is a good book,” for 
example, it would be practically unpossible to use instead “We 
like this book ” When the latter is used, it must be accompamed 
by so exaggerated an mtonation, to prevent its becoming confused 
with a descnptive statement, that the force of suggestion becomes 
stronger, and ludicrously more overt, than when ‘good ‘ is used 

Tbe definition is madequate, further, m that the defimens has 
been restneted to dynamic usage Having said that dynanuc usage 
Was different from meaning, I should not have to toention it in giv- 
ing the meaning of ‘ good ’ 

It IS m connection with this last point that we must return to 
emotive meaning The word “good ’ has a pTeasmg emotive meanmz 
which fits It especially for the dynamic use of suggesting favorable 
interest But the sentence ‘ We hke it” has no such emotive mean- 
ing Hence my defiiution has neglected emotive meaning entirely 
Now to neglect emotive meanmg is hkcly to lead to endless con- 
fusions, as we shall presently see, so I have sought to make up for^ 
the inadequacy of the defimlion by letting the restriction about dy-, 
namic usage take the place of emotive meaning What I should do,, 
of coune, is to find a defimens whose emotive meaning, hke that, of^ 
“good,” simply does lead to dynanuc usage 

Why didn’t I do this? I answer that it isn’t possible, if the 
definition is to afford us increased clanty No two words, m the first 
place, have quite the same emotive meanmg The most We can 
hope for is a rough approximation But if we seek for suc^an ap- 
proximation for ‘good,” we shall find nothing more than synonyms,^ 
such as “desirable” or ‘ valuable”, and these are profitless because * 
they do not clear up the connection between “good” .gnd tavdrabic ' 
interest If we reject such synonyms, m favor of noiHjSiMl tciinS 
we shall nusleadm^. Foe instance “This is'gpod” 

something hke the meamng of “I do hke this, do so as wclI,”'But^ 
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this IS certainly not accurate For the imperative makes an appeal 
to the conscious efforts of the hearer Of course he can’t like some- 
thing just by trying He must be led to like it through suggestion 
Hence an ethici sentence differs from an imperative m that it en- 
ables one to make changes m a much more subtle, less fully con- 
scious way Note that the ethical sentence centers the hearer's 
attention not on his interests, but on the object of interest, and 
thereby facilitates suggestion Because of its subtlety, moreover, an 
ethical sentence readily permits counter-suggestion, and leads to the 
give and take situation which is so characteristic of arguments 
about values 

Stnctly speaking, then, it is impossible to define “good” in terms 
of favorable interest if emotive meamog is not to be distorted Yet 
u is possible to say that “This is good” is about the favorable interest 
of the speaker and the hearer or hearers, and that it has a pleas- 
ing emotive meamng which fils the words for use in suggestion 
This is a rough description of meaning, not a definition But it 
serves the same clanfymg function that a definition ordmanly does, 
and that, after all, is enough 

A word must be added about the moral use of “good” Tflis 
differs from the above in that it is about a different kind of interest. 
Instead of being about what the hearer and speaker like, it is about 
a stronger sort of approval When a person Ukes somethmg, he is 
pleased when it prospers, and disappointed when it doesn’t When 
a person morally approves of something, he eapenences a nch feel- 
ing of secunty when it prospers, and is indignant, or “shocked 
when it doesn’t These are rough and inaccurate examples of the 
many factors which one would have to mention in distinguishing 
the two kinds of interest In the moral usage, as well as m the non- 
^ moral, “good ’ has an emotive meamng which adapts it to suggestion 

’■And now, are these considerations of any importance? Why 
do I stress emotive meanings m this fashion? Does the omission of 
them really lead people into errors? I think, indeed, that the errors 
resultmg from such omissions arc enormous In order to see this, 
however, we must return to the restrictions, mentioned in section I. 
^ with which the “vital” sense of “good” has been expected to comply 

, V 

j - The first restriction, it will be remembered, had to do with dis- 
agreement Now there is cleariy some sense m which people disagree 
^ ethical pomts, but we must not rashly assume that all disagree- 
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ment is modelled after the sort that occurs m the natural sciences 
We must distinguish between “disagreement in belief’ {typical of 
the sciences) and “disagreement in interest ” Disagreement m behef 
occurs when A beheves p and B disbelieves it Disagreement in 
mtercst occurs when A has a favorable interest in X, when B hw 
an unfavorable one in it, and when neither is content to let the 


other’s interest remain unchanged ^ ^ 

Let me give an example of disagreement in mterest A Let s 
go to a cmema to night ” B “I don’t want to do that Let s go to 
the symphony ” A continues to insist on the cinema, B on the 
phony This is disagreement in a perfectly conventional sense They 
can’t agree on where they want to go, and each is trying to redirect 
the other’s interest (Note that imperatives are used m the exampte ) 

It IS disagreement in interest which takes places in ethics When 
C says “This is good.’’ and D says “No, it s bad,” we have a case « 
suggestion and counter suggestion Each man is trying to re ire 
the other’s mterest There obviously need be no dommeenng, since 
ear* may be wtUmg to give eat to the other’s ‘S 

IS tiying to move the other nonetheless It is in this s 
they disagree Those who atgne that certain 
no provision for disagreement have been misled, I belie ^ P J 
because the traditional theones, to leaving out “'“S 

give the impression that ethical jndgments m used 
only, and of course when judgments are used purely 
the only disagreement that can arise is disagreement m / ^ 

disagreement may be disagreement m belief 
Ihisfs not the same as disagreement in mterest My 
provide for disagreement m behef about interests, . 

docs Hobbes’s, but that is no matter, tor there is no 
heve, at least on common-sense grounds, that this n 
ment exists There is only disagreement in Lmnve ethics 

m a moment that disagreement in interest docs 
from sober argument — that this kind of disagreeme y 
resolved through empmeal means ) v.nnTii»rtiftTi 

The second resmction, about “magneusm," 
between goodness and actions, requires of the*' 

only those mterest theones which do nol include 
speaker, in defimng “good” My account does include the stwaker-s. 
interest, hence is immune . . 

The thud restnction, about the empmeal of disaeree- 

m a way that spnngs naturally from the . . neoDlc dlS’^ 

ment Let us put the question in this way When tw pe<V 
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agree over an ethical matter, can they completely resolve the dis- 
agreement through cmpmcal comidcrations, assuming that each 
applies the cmpmcal method exhaustively, consistently, and with- 
out error? 

I answer that sometimes they can, and sometimes they cannot, 
and that at any rate, even when they can, the relation between 
empincal knowledge and ethical jud^ents is quite different from 
the one which traditional interest theories seem to imply 

This can best be seen from an analogy Let's return to the ex- 
ample where A and B couldn t agree on a cinema or a symphony 
The example differed from an ethical argument in that imperatives 
were used, rather than ethical judgments, but was analogous to 
the extent that each person was endeavoring to modify the other’s 
interest Now how would these people argue the case, assunung that 
they were too intelligent just to shout at one another? 

Clearly, they would give “reasons” to support their imperatives 
A might say, ‘ But you know, Garbo is at the Bijou ” His hope is 
that B, who admires Garbo, will acquire a desire to go to the cinema 
when he knows what play will be there B may counter, ‘ But Tos^ 
canmi is guest conductor tonight, m an all-Beethovcn program” 
And so on Each supports hts imperative ( 'Let’s do so and so”) 
by reasons which may be empirically established 

To generalize from this disagreement in interest may be rooted 
in disagreement in belief That is to say, people who disagree m 
interest would often cease to do so if they knew the precise nature 
and consequences of the object of their interest To this extent 
disagreement m interest may be resolved by securing agreement m 
belief, which m turn may be secured empincally 

This generalization holds for ethics If A and B, instead of using 
imperatives, had said respectively, * It would be better to go to the 
cinema,” and * It would be better to go to the symphony,’ the reasons 
which they would advance would be roughly the same They would 
each give a more thorough account of the object of interest, with the 
purpose of completing the redirection of interest which was begun 
by the suggestive force of the ethical sentence On the whole, of 
course, the suggestive force of the ethical statement merely exerts 
enough pressure to start such trams of reasons, since the reasons are 
. ^much more essential in resolving disagreement m interest than the 
Persuasive effect of the ethical jud^ent itself 
..■'^iThus the empincal method is relevant to ethics simply because 
^ OUT knowledge of the world is a dctcnruning factor to our mterests 
•‘'But note that empincal facts ate not inductive grounds from which 
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the ethical judgment problematjcalljr follows. (This is what traditional 
interest theoncs imply ) If someone said ‘ Qose the door,” and added 
the reason ' We U catch cold ’ the latter would scarcely be called 
an inductive ground of the former Now imperatives are related to 
the reasons which support them in the same way that ethical judg- 
ments are related to reasons 

Is the empirical method sufficient for attaining ethical agree 
menP Clearly not Foe empirical knowledge resolves disagreement 
in mterest only to the extent that such disagreement is rooted in 
disagreement in belief Not all disagreement in interest is of this sort 
For instance A is of a ^oipaihtuc nature, and B isn t They are 
arguing about whether a public dole would be good Suppose that they 
discovered all the consequences of the dole Isn t it possible, even 
so, that A Will say that it’s good and B that it s bad? TTie disagree 
ment m interest may arise not from hmited factual knowledge, but 
Simply from A’s sympathy and B s coldness Or again, suppose, m 
the above argument, that A was poor and uocroploj^, and that 
B was nch Here again the disagreement might not be due to ddfereot 
factual knowledge It would be due to the different social positions 
of the men, together with their predominant self interest 

When ethical disagreement is not rooted m disagreement in belief, 
IS there any method by which it may be settled? If one means by 
"method” a rational method, then there is no method But m any 
case there is a ‘ way ” Let’s consider the above example, again, 
where disagreement was due to As sympathy and Bs coldness 
Must they end by saying, ‘ Well, it s just a matter of our having 
different tempcraments’7 Not necessarily A, for instance, may try 
to change the temperament of his opponent He may pour out his 
enthusiasms in such a moving way — present the suITenn^ of the 
poor with such appeal — that be will lead his opponent to see hfc 
through different eyes He may build up, by the contagion of hts 
fechngs, an influence which will modify B s temperament, and 
create m him a sympathy for the poor which didn t previously exist 
This is often the only way to obtain ethical agreement, if ^ere is 
any way at all It is persuasive, not empincal or rational, but that 
is no reason for neglecting it There is no reason to scorn it, either, 
for It is only by such means that our personalities are able to grow,' 
through our contact with others. 

The point I wish to stress however, is simply that the empirical 
method is instnimcotal to ethical agreement only to the cxlenblhat 
disagreement in interest is rooted m disagreement m belief "rhere 
IS hole reason to bebeve that aff disagreement is of this sort Hcncc - 
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Ihe cmpmcal mslhod u not sufficient for ethics In any cMe, ethics 
IS not psychology, since psychology doesn’t endeavor to direct on 
interests, it discovers facts about the ways in which interests ate or 
can be directed, but that's quite another matter 

To summarize this section my anal) sis of ethical judgments 
meets the three requirements for Ihe ‘ vital ’ sense of good 
were mentioned m section 1 The traditional interest theones tail to 
meet these requirements simply because they neglect emotive mean 
mg This neglect leads them to neglect dynamic usage, and the son 
of disagreement that results from such usage, together wi 
method of resolving the disagreement I may add that niy analysis 
answers Moores objection about the open question Whatevw 
scientifically knowablc properties a thing may have, it w 
open to question whether a thing having these (enumerated) 

IS good For to ask whether it is good is to ask for influence M 
whatever I may know about an object, I can still ask, quite pertinent y, 
to be mRuenced with regard to my interest m it 


VI 

And now, have I really pointed out the “vital” sense of 
I suppose that many will stiU say “No," claiming that I haw 
simply failed to set down enough requirements which this sense m 
meet, and that my analysis, like all others given in terms of J 
IS a way of begging the issue They will say ‘ ^Vhen we “ , 
good? we don t want mere mfluence, mere advice We 
cdly dont want to be mfiuenccd through persuasion, nor a 
we fully content when the influence is supported by a wide s^icn 
knowledge of X The answer to our question will, of course, 
our mtcrcsts But this is only because an umque sort of truth _ 
revealed to us — a truth wluch must be apprehended a pnori 
want our mterests to be guided by this truth, and by nothing e 
To substitute for such a truth mere emotive meaning and sugges 
is to conceal from us the very object of our search ” . 

I can only answer that I do not understand What is this 
to be about? For I recollect no Plalomc Idea, nor do I know . 
try to recollect I find no indefinable property, nor do I know w 
•u ,to look for And the “self-evident" deliverances of reason wnic 
many philosophers have claimed, seem, on examination, to 
♦ hverances of their respective reasons only (if of anyone's) an 
^ 2 ^ of mine ^ L 

' ^^ongly suspect, mdeed, that any sense of “good w i 
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expected both to unite itsel/ tn synthetic a priori fashion with other 
concepts, and to influence interests as weU, is really a great confusion 
I extract from this meaning the power of influence alone, which I 
find the only intelligible part If the rest is confusion, however, then 
It certainly deserves more than the shrug of one’s shoulders What 
I should like to do is to account for the confusion — Co examine the 
psychological needs which have given nsc to it, and to show how 
these needs may be satisfied in another way This is the problem, if 
confusion is to be stopped at its source But it is an enormous prob- 
lem, and my reflections on it, which arc at present worked out only 
roughly, must be reserved until some later time 

I may add that if ‘X is good * is essentially a vehicle for sugges- 
tion, it is scarcely a statement which philosophers, any more than 
many other men, are colled upon to make To the extent that ethics 
predicates the ethical terms of ai^thiog rather than explains their 
meaning, it ceases to be a reflective study Ethical statements are 
social instruments They are used m a co-operative enterpnse m 
which we are mutually adjusting ourselves to the interests of others 
Philosophen have a part la this, ss do all men, but sot the major part 
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Sociology and Physicahsm 

BY OTTO NEURATH 

(translated by MORTON MAGNUS AND RALPH RAICO) 


I PHYSiCALisM A Non metaphysical Standpoint 

Continuing the work of Mach, Pomcar^, Frege, Wittgenstein and 
others, the ‘ Vienna Circle (or the Dissemmahon of the Scientific 
World-Outlook {Weltaugassung) seeks to create a climate wbch 
will be free from metaphysics m order to promote scientific stumes 
in all fields by means of logical analysis It would be less misleading 
to speak of a “Vienna Cucle for Physicahsm,” since “world” is a 
term which does not occur m the language of science, and smee 
wotld-outlook (Weltauffassung) ts often confused with worldview 
(Weltanschauung) All the representatives of the Circle are in agree 
raent that ‘ philosophy” does not exist as a disciphne, alongside of 
science, with propositions of its own the body of scientific proposi- 
tions exhausts the sum of all meaningful statements 

When reduced to unified science, the vanous sciences arc pursued 
m precisely the same manner as m their disassoaation Up to now 
their uniform logical character has not always been sufBaenily 
emphasized Umfied science is the outgrowth of comprehensive 
collective labor — m the same way as the structure of chemistry, 
geology, biology or even mathematics and logic 

Unified science will be pursued in the same fashion as the in- 
dividual saences have been pursued hitherto Thus, the ‘thinker 
without a school’ will have no more significance than he had when 
the sciences were disunited The individual can here achieve just as 
much or just as bttle with isolated notions as be could before Eve^ 
proposed innovation must be so fonnulated that it may be cxpccte 

Ttu* ■article. ohginaBy cnutled “Soztolosie ua PbjfsQttUsraui,'' fint 
- uo» 11 of Erktnntna (19J1/2) It a mcluded in the present work with the kind P» 
ihissioo of Mti. Marie NeuraU] and Professor Rudolf Carnap 
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to gam universal acceptance Only through the cooperative effort of 
many thmkers do all its implications become clear If it is false or 
meaningless, i e , metaphysical, then, of course, it falls outside the 
range of unified science Unified science, alongside of which there 
exists no “philosophy” or “metaphysics,” is not the achievement of 
isolated individuals, but of a generation 

Some representatives of the ‘ Vienna Circle” who, like all their 
colleagues in this group, expticttly declare that there are no peculiarly 
‘ philosophic truths,” nevertheless still occasionally employ the word 
“philosophy ” By this they mean to designate “philosopluzing,” the 
“operation whereby concepts are clarified” This concession to 
traditional linguistic usage, though understandable for a number of 
reasons, easily gives nse to misconceptions In the present exposition 
the term is not employed We are not here seeking to oppose a new 
“Weltanschauung ’ to an old one, or to improve on an old one by 
the clarification of concepts The opposition, rather, is between all 
world views and science which is ‘ free of any world*vicw ” In the 
opmion of the “Vienna Circle,” the traditional edifice of metaphysics 
and other constructions of a similar nature, consist, msofar as they 
do not “accidentally” contain scientific statements, of meaningless 
sentences But the objection to the expression, “philosophizing,” is 
sot merely a terminological one, the “clanficaiion of the sieamng of 
concepts” cannot be separated from the “scientific method,” to 
which It belongs The two arc mextncably mtertwmed 

The contnbutions to unified science are closely interrelated, 
whether it be a question of thinking out the imphcations of new 
astronomical observation-statements, or of inquiring mto the chemical 
laws which are applicable to certain digestive processes, or of re- 
exaimmag the concepts of various branches of science in order to 
find out the degree to which they are already capable of being con- 
nected with one another, m the way that unified science demands 
That IS to say, every law m unified science must be capable of being 
connected, under given conditions, with every other law, m order 
to reach new formulations 

It is, of course, possible to delimit different kinds of laws from 
one another, as for instance, chemica], bioJogica! or sociological 
But one may not assert that the prediction of a concrete individual 
event depends solely on laws of one of these kinds Whether, for 
example, the burning down of a forest at a certain spot on the earth 
Will proceed in a certain way dejMnds just as much on the Weather 
as on whether or not human beings will undertake certain measures 
These measures, however, can only be predicted if the laws of human”^ 
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behavior arc known Thai is to say, all types of laws must, under 
given conditions be capable of being connected \yith one anolher 
All laws, whether chemical, climatological or sociological, tnus^ 
therefore, be conceived of as constituents of a system, viz , of unified 
science 

For the construction of unified science a unified languap 
Einheusprache'’y, with its unified syntax, is required To the 
imperfections of syntax in the penod preparatory to unified science 
one may trace the respective positions of particular schools and ag« 

Wittgenstein and other proponents of the scientific world-outlook, 
who deserve great credit for their rejection of metaphysics, i e , for 
the elimination of meaningless statements, are of the opinion that 
every individual, in order to arrive at scientific knowledge, has 
temporary need of meaningless word sequences for “elucidation 
(Wittgenstein, Tractatus 6 54) *My propositions are elucidatory 
in this way he who understands me finally recognizes them as 
senseless, when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them (He must, so to speak, throw away the ladder after he has 
climbed up on it )” This sentence seems to suggest that one must 
as It were undergo repeated purgations of mcamnglcss, i e , meta 
physical, suiements, that one must repeatedly make use of and then 
discard this Udder Only with the help of elucidations, consisting 
of what are later recognized to be mere meaningless sequen^ of 
words, IS one able to arrive at the unified language of science These 
elucidations, which may, indeed, be pronounced metaphysical, do 
not, however, appear m isolation in Wittgenstein’s writings we find 
there further expressions which resemble less the ruo^ of a ladder 
than parts of an unobtrusively formulated subsidiary metaphysical 
doctrine The conclusion of the Tractatus, ' Whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must be silent,” is, at least grammatically, mis- 
leading It sounds as if there were a “something” of which one could 
not speak Wc should rather say if one really wishes to avoid the 
metaphysical attitude entirely, then one will “be silent,” but not 
“about soraethmg” 

We have no need of any metaphysical ladder of elucidation Wc 
cannot follow Wittgenstein m this matter, although bis great sigM* 
cance for logic is not, for that reason, to be less highly valued We 
owe him, among other things, the distinction between “tautologies 
y and “statements about empirwal events ” Logic and mathematics 
f show us what linguistic transformations are possible without any 

1 Knrt L«wm bu poinitd out (hat tbe term has been employed althouih la 
a somewhat djfferent sense by Frau Oppenheuner 
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extension of meaning, mcfepeadenlly of the way m wfuch we choose 
to fomulatc the facts 

Logic and matbematiK do not require any observation state- 
ments to complete their structures Logical and mathematical errors 
can be ehminated without recourse to any outside field This is not 
contradicted by the fact that empincal statements may be the occasion 
for such corrections Let us suppose that a captain sails his ship on 
to a reef All the rules of calculation have been correctly applied, and 
the reef is to be found on the maps In this way an error m the 
logarithm tables, which was responsible tor the misfortune, could be 
discovered, but it also could be discovered independently of such 
an expenence 

In his “elucidations,” which may also be characterized as “mytho- 
logical introductory remarks,” Wittgenstein seems to be attemptmg 
to investigate, as it were, a pre^Iioguistic state from the point of view 
of a pre-luiguistic stage of devcIoprocnL These attempts must not 
only be rejected as meaniagless, they arc also not required as a 
prelimuiaiy step towards unified science One part of language can, 
to be sure, be used to discuss other parts, but one cannot make 
pronouncements coneeming language as a whole from a “not yet 
linguistic” standpoint, as Wittgenstein and certain representauves of 
the “Vienna Circle" seek to do A part of these endeavors, although 
in a modified form, may be suitably incorporated into scientific 
Work The rest would have to be discarded 

Nor may language as a whole be set against “experience as a 
whole,” “the world,” or • the pven ” Thus, every statement of the 
kind, “The very possibility of science depends on the fact of order 
m the umversc,” is meaningless Such statements cannot be salvaged 
by counting them as “elucidations," to which a somewhat less rigorous 
entenon applies There is httle difference between such an attempt 
and metaphysics la the conventional sense The possibility of science 
IS demonstrated by the existence of science We extend its domain by 
augmenting the body of saentific propositionr, by comparing new 
propositions with the legacy of past saentists, and thus creating a 
self-consistent system of unified science capable of being utilized for 
successful prediction We cannot as deponents stand aside, as it were, 
from our depositions and serve simultaneously as plaintiff, defendant 
and judge , 

That science keeps within the domam of propositions, thaj' 
propositions are its starting pomt and terminus, is often conceded 
even by metaphysicians, of course with the nder that besides science 
there exists yet another domain, containing statements which are 
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to some degree figurative In contrast to the dovetading of science 
and metaphysics which is so frequently proposed, this separation of 
science and metaphysics (without, however, ehmmatmg the latter) 
IS earned out by Rcimnger,* who also, when it comes to scientific 
questions, adopts a position towards fehaviorism which is similar 
to that of the Vienna Circle 

Unified science formulates statements, corrects them, and makes 
predictions But it cannot anticipate its own future state There is 
no “true” system of statements as distinct from that which is accepted 
at the present time It would be meaningless to speak of such a thmg 
evtn as a hnutiog concept. We can on}y ascertain that we are operat- 
ing today with the space-time system to which that of physics cor- 
responds, and thus achieve successful predictions This system of 
statements is that of unified science This is the point of view which 
may be designated physicattsm • If this term should become estab- 
lished, then It would be advisable to speak of “physicalistic" when 
one has m mind any spauo-temporal description framed in the spuit 
of contemporary physics, e g , a behavionstic description The tenn 
“physical” would then be reserved for “physical statement m the 
narrower sense," eg, for those of mechanics, electrodynamics, etc 
Ignoring all meaningless statements, the unified science proper to a 
given historical period proceeds from proposition to proposition, 
blending them into a self-consistent system which is an instrument 
far successful prediction, and, consequently, for life 

II The Unified Language of Physicausm 

Unified science corapnses all scientific laws These arc capable. 
Without exception, of being combined with one another Laws are 
not statements, but merely directions for proceeding from observation 
statements to predictions (Sebbek) 

Unified science expresses everything in its unified language, 
common to the blind and the seeing the deaf and the hearing It is 
‘ intersensual” and “mtersubjcctive ” It connects what the soliloquizer 
asserts today with what he asserted yesterday, the statements he 
makes when his ears are closed with those he makes when he opens 
them The only thing essential m language is ordering, sometiung 
present even in a Morse Code message “Intersubjective” or ‘ inter- 
‘sensual” language depends above alf on ordering (“next to,” “be- 
tween,” etc.), that IS, on that wjucb /s expressed lo the symbol 

2. Melophysik der WIrklichkril 1931 

3 Cf Otto Neurath £inpirische Softotogte p 2, 
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sequences of logic and mathematics It is m this language that all 
predictions arc formulated 

The unified language of unified science, which is denvable by 
and large from modifications of the language of everyday life, is 
the language of physics In this connection, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence for the uniformity of the language of physicalism what particular 
language the physics of a given period may use It is of no significance 
whether jt CTpIicitly employs a four-dimcnsionaJ continuum m its 
more highly refined formulations, whether it recognizes a spatio- 
temporal order of such a type that the locus of every event is pre- 
cisely determined, or whether couplings of placet and vcloci^- 
dispcrsions, whose precision ts bmtted in principle figure as basic 
elements It is essential only that the concepts of unified science, 
both where they are thought out m the most subtle detail and where 
the description remains imprecise, be made to share the current fate 
of fundamental physical concepts ll is precisely in this that the point 
of view of physicalism is expressed But all predictions, in whose 
confirmation or rejection we see the measure of science, are reducible 
to observation statements, to statements mvolving percipient in- 
dividuals and objects emitting stimuli 

The belief that with the abandonment, as in modem physics, of 
the ideal of complete precision, the more or less complex relations 
which this yields provide a [ess intelligible picture than we should 
obtain by the intn^uction of hypotbclical electron paths is probably 
due to our persistence in certain habitual ways of thinking * 

The urufied language of physicalism coiironts us wherever we 
make a scientific prediction on the basis of laws When someone 
says that if he sees a certain color he will bear a certain sound, or 
Vice versa or when he speaks of the “red patch” next to the ‘ blue 
patch,” which will appear under certain conditions, he is already 
operating within the framework of physicahsm As a percipient he 
is a physical structure he must localia jJcrception, e g , in the cen- 
tral nervous system or in some other place Only in this way can be 
make predictions and reach agreement with others and with huuself 
at different times Every temporal designation is already a physical 
formulation 

Science endeavors to transform the statements of everyday life- 
They are presented to us as * agglomerations,” consisting of physcal- 
istic and pre physicalistic components We replace them by the “uni- - 
fication” of physicalistic language If one says, for anstance, “the 

4. Cf Coneetmng this Philipp Fradl;. "I>« Cbaraktet der heutigen pbysikal 
iscben Tbeonen, Se enna March 1931 \ 
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screeching saw cuts through the blue wooden cube,” “cube” is 
obviously an ‘‘interscnsual” and “intersubjcctivc” concept, equally 
available for the blind and the deaf If a man soliloquizes and makes 
predictions, which he can himself control, he is able to compare 
what he said of the cube when he saw it with what he communicates 
in the dark when he touches it 

With the word “blue,” on the otlwr hand, there is, at first, a 
doubt as to how it is to be incorporated into the umhed language 
It can be used m the sense of the rale of vibration of electromagnetic 
waves But it can also be used in the sense of a ‘‘field statement,” 
meaning when a seeing man (defined in a certain way) enters, as 
a test body, the range of this cube, he behaves in a certain manner, 
describable physicalistically, e g , he says, ‘‘I see ‘blue ’ ” While 
there may be doubt as to what people mean when they use * blue” 
m colloquial speech, “screeching” would be chiefly intended as a 
“field statement,” i e , as an expression in which the auditor is al- 
ways included Closer consideration, however, reveals that “cube,” 
‘ blue" and “screeching” are all words of the same type 

Let us attempt to follow up our analysis by giving a more exact 
rendenng of the above sentence, m accordance with physicaltsn, 
and reformulaung u m a way that will make it more suitable for 
prediction 

“Here is a blue cube ” (This formulation, like those which fol- 
low, may be restated as a physical formula, m which the locus is 
determined means of coordinates ) 

“Here is a screeching saw ” (The screeching enters into the 
formulation, at first, only as vibrations of the saw and the air, 
which could be expressed m physical fonnulae ) 

“Here is a percipient man " (Possibly a ‘ field statement” could 
be added indicating that under certain conditions the percipient en- 
ters into a relationship with the physical blue and the physical 
screeching ) 

This perceiving may perhaps be divided into 

“Neural changes are occurring here ” 

“Cerebral changes are occumng here in the perception area 
and, perhaps, m the speech area also ” (It is immaterial for ovr 
^ purposes whether these areas can be defined locationally or whether 
they have to be defined structurally Neither is it necessary to dis- 
cuss whether changes m the speech area — ^the “speech thought” of 
the behavionsts — are connected with the larynx or laryngeal inner- 
vation ) 

Perhaps, in order to exhaust the physicalistic meamng of this 
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simple sentence, something more has still to be added, e g , particu- 
lars concerning time, or positional coordinates, but the essential thing 
IS that, in every case, the additions should be statements involving 
physical concepts 

It would be a mistake to suppose, because physical formulae 
of a very complex nature, which are still not fully at our disposal, 
a/» required lor the computaiton of certain conehlians, that, thece- 
fore, the physicalistic expressions of everyday life must also be 
complex Physicalistic everyday language will arise from existing 
common speech, only parts of which will have to be discarded, others 
will be integrated, while supplements will make up for certain defi- 
ciencies The occurrence of a perception will be, from the outset, 
more closely connected than hitherto with the observation statement 
and with the identification of the object The analysis of certain 
groups of statements, e g , observation statements, proceed in 
a different manner from before 

Children are capable of learning physicalistic cveiy^y lan- 
guage They are able to advance to ^e rigorous symbolic language 
of science and learn how to make successful predictions of all lands, 
without having to resort to “eluadations” supposedly functioning 
as a meaningless introduction It is a question of a more lucid mode 
of speech, so formulated as to omit such expressions, for instance 
as “illusion of the senses,” which create so much confusion. But 
even though the physicalistic language has the capacity some day 
to become the universal language of social intercourse, we must 
continue to devote ourselves, for the present, to cutting away the 
metaphysical appendages from the "agglomerations” of our lan- 
guage and to defining physicalisUcally everything that remains 
When the metaphysical cord »s no longer present, much of what is 
left may present itself as disconnected heaps The further use of 
such remnants would not be profitable, and a reconstruction would 
be indispensable 

We can often continue to make use of available “agglomerations” 
by reinterpreting them But caution is required here men who are 
ready enough to adjust their views, but at the same time comfort- 
loving, frequently console themselves with the belief that a great 
deal can be ‘ systematically” reinterpreted It is more than question- 
able whether it would be convenient to continue to employ terms' 
like ‘instinct,” “motive,” “memofy,” “world,” etc, attaching to 
them a wholly unusual sense, which one may easily forget when onf ^ 
goes on using these terms for the sake of peace Certainly there are * 
many cases m which a reconstruction of language is superfluous, or 
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even dangerous So long as one expresses oneself “approximately,” 
one must guard against the desire to be, at the same time, excessively 
subtle. 

Smce the views presented here arc most nearly similar to the 
ideas of Camap, let it be emphasized that they exclude the special 
“phenomenal” language from which Carnap seeks to derive the 
physical language The elimination of the “phenomenal” language, 
which does not even seem to be usable for “prediction” — the essence 
of science — m the form it has assumed up to now, will probably 
necessitate many modifications m his system of concept construction • 
In the same way, we must exclude “meihodologicaj solipsism” (Car* 
nap, Dncsch), which seems to be an attenuated residue of idealistic 
metaphysics, a position from which Camap himself constantly at- 
tempts to get away The thesis of “methodological solipsism,” as 
even Camap would probably concede, cannot be scientifically for- 
mulated Nor can it be used to indicate a particular standpoint, 
which would be an alternative to some other standpoint, because 
there exists only one physicaUsm, and everything susceptible of sci- 
entific formulation is contamed m it 

There can be no contrasting of the “ego” or the “thinking per* 
sonality,” or anything else with “expenence,” “what is experienced," 
or “thought ” The statements of physicalism are based on statements 
connected with seeing, hearing, feeling and other "sense perceptions" 
(as physical events), but also with “organic perceptions," which, 
for the most part, are only roughly noted We can, of course, close 
our eyes, but we cannot stop the process of digestion, the circulation 
of the blood, or the occurrence of muscular innervations What 
people are at pains to separate off as 'the ego” are, in the language 
of physicalism, events of this sort also, of which we are not informed 
through our ordmary “external ’ senses All “personality co-efBcients” 
which separate one individual from another are of a physicalisCic 
kind! 

Although the “ego” cannot be set off against either the “world 
or “thmkmg,” one is able, without abandoning physicalism, to 
distinguish statements about Uic “pbysicalistically described person,” 
besides those concenung the * physicalistically described cube,” and 
can, under certain conditions, make “observation statements,” thereby 
creating a substitute for the “phenomenal language ” But careful 
investigation will show that the mass of observation statements ts 
contained m the mass of physical statements 

• frUs IS a reference to the * ICoB5Uti[tionss]rstem” elaborated by Camap in h>* 
DOCK Der Leguehe Aufbau der Welt VUe the Introduction p 24 Ed 1 
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The protocol sialcinents of an astronocner or a chronicler (ap“ 
pcanng as physical formulations) will, of course, be disunguished 
from statements having a precisely determmed position m the con- 
text of a physical system, despite the fact that between the two there 
are fluid transitional stages But there is no special “phenomenal’ 
as opposed to physicalistic language Eiery one of our statements 
can, from the very outset, be a physicalistic one — and it is this that 
distinguishes what is said here from all the pronouncements of the 
‘ Vienna Circle,” which otherwise constantly stresses the importance 
of predictions and their vrnfication Unified language is the language 
of predictions, which are the very heart of physicalism 

In a certain sense, the doctruie here proposed proceeds from 
a given condition of everyday language, which in the begmmng is 
essentially physicalistic, and, at the usual Course of events, is grad- 
ually develop^ ta a metaphysical direction. This forms a point of 
contact with the “natural concept of the world’ (“NatCrhcher 
WeltbcgnlT) m Avenanus The language of physicalism is, so to * 
speak, m no way new, it is the language familiar to certain ‘itaivs” 
children and peoples 

It ts always science as a system of statements which is at issue 
Statements are compared with statements, not with “expeneaces," 
“t fe _ wofrd," Of anything else All these meatungless dupUcattons * 
belrag io a more or less refined metaphysics and are, for that reason, 
to~be rejected Each new scatenient is compared with the totality 
o! existing sUtemeots previously coordmated To say that a state- 
ment is correct, therefore, means that it can be incorporated m this 
totality V^at cannot be incorporated is rejected as mcorrect The 
a/teniative'~to rejection of the new statement is, in general, one 
accepted only with great reluctance the whole previous system of 
statements can be modified up to the point where it becomes possible 
to mcorporate the new statement Withm unified science there is 
important work to be done m making transformations The defini- 
tion of “correct and ‘ incorrect” proposed here departs from that 
customary among the “Vienna arcle,’ which appeals to “meaning” 
and ‘ verification " In our presentation we confine ourselves always 
to the sphere of linguistic thought Systems of statements are subjected 
to transformation Generalizing statements, however, as well as 
statements elaborated by means of determinate relations, can be 
compared with the totality of protocol statements 

Unified science thus comprehends a variety of types of states i 
ments So, for example, whether one is deahng with “statements about 
reality," “haUucmation statemertts,** or “untruths” depends on the 
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degree to which one can enipl<^ the statements in drawing inferences 
about physical events other than oral movements One is confronted 
by an “untruth” when one can infer a certam excitation of the 
speech center of the brain, but not correspondmg events in the 
perception centers, the latter events are, on the other hand, essential 
for a hallucmation If, besides exataUon m the perception centers, 
one can also infer, in a manner to be specified, events outside the 
body, then one is dealing with “statements about reality” In t^ 
case, we can contmue to employ the statement — for example, a 
cat is sitting m this room” — as a physicalisUc statement A statement 
IS always compared with another statement or with the system of 
statements, never with a “reahty ” Such a procedure would be meta- 
physical, It would be meaningless “The” reahty is not, however, 
replaced by “the” pbysicahstic system, but by groups of such systems, 
one of which is employed m practice 

From all this it becomes clear that withm a consistent physicahsm 
there can be no “theory of knowledge,” at least not in the traditional 
form It could consist only of defensive operations against meta- 
physics, that is to saj, of the unmaslong of meaningless phrasM 
Mai^ of the problems of the theory of knowledge will, perhaps, w 
transformed into empirical questions in such a way that they can be 
accommodated m unified science 

This problem can no more be discussed here than the question 
of how all “statements” can be incorporated m physicahsm m 
pbysicahstic constructions “Two statements are equivalent” could, 
perhaps, be expressed in this wiqr Let a roan be acted on by a 
system of commands connected with all sorts of statements, c g., 
“If A behaves m such and such a way, do this and that ” Now one 
can fix certain conditions, and observe that the addition of a certain 
staiement produces the same change m his reactions as the addition 
of another Then one will say that the first statement is equivale^ 
to the second When tautologies are added, the stimulus offered by 
the system of commands remains unchanged 

All this could be developed experimentally with the aid of a 
‘ thinking machine” such as Jevoos proposed By means of this 
machme, syntax could be formulated and logical errors automatically 
, avoided. Tlie machme would not even be able to wnte the sentence, 
“two tunes red is hard ” 

The views suggested here are best combined with a behmioristic 
•nnentatioo. One will not then speak of “thought," but of “speech- 
thought,” 1 e , of statements as physical events ^Vhethc^ a i«rceptiOT 
statement about the past (e g , “I recently heard a melody”) can be 
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traced bad. to a past speech thougjit, or whether previous stimuli 
are only now evoking a reaction in speech-thought, is, m this regard, 
of no essentia! importance All too often the discussion is conducted 
as if the refutation of some minor assertions of the behavionsts had 
somehow shaken the fundantental principle that only physicalistic 
statements have a meaning, i e , can become part of unified science 

We begin with statements, and we conclude with statements 
There are no “elucidations” which are not physicalistic statements 
If someone wished to conceive of ‘elucidations'* as exclamations, 
then, like whistles and caresses they would be subject to no logical 
analysis The physicalistic language, unified language is the Alpha 
and Omega of all science There is no “phenomenal language” 
beside the “physical language,” no "methodological solipsism” be- 
side some other possible position, no ‘ philosophy ” no “theory of 
knowledge,” no new ‘ Weltanschauung” beside the others there is 
only Unified Science with its laws and predictions 

III SoCIOLOCV No ^^ORAl SCIENCE" 

Unified science makes predictions about the behavior of machines 
just as It does about that of animals, about the behavior of stones 
as about that of plants Some of its complex statements we conld 
analyze even today, while the analysis of others temporarily eludes 
us There are “laws” of the behavior of animals and of machines 
The “laws” of machines can be reduced to physical laws But even 
m this sphere, a law in terms of mass and metrical measurement 
often suffices, without recourse to atoms or other elements fn (he 
same way, the laws of the animal body are often so formulated that 
there is no need to fall back on micro-structural laws Admittedly, 
where much has been hoped for from the mvestigation of macro- 
structural laws, they have often (uraed out to be inadequate certain 
irregularities remain incalculable 

There is a constant search for correlaSions between magnitudes 
appearing in the physicahstic descnptioo of events It makes no 
fundamental difference whether statistfad or nonrlattstical desenp- 
tions are involved No matter whether one is mveshgating the 
statistical behavior of atoms, plaa^ or animals, the methods em-*' 
ployed in establishing correlations are always the same As we saw 
above, all the laws of unified science must be capable of being 
connected with one another if they are to be equal to the task of 
serving, as often as possible, to predict individual events or certaia^’ 
groups of events > 
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This does away, at the outset, with any fundamental division of 
unified science, for instance, into the “natural sciences” and the 
“moral sciences,” the latter being often referred to also in other 
ways, e g , “Kulturwissenschaftcn” (“sciences of culture”) The 
theses by which it is intended to establish this division vary, but arc 
always of a metaphysical character, that is, meamngless It is sense- 
less to speak of different “essences” reposing “behind” events 
What cannot be expressed in terms of relations among elements 
cannot be expressed at all It is consequently meamngless to go 
beyond correlations and speak of the "essence of things " Once it is 
understood what the unified language of science really means, there 
will be no more talk of “different kinds of causality ” One can only 
compare the orgamzation of one field and its laws with the organiia- 
tion of another, and ascertain, perhaps, that the laws in one field 
are more complex than those in another, or that certain modes of 
organization lacking in one are found in another that, for example, 
certain mathematical formulae arc required in one case but not m 
the other 

^ If the “natural sciences” cannot be delimited from the “moral 
sciences,” it is even less possible to make the distmction between the 
“philosophy of nature” and the “philosophy of the moral sciences ” 
Even leaving aside the fact that the former term is unsuitable because, 
as mentioned above, it still contains the word “philosophy,” by 
“philosophy of nature” one can only understand a sort of introduc- 
tion to the whole work of umfied science For how should “nature" 
be distinguished from "non nature’7 

One caimot even adduce the practical exigencies of everyday 
life or of the conduct of scientific investigations as justification for 
this dichotomy Is the theory of human behavior seriously to be 
opposed to that of the behavior of al! other objects? Is it seriously 
intended that the theory of human societies shotdd be fitted into one 
discipline and the theory of animal societies into another? Are the 
natural sciences to deal with “cattle-breeding," “slavery” and “war- 
. fare” among ants, and the moral sciences with these same institutions 
among men? If this is not meant, then the distinction is no sharper 
than that between different “saenlific fields” in the older sense 
' Or is there somethmg to be said, perhaps, for the linguistic usage 
According to which one simply speaks of “moral sciences” whenever 
* social sciences” are meant? But, to be consistent, one would have 
. to count the theory of animal societies together with the theory of 
;human societies as social sciences, and therefore as “moral sciences, 
an implication from which most people would recoD And quite 
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uaderstandably so, for thea where would be the great cleavage con- 
cealed behind all this, the cleavage depending on the maintenance of 
the centunes-old theological habit of thought which divides up all 
existence into at least two departments, e g , a “noble"’ and an 
“ignoble”? The dualism of “natural sciences” and "moral sciences,” 
and the duahsm of “philosophy of nature” and “philosophy of cul- 
ture” are, in the last analysts, residues of theology 

The ancient languages are, on the whole, more physicahstic 
than the modem. They are full of ma^cal elements, to be sure, but 
above all they treat “body” and “soul” as simply two forms of 
matter, the soul is a diminutive, shadowy body which issues from 
the mouth of the individual at death. It is theology which first re- 
places the contrast of “matter soul" and “matter-body” with that of 
“non-matter-soul” and “matter-body,” as well as “non-mattcr-God ’ 
and ‘Walter-world,” adding a whole hierarchy of subordinate and 
superior entities, natural and supernatural The opposition of 
“natural” and “supernatural ’ can be formulated only by means of 
meaniagless phrases These phrases, because they are meaningless, 
do not contradict the statements of unified science, neither are they^ 
m accord with them But they ore certainly the cause of great con- 
fusion It is when it is asserted that these expressions are just as 
meaningful as those of science that the trouble starts * 

What part Che menCal habit of theological dualism plays m the 
creation of such dtebotosues can perhaps be gathered from the fact 
that as soon as one such division is discarded another easily estab- 
lishes itself The opposition of the “Is” and the “Ought," which is 
encountered especially among philosophers of law, may be men- 
tioned here In port, of course, this may be traced to the theological 
opposition of “Ideal” to “Reality ” But the capacity of langua^ for 
forming nouns facilitates all these meomngless schemes, One can. 
Without Violating syntactical roles, as serenely say “the Ought” as 
“the sword ” And then people go on to make statements about this 
‘ Ought” just as they would about a “sword,” or at least as they 
would about the “Is ” ^ 

The “moral sciences,” the “psychical world," the world of the 
“categorical imperative,” the realm of Cinfuhlang (empathy), the^ 
realm of Verstehen (“the ‘understanding’ characteristic of the his-« 
tonan”) — these are more or less interpenetrating, often mutually 
substitutable, expressions Some authors prefer one group of mean- 
ingless phrases, some another, some combine and accumulate them 

s CL lUns lUbo, ObertlOislt* WmiArltm (PublK«tioM of the Vertla fertn 
Mich, Vd 11) * 
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While such phrases provide only the marginal decorations of science 
in the case of many writers, with others they influence the entire 
body of their pronouncements Even if the practical effect of the 
doctrines on which the school of “moral sciences” is based are not 
over-rated, even if the confusion m empirical investigation wrought 
by It is not exaggerated, still, m the systematic establishment of 
physicalism and sociology, clarity requires that a clean sweep be 
made here It is the duty of the practitioners of unified science to 
take a determined position against such distinctions, this is not a 
matter for their arbitrary choice 

If there is uncertainty over these questions even among anti- 
metaphysically minded thinkers, it is partly connected with the fact 
that there docs not exist suffiaent claniy about the subject matter 
and method of “psychology” The detachment of the “moral 
“sciences” from other disciplines is concurrent with the separation 
of “psychical’ objects from others m other fields This detachment 
has orfy been systematically eliminated by behaviorism, which, m 
this essay, mc always understand m the widest sense Only physical 
istic statements alwut human behavior arc incorporated into its 
system When the sociologist makes predictions about human groups 
m the same way ns the bchavionst does about individual men or 
animals, sociology may appropnaicly be called social behaviorism 

Our conclusion is as follows sociology is not a "moral science” or 
“the study of man's spiritual hfe” (Sombart’s “Geislcswissenschaft") 
standing in fundamental opposition to some other sciences, called 
“natural sciences”, no, as social behaviorism, sociology is a part of 
unified science 

TV Sociology as Social Beiuviorism 

It is possible to speak in the same terms of men’s painting 
housebuilding, religion, agriculture, poetry And yet, it is maintained 
again and again that “understanding” human beings is fundamentally 
_ different from “merely” observing them and determining regulanties 
expressible as laws The area of “understanding,” of “empathy 
with other personahties is closely connected with that traditionaUy 
•claimed by the “moral sciences " We find here a resurrection of the 
division on grounds of principle — already ehmmated on a previous 
level — between “internal’ and "external” perceptions (expcnence, 
mind, etc ), which possess the same empirical ^aracter 
. , Philosophical literature, cspeaally the literature of the philosophy 
of hijtory, frequently msists that without “empathy” and “under- 
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staadi/jg” It would be impossible to pursue histoncal studies or 
comprehensively to arrange and descnte human actions at all 

How can we attempt to dispose in general of these obstacles 
from the point of view of pbysicatisoi? ft must be assumed from the 
outset that the persistent assexvrations of many soaologists and 
philosophers of history coocenung the unavoidability of recourse to 
“understanding” are also aimed at preserving the results of some 
very worthy scientific researches Here, as so often ebewhere, it 
may be a case of a not easily discntan^ed combination of the dual 
isiic habits of mind, onginating in theology, and the actual procedure 
of science It will be apparent to anyone famtbar with the monism 
of unified science that even statements which are fully capable of 
formulation m physicalistic terms have been presented m an un 
pbysicalistic form 

Sentences such as "f see a blue table in this room,” and "I feel 
angry” do not lie far apart The ‘ I ’ is appropnately replaced by 
some personal name, since all such statements may be applied to 
anyone, and an “I-staiement,” therefore, most be capable of being 
asserted by someone else Now we have “There is a blue table in 
Uus Toom," and “There is anger tn this man ” The discussions con 
cenung “pnmary" and “secondify" qualities arc at an end when it 
IS realized that, m the last analysis, all statements about qualities 
arc of one type, only tautologies being excluded from the class of 
Such statements Then all statements about qualities become physical* 
istic statements Besides these, there are tautologies, rules for the 
combination and connection of statements The propositions of 
geometry can be interpreted as pb>sicalistic statements or os tautolo 
gics, thereby removing many difliculties 

What, among other Hungs, is chanictcnslic of the sentence, 
“There is anger in this man”? Its peculiarity is that it is open only to 
inadequate analysis It « as if someone were able to tell us, “Here is 
a severe storm" without being m a position to state in what manner 
It was composed of lightning, thui^cr, ram etc, nor jet whether 
he arrived at his discovenes by means of his ejTS, cars or nose 

When one speaks of anger, orgarve perceptions are made use 
of Qiangcs m the intestinal tract, internal secretions, blood pressure 
and muscle contraction are essentially equivalent to changes m the 
eye, ear or nose In the systematic construction of bchavionsra, a . 
man’s statement, “I am angry” is incorporated into physicalism not 
only as the reaaton of the speaker, but also as the formulation of 
his “organic perceptions” Just as, from the enunaation of “color"' 
perceptions,” one can infer pl^sicalistic statements about rettnal ‘ 
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changes and other events, so from assertions about anger, i.e* 
about ‘ organic perceptions,” one can derive physicalistic statements 
about “intestinal changes,” “changes in blood pressure,” etc, 
nomena which become known to others often only by means of such 
statements This may be appended as a supplement to Carnaps 
discussions on this subject, where the full value of statements about 
“orgamc perceptions” (m the older sense) has not been taken into 
consideration 

If someone says that he requires this expcnence of “orga^ 
perceptions” in order to have empathy with another person, ms 
statement is unobjectionable That is to say, the employment ot 
physicalistic statements concermng one’s own body in mabng 
physicalistic statements about another’s is completely in ho® 
our scientific work, which throughout makes this sort of ‘extra- 
polation ” Our commitment to induction leads us constantly to 
such extensions The same pnnciple is mvolvcd in making state- 
ments about the other side of the moon on the basis of our cxpcneoce 
concerning the side which faces us That is to say, one may spcai 
of “empathy” in the physicalistic language if one means no more 
by It than that one draws inferences about physical events in 
persons on the basis of formulations concerning organic c^“S**j* 
one’s own body \Vhat is involved here, as in so many other cw. 
IS a physicalistic induction, the usual attempt at establishing certa 
correlations The Imguisuc clarity achieved so far m regard to many 
of these events leaves, to be sure, much to be desired One 
come very close to the actual state of affairs if one uere to “ 
the moral saenccs are, above all, the sciences m which j 

arc asserted between events which arc very inadequately desenbed an 
for which only complex names are available j •* m. 

When we analyze the concepts of “understanding” and c • 
pathy’ more closely, eveiytbing in them that is usable in a P^y®*^ 
istic way proves to be a statement about order, exactly as^m 
sciences The alleged distinction between ‘ natural saenres jm 
“moral sciences,” to the effect that the former concern thcmsei 
“only” With arrangement, the latter with understanding as wel . 
non-existent . 

If, wherever non metaphysical formulations are cncounte , 
they are subjected to systematic formulation, phj’sicalistic 
Will be achieved throughout There will no longer be a special sp 
of the “psychical ” It is a matter of indifference for the positmn ne 
*•* maintained whether certain individual theses of Watson’s, Pav o 
9T*^pthcrs arc upheld or rejected What is essential is that o y 
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pliysicalisUcally formulated correlations be employed m the descrip- 
tion of living things, whatever may be observed in these things 

It would be misleading to express this by saymg that the distinc- 
tion of “psychical ’ and “corporeal” no longer existed, but had been 
replaced by “something neutral ” It is not at all a question of a 
“somethmg,” but simply of correlatioos of a physicalistic character 
Only msufBcient analysis can lead anyone to say somethmg like 
“It cannot yet be ascertained whether the whole sphere of the 
'psychical' really admits of physicalistic expression It is, after all, 
possible that here and there another type of formulation is required, 

X c , concepts not physicahsticaUy definable ” TTiis is the last remnant 
of belief in a “soul ’ as a separate fonn of being When people have 
observed a ru nning clock and then see it stop, they can easily make 
use of the capacity of language for creating nouns, and pose the 
problem, ‘ Where has the 'movement’ gone to? ’ And after it is 
explamed to them that all that can be known about the clock is to 
be discovered through analysis of the relations between its parts 
and the surroundings, a sceptic may still object that, althou^ he 
understands that speculation about the ‘movement ’ is pure meta- 
physics, he IS still doubtful whether, for the solution of certain com- 
plicated problems relating to the operations of clocks, physicohsm 
entirely sufBces 

Without meaning to say that every sociologist must be trained 
in behavionsm, we can still demand of him that, if he wishes to 
avoid errors, he must be careful to formulate all his descriptions of 
human behavior in a wholly straightforward physicalistic fashion 
Let him not speak of the ‘ spint of the age” if it is not completely 
clear that he means by it certain verbal combinations, forms of 
■wonhip, modes of architecture, fashions, styles of pamtmg, etc That 
he undertakes to predict the behavior of men of other ages on the 
basis of his knowledge of his own behavior is wholly legitimate, even 
if sometimes misleading But “empathy ’ may not be credited with 
any pecuhar magical power traoscending orfmary mduction 

With mducUons in this or that field, it is always a question of a 
decision This decision may be charactenstic of certain human groups 
or of whole ages, but is not itself logically deduable Yet induction 
always leads, withm the physicalistic sphere, to meaningful state- 
ments It most not, for this reason, be confused with the interpolation 
of metaphysical constructions There are many who concede that 
they formulate metaphysical constnictions, i e , that they insert . 
meanmgless verbal combinations, but nevertheless will not 
appreciate the damage caused by such a procedure The ehmipation 
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of such constructions m sociologr and psychology, as ^ 
other fields, must be undertaken not only for the sa e 
them of superfluiUes and of avoiding meanmgless verbal combmauoK, 
which perhaps afford satisfaction to some The 
physics will become saentificalfy fruitful through o vi 
occasion for certain false correlations in the empirical sp ® , 

be seen that one is most likely to overestimate the ^ 

certain elements in the histoncal process, which are cap 
physicalistic formulation, when they are believed to e 
certain metaphysical essences People often cuoer- 

of the transcendent God certain 5°*' ex- 

achievements which would not be dcducible from c p 

'^^There are many »rho alk£i: in favor of metaphysical 
that, with their help, better predictions can be made . 
this view, one proceeds from physicalistically formula ® 
statements to the realm of mctaphysic^ word sequwees y ^ 
employment of certam rules which, in the metaphysica P ^ 
applied to meamn^ess word sequences, this ** sSements 

result in predictions consonant with a system of pro ® . jj not 
Even if results are actually achieved ‘f act as 

essential for prediction m this case, although it may ^ P* 
a stimulus, like some narcotic For if ^ j„_, j the 

roundabout way. “then they can also be directly ^ Y 

given data This is clear from a purely logical ^o^^^^mmediately 
follows from X, and Z follows from Y, then Z ' theological 

from X”* Even if Kepler made use of SSp* 

conceptions m arnving at the planetary . ..—-nts Much 

tions nevertheless does not enter mto his scienU c ^y-hoanalysis 
the -same is true of the highly productive fields of ps^b^n 
and individual psychology, whose bebavionsuc transfo 
certainly be no easy task of be- 

When the metaphysical deviatiom from the ^ be 

havionsm have been distinguished m this way, ^ Jlayior of 
cleared for a sociology free of metaphysics stars and 

animals can be studied no less than that of m . ’ jgj n is 
stones, so can the behavior of animal groups . , produced 

possible to take into account both changes in , changes 

by “external* stimuli and those caused by au . _occss), just 
* withm” living things (e g., tte rlqrlhimcal ^ji,ch is not 

*as oqe can investigate the disintegration of r » 

^ Otto NeuraUi. EmpIrUche Strdolo^ P Si 
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influenced by anything external, as well as the decomposition of a 
chemical compound through the addition of oxygen Whether analo- 
gies to the disintegration of radium play a role within the human body 
need not be discussed here 

Sociology docs not investigate purely statistical vanations in 
animal or, above all, human groups, it is concerned with the connec- 
tions among stimuli occurring between particular individuab Some 
times, without anaJjang these connections in detail, it can detenmne 
under certain conditions the total behavior of groups united by 
common stimuli, and make predictions by means of the laws ob- 
tained How is “social behaviorism, *• unimpeded by metaphysics 
to be pursued? Just as every other actual science is putsued Naturally, 
m investigating human beings certain correlations result which are 
not encountered m the study of stars or machines Social behavionsm 
attains to laws of a defimtc type peculiar to itself 

To pursue physicabstic sociology is not to transfer the laws of 
pAyjicj to living things and the groups they form, as some have 
considered feasible It is possible to discover comprehensive socio- 
logtcal laws, as well as laws for oarrower soci^ areas, without 
having recourse to micro-structure, and thus being able to base these 
sociological laws on physical ones Wluttever sociologtcal laws are 
discovered without the aid of physical laws in the narrower sense are 
not necessarily altered by the addition of a subsequently discovered 
physical substructure TTie sociologist is completely unimpeded m 
his search for laws The only stipulation is that he must always 
speak, in his predictions, of structures which are given in space 
and tune 

V Sociological Correlations 

It is as little possible in soaology as in other sciences to state 
at the outset on the basis of purely theoretical considerations what 
correlations can be employed with a prospect of success But it is 
demonstrable that certain traditional endeavors meet with consistent 
failure, while other methods, adapted to discovering correlations, 
are not at present sufficiently cultivated 

Of what type, then, are sociological correlations? How does one 
arnve, with a certam degree of reliabili^, at soaological predictions? 

In order to be able to predict the behavior of a group in a certain 
respect, it is often necessaiy to be acquainted with the total We of 
the group Vanations in the particnlar modes of behavior distinguish- , 
able in the totality of events, tl^ construction of machmes^ tbo 
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ereclion of temples, the forms of marriage, are not ‘ 
calculable TTiey must be regarded as pam of *= “ 

investigated at any given Umc In order to know ^ ue 

of temples will change in the future, one must be hmihar 
methods of production, the foim of social organtrauon, d 
modes of rebgious behavior m the period which is ta 
starting point, one must know the transformation to 
these together are subject „l™»u m such 

Not aU events prove equally resistant to ^mg . j,ion 

predicnons Given certain conditions, froin the mo e P 
of a histoncal penod one can often roughly ^ o/social 
in the development of the mode of production and J^5 

organization Then one is m a position to attemp wi cumlar 

to make further predictions about rebgious “'L',Cs 

matters with the aid of such previous predicnons 
that the reverse procedure, on the other h^d, meets ^th faflure, 

le , It does not seem possible to derive “Le 

of production from predictions about '^™uon, 

W, whether we direct out attention to the f „ Jnnsie, 

to- religious behavior, to the constnicuon of ’’“''J^L'^^ncally 
we ate always confronted with evenU which can be physicatis t 

Mmy of the social insutauons of an age can be f K 

for only If their distant past is known, while <»h>f ^e” 

speak, L devised at any time given the »PP">P"f ' '““J J*, 
IS a certain sense in which the presence of ean^ 
producing armed turrets by way of teacuon The 
day, on the other hand, do not represent a l™e^ But it is 

It is only with difficulty that they would be f ’^/drosed 

comprehensible to us that at some tunc in the p . 
in a long skirted coat became the inventor of “ i,c„„ce 

the skirts of his coat flapped up whde he was nding TOe 
between established customs is different m the Wo cases ^ ^ 
Just as one must be mfonned about the type of „i,jtficr 
order to be able to make predictions, so one must taow ^ 
the detachment of a certain insutunon or se^'U' «“ 
complez IS easy or difficult, and whether, m the whose 

be replaced The state, for ezample, is a higUy ehange- 

ojicrations are, to a considerable extent, mdepen e die, 

over of personnel even if many judges and „„ die 

there would be new ones to take their place A » 
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contrary, does not generally replace wheels which have been re- 
moved from it 

It IS a wholly physicalistic qaestion to what extent the existence 
of specially conditioned individuals, deviating from the norm, assures 
the stabihty of the state structure The related question of the degree 
to which such sigmficant individuals are replaceable must be treated 
separately. TTie queen bee assumes a special position in the hive, 
but when a queen bee gets lost, there is the possibility that a new 
one will emerge There arc always, so to speat, latent queens How 
is this in the case of human socicQr? 

The extent to which predictions about social complexes can be 
made without taking mto consideration the fate of ccrtam particularly 
prormnent individuals is entirely a concrete sociological question 
It is possible to mamtain, with good reason, that the creation of 
bourgeois Europe, once the machine system had imparted to the 
modem capitahstic transformation its characteristic hue, was pre- 
dictable at the end of the eighteenth century On the other hand, one 
could hardly have predicted Napoleon’s Russian campaign and the 
burning of Moscow But it would, perhaps, be valid to that u 
Napoleon had defeated Russia, the traasformauon of the social 
order would have proceeded m the same way as it did in fact pro- 
ceed Even a victonous Napoleon would have had to countenance 
the old feudalism of Central Europe to a certam degree and for a 
certain time, just as. on another occasion, be re-established me 


Catholic Church , . i 

The extent to which prediction is possible, or relates to partiodar 
individuals, m no way affects the essence of social behaviorism ine 
movements of a leaf of paper in the wind are equally unpredictable, 
and yet kinematics, climatology and meteorology are ml ngtiiy 
developed sciences It is no part of the essence of a d^t^ed 
science to be capable of predicting every individual event "^at the 
fate of a smgle leaf of paper, say, a brccw blown thousand dollar 
bill, may especially interest us, is of little concern to scientific investi- 
gation We need not discuss here whether a chronicle of the acci- 
dental” paths of leaves in the wind could ci.-cntually lead to a theoiy 
of the paths of leaves Many of the views associated with Rickert 
and allied thinkers yield no scienufic bws even where they can be 
physicalistically interpreted 

Sociology, hke every science, tracks down correlations which 
can be utilized for predictions It seeks to lay doTO its basic con- 
ceptions as unambiguously and clearly as possible One may attempt, 
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for instance, to define groups through "'commercium” and "con^ 
niibium ” One ascertains who trades with whom, or who mames 
whom There may cmeigc dearly distinguishable areas of concentra- 
tion. together with poorly occupied border areas And then one 
could investigate the conditions under which such concentrations 
vary or even disappear To discover the correlation of such areas 
of concentration with the processes of production obtaining at their 
respective penods is obviously a legiJimate sociological task, which 
might be of importance for the theory of “classes " 

One can investigate, for instance, under what condiUons matri- 
archy, ancestor worship, agriculture and similar institutions anse, 
at what point the founing of cities begins, or what correlations 
exist between systematic theology and other human activities One 
can also ask how the admioistratioo of justice is determined 
by social conditions, althou^ it is questionable whether such 
lututed divisions wiU exhibit sufficient law-like rcgulanties It 
may well be, for instance, that certain events occurring outside the 
field of law must be added to those involved in the adimnistration 
of justice, if relations statable as laws are to be found 

What one group recogni 2 es as law, another may regard as outside 
the legal order Thus, only correlations among men's statements 
concerning the “law,” or between their behavior and their statementi 
can be established But it is not possible, without special preliminary 
work, to contrast ‘ legal events” as such with other events 

It is doubtful whether simple sociological conclations can be 
determined between the allowed interest rate, on the one hand, and 
the standard of living of a penod, on the other, whether simpler 
relations do not appear when the ’‘allowed interest rate” and “pro- 
hibited usury" are taken together Thus, the modes of behavior on 
wh'ich unfavorable “legal” and “ethical” judgments ate passed could 
be incorporated into sociology, and Ihe judgments themselves could 
be included These disciplines are in every sense branches of sociology, 
but they are quite different from the "ethics” and “junsprudence” 
which are commonly cultivated The latter yield few or no sociological 
correlations They are piedonunantly metaphysical, or, where free 
of metaphysics, their methodology and arrangement of statements 
can only be explained as residues rf theology In part, they yield 
purely lo^cal deductions, the extractioQ of certain injunctions from 
others, or of certain conclusions from given legal assumptions 3ut 
all this lies outside the sphere of ordered correlations 
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VI Ethics and Jurisprudence as 
Remnants of Metaphysics 


In Its ongin, ethics is the disaphne which seeks to detennme toe 
totality of divine injunctions It attempts to find out, by means of a 
logical combmation of commandments and prohibitions of a umvers 
kmd, whether a given mdividual act is commanded, permitted or 
forbidden The ‘ casuistry ’ of Catholic moral theologians has ex 
tensively elaborated this type of deduction It is quite obvious that 
the mdetermmateness of divine injunctions and the ^ 
their meaning preclude any genuine scientific method T e ^ 
expenditure on logical deductions was, so to speak, squm ere 
a worthless object, even thou^, histoncally, it pr^re y 

for toe coming logicizing penod of science If the ° ‘ 

the commands, as well as events m heaven and hell (which ™ 
located hy many theologians at the center of the eailh) 
istically defined, then one is dealing with a non metap y 
eiphne, to be sure, but a highly uncritical one - . 

But how IS a dtscipltne ot eth.es" '=> 
is elmunated? Is it possible to pass meam^ully 
m Itself," to the •cattgotical tmperative 7 One “T” 

talk of a “neighbor in himself without any nei^bors, or ot a 
‘ son m himself, who never had a father or mother 

How is one to distinguish certain mjuncuons or “fj” 
haviof m order to make possible ‘ a new ctocs within 
physicahsm’? It seems to be impossible Men y. lo 

uons and conduct themselves in certain ways f 
study the consequences of such actions But what m ___u,ions 
what directives is one to distinguish as ‘ ethical, so 

"“''iSrcmnurSan old name ts based on 1^= J 

something abidmg to be discovered, which is ““r”" “ % 
theological or meuphysical and the new empineisl doe pliiws 
all meraphysieal elements, as «iU an whatever „ 

elements ,i may eontam, harm been 
remain only statements about certain mod« of 
toe injunctions directed by some men to others ,t« 

oie eonld, however, also conee.re of a/'”?'*"; 
irtvesugations in a wholly behavioristic fasluon as part of umBed 
saenee Such a disaphne would seel. 

produced by the stimnlus of a certain way of hving, and whether such 
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ways of living mate men ” If^pjiSosie). o^a bchavior- 
a thoroughly empirical _]j„ <,f traditional ethics 

istic foundation, which could ta P analyze, in one 

But a non melophysmal ethiK usn^ y a suitable 

way or another, men s moti , atout 

groundwort lor relations stataHe “ is essentially more de- 

S -reasons” for their 

pendent on contmgencies than P'" arc known, the 

When the general social “"‘‘““"f , moS readJy predicted than the 

average conduct . . •• f/sr the most part metaphysically 

These “conflicts ol rnouvations, ‘f*® which is intent 

formulated, arc awi^d by the most pro- 

upon ftuitful work IJiis is te ciM with Mara a5,ai,hsh cor- 
ductive sociology of the present day v^havior of entire 

Sons betwe?. the social Suen® Snsml vetbal 

Classes, so that it can then account for the frequenuy cnanfe^ f 
sequences which are supposed .-^jyoned m this way 

scientifically law abiding actions expressible as laws, 

Since Marxism, in its themselves, 

makes as little use as possible of «hat rnen ,5 ^jated 

the “events m their consciousness. ‘f °‘°£’ ^unconscious’ 

to those schools of “psychology whic a psychoanalysis 

m one form or another a prominent role confute and 

and individual psychology, by virtw of th y 

eliminate the motivational p^cbolo^ ol '°“S°uciology. which 
obsolete), prepare the way for 
seeks, in the spint of unified science, to discover cone 
actions and the factors that condition them m their 

And even if psychoanalysis and »ndmdu^ Sssi^. 
present form contain very many beween behavior and 

theless, through their emphasis on the behavior- 

its unconscious preconditions, they 

istic way of thinking and of somologicd manner of living 

Thus It IS permissible to ask whether a c desenbed 

yields more or less happiness, sm« “^,PP’^^„,i,-. Henend the de- 
whoUy behavionstically, it is s^d to ask on demands 

mands which masses of men malm of one anotn , situation 

are set, what modes of behavior will emerge 
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(Oamis and modes of behavior in this regard are often 

divergent) AH these are legnimate sociological formiilations o! 
problen^ Whether it is advisable to characterize them as ethical 
need nof be decided here „nHer. 

The case of “junsprudcnce” is a similar one, when « 
stood as something other than the soctolo^ o 
nomena But when it takes up the task of wheto a 

system of claims is logically consistent, whether 
of the statute books can be harmonized with “‘“TS 

statements about legal practice, we am coneemed P“"'y 
invesugauons When we dctcnnine that the tu « inhere of the 
logically compatible, we have not yet cntcre P 

science of chemistry In order to pursue chemistiy, tempera- 

correlaUons between cettam chemical events a esscn^ally 

turns, and other such things Hie fact that 
metaphysical prelinunaot fonnulations the tept“™ta ™s ol »t 
tainLhools of lunspnidcnee can produce 
tcientifieally significant does not prevent our icjectmg the 
lations, as, for example, the following 

The thinking of mathema^I or locical “ of-SrSoMomething 
the object of mathematics— that which la tb p ^ ^ specific 

psychtccl. neiiher a mathematical nor a I p from the psy- 

inteUectual reality of ect In the aame way the 

cholopcal fact of thought to be disUcguished 

state as the object of a special iwde ,he fact of the thinking 

from psychology, is a distinctive reality, bu , specific system of 
and wViug of such an ob,ec. ttS’e rJS n' physical- 

norms It resides not in the realm of _ obligating 

psychical relations — ^but m the realm o P . gjprejsion of ^oe 
amhonty ,s a value or-so far as the "/"“is essentially 

IS established — a norm or system of conceiving or willmg of 

different from the specificaUy a^ue^ 

the norm, which is charactemed by indifference to value 

Formnlattons of this type am 

"ethics" and related ‘‘'“‘P‘^„T* goals” is to be fitted into 

made to discover how the term 8 v..„at,on itatements 

7 KeUen. Allgemrine Staanlehr* pp 14 B. 
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asks whether the state is to be at all, and, if it is, which of its possible 
forms might be the best Through this fonnulation of questions politics 
exhibits Itself as part of ethics as the judgment of morality /'jtich sets 
objective goals for human conduct, i e , which posits as obligatory the 
content of some actions But politics so far as it seeks means appro- 
priate to the reahzation of these objective goals which are somehow 
established and assumed by virtue of their establishment so far, that 
18 as It fixes those contents of conduct which are shown by experience 
to cause the effects corresponding substantially to the presupposed goals 
to this extent politics is not ethics it is not addressed to the normative, 
prescriptive law Rather, it is a technology, if the term may be used, 
social technology, and as such directed towards causal type laws of the 
connection of means and end * 

Even after extensive alteration, most of these views cannot be 
employed within the body of an empirical sociology, i e , of a social 
behavionsm For what correlation is supposed to be asserted? One 
may object, however, that it is again a question of showing that 
combinations of certain rules and legal definitions are logically 
equivalent to other definitions (although this is something sot sec< 
essanly noticed at first sight) But then, while such demonstrations 
are certainly important for practical life, no special metaphysical 
discussions are required 

It IS clear that these tautologies of the legal system will be less 
promment when the basic spint of unified science prevails People 
wvU then be more interested in what effects certam measures produce, 
and less in whether the ordinances fonnulated in statute books are 
logically consistent No special discipbne, certainly, is required to 
test the logical compatibility of the rules for the admmistration of 
a hospital What one wishes to know is bow the joint operation of 
certam measures affects the standard of health, so that one may 
act accordmgly 

VII The Empuucal Sociology of Marxism 

The unified language of physicalism safeguards the scientific 
method SialemcBt is linked to statement, law to Jaw It has been 
shown how sociology can be incorporated in unified science no less 
than biology, chemistry, technology or astronomy The fundamental 
separation of special ‘ moral saences ’ from the “natural sciences” 
has proved itself theoretically meaningless But even a purely prac- 
tical division, sharper than any of the many others that exist has 
been show n to be mappropnate and wholly uncalled for 

8 Kelsen, cp eit p 27 
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In this connection we have given a sketch o£ the concept of 
sociological correlations as applicable within a developed social be- 
havionsm We have seen that virtue of this conception, disciphnes 
such as “ethics” and junspruden«* lose their traditional founda- 
tions Without metaphysics, without distmctions explicable only 
through reference to metaphysical habits, these disciphnes cannot 
mamtain their independence \Vhate\er elements of genuine science 
are contained in them become incorporated into the structure of 
sociology. 

In this science there gradually converge whatever useful proto- 
col statements and laws economics ethnology, history and other dis- 
ciplmes have to offer Sometimes the fact that men alter their modes 
of reaction plays an important role in sociological thought, and 
sometimes the starting point is the fact that men do not change in 
their reaction behavior, but enter into modified relations with one 
another Economics, for instance, reckons with a constant human 
QT*, and then investigates the consequences of the operation of 
the given economic order, e g the market mechanism It seeks to 
diitenmne how cnses and unemployment anse, how net profits 


accrue, etc . . 

But when it is observed that the given economic order is 
by men, the need arises for sociological laws which describe this 
change Investiption of the economic order and its o^ration is 
then not sufficient It is necessary to investigate, in addition, the 
laws which determine the change m the economic order itself How 
certam changes m the mode of production alter stimuli m such a 
way that men transform their traditional ways of hving, 
means of revolutions, is a question investigated by socioiopsts ot 
the most divergent schools Marxism is to a higher degree than any 
other present-day sociological theory, a system of empirical socio gy 
The most unportant Marxist theses employed for prediction are 
either already formulated in a fairly physicahsuc fashion (so tar as 
traditional language made this possible), or they can be so tor- 
mulated, without the loss of anything essential 

We can see in the case of Marxism how sociological law are 
sought for and how relations conformable to law are established 
When one attempts to estabbsh the correlation between the modes 
of production of successive periods and the contemporaneous forms 
of rebgious worship, the books discourses, etc , then one is in- 
vestigating the correlation bel\seen physicahsuc structures lAaniim 
lays down, over and above the doctnne of physicalism (matenalism) 
certam special doctrmes When it opposes one group of forms as 
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"substnicture” to another group as “superstructure” (“historical 
materialism” as a special physicalistic theory), it proceeds through- 
out Its operations within the confines of social behaviorism What is 
involved here is no opposition of the "material” to the “spmtual,” 
i c , of “essences” with “diflercnt types of causality ” 

The coming decades may be concerned in growing measure with 
the discovery of such correlations Max Weber’s prodigious attempt 
to demonstrate the emergence of capitalism from Calvinism clearly 
shows to how great an extent concrete investigation is obstructed 
by metaphysical formulations To a proponent of social behanonsm 
It seems at once quite natural that certain verbal sequences — ^the 
formulation of certain divme commands — should be recognized as 
dependent on certain modes of production and power situations 
But It does not seem very plausible that the way of life of vast 
numbers of human beings occupied with trade, industry and other 
matters, should be determined by verbal sequences of individual 
theologians, or by the deity's mjunctions, always vciy vaguely worded, 
which the theologians transmit And yet Max Weber was committed 
to this point of view He sought to show that from the “spint of 
Calvimsm” was bom the “spmt of capitalism” and with it the 
capitalist order 

A Catholic theologian, Kraus, has pointed out that such an over- 
estimation of the influence of theological formulations can only be 
explained by the fact that he asenbed to spirit a sort of “magicar 
effect In the work of Weber and other thmjeers, “spin!” is regarded 
as very closely bound up with words and formulae Thus we under- 
stand Weber’s assiduous quest for crucial theological formulations 
of individual Calvinists, in which the ongins of crucial capitalist 
formulations might be sought The “rationalism” of one sphere is 
to spring from that of the other That theological discourses and 
wntings possess such enormous powers is a supposition which would 
be formally possible within a physicalistic system But experience 
proves otherv.ise In company with the Marxists, the Catholic the- 
ologian mentioned above points out the fact that theological subtle- 
ties exercise bttle influence on human behavior, indeed, that they 
are scarcely known to the average merchant or professional man It 
would he much more plausible to suppose that m England, for 
example, merchants opposed to the royal monopoly, and usurers 
desiring to Take interest at a higher rate than the Church of England 
permitted, readily gave their support to a doctnne and a party 
which turned against the Qiurch and the crown allied with the 
Church First the behavior of ffiese men was, to a considerable ex- 
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tent, capitaLstically oncnted — then they became Calvmists We should 
expect to find, in accordance with all our experience of theological 
doctnnes at other times, that these doctrmes were subsequently re 
vised and adapted to the system of production and commerce And, 
Kraus further shows, in opposition to Weber, that those theological 
formulations which are “compatible” with capitalism did not appear 
until later, while Calvimsm in its original form was related rather 
to the dogmas of the anti-capitalist Middle Ages Weber's metaphyst 
cd starting-pomt impeded his scientific work, and determined un- 
favorably his selection of observaiton-siatemenis But without a 
suitable selection of observation statements there can be no fruitful 


scientific work 

Let us analyze a concrete case m somewhat greater detail With 
what IS the declme of slavery in the ancient world connected? 

Many have been inclined to the view that Christian doctnne and 
the Christian way of life effected the disappearance of slavery, after 
the Stoic philosophers had impaired the conception of slavery as an 


eternal insutution . , ^ 

If such an assertion is meant to express a correl^ion, it is 
natural to consider, m the first pbee, whether or not Christiaiuty 
and slavery are found together It is then seen that the roost oppressive 
forms of slavery appear at the beginning of the modern era at a 
time when Christian states are everywhere expanding their ^wer, 
when the Chnsuan Churches are vigorous above all m the colomes 
Because of the intervention of Catholic theologians motivatea oy 
humanitanan considerations, the preservation of the penshmg In an 
slaves of Amenca was undertaken through the importation of sturtlier 
Negro slaves brought to that continent in shiploads 

It would really be necessaiy to define m advance wiA a greater 
degree of precision what is meant, on the one hand, by C ris im, 
and, on the other, by “slavery” If the attempt is made to 
the correlation between them with greater clanty, it mus sa 
that statements of a certain type, religious behavior, etc , never 
appear m conjunction with the large scale ownership of . 

in this connection, it would be necessary to lay do^ a definite 

of application For a man can be a ‘ slave” from the juristic s - 

point, and, simultaneously, a “master” from the “sociOlopca p 
of view Sociological concepts, however, may be linked^ o y 
other sociological concepts 

‘ Chnstian dogma” is an cxtraordinanly indeterminate co p 
Many theologians have believed it possible to demonstrate, u • 
the Bible, that God has condemned the Negroes to slavery ^ ^ h* 
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Ham treated his dninken father Noah irreverently, Noah cursed him 
and declared that he and his descendants were to be subject to bis 
brothers Shem and Japheth and their descendants Still other theo- 
logians have sought to discover in Cbnstian doctnne arguments 
against slavery 

It IS evident that the sociologist advances much further when 
he delimits a certain system of men, religious acts, dogmas, etc., 
and then notes whether it comes into being in conjunction with cer- 
tain modes of social behavior This is, of course, a very rough pro- 
cedure The attempt must be made to discover not only such simple 
correlations, but also correlations of greater complexity Laws must 
be combined with one another, m order for it to be possible to 
produce certain predictions 

Some sociological ‘ laws’* are valid only for limited penods, just 
as, in biology, there are laws about ants and about lions m addi- 
tion to more general laws That is to say, we are not yet m a position 
to state precisely on what certain correlations depend the phrase 
historical period ’ refers to a complicated set of conditions which 
has not been analyzed Much confusion is due to the opinion of 
some analytical sociologists that the Ian's which they had discovered 
had to possess the same character as chemical laws, i e , that they 
had to hold (rue under all conceivable earthly conditions But sociol- 
ogy IS concerned for the most part with correlations valid for limited 
periods of time Marx was jusiided m asserting that it is senseless 
to speak of a umversol law of population, as Malthus did But it ts 
possible to state which law of population holds for any given socio- 
logical penod 

When, for the purpose of clarifying the question, “How docs the 
decline of slavery come about? ’ one analyzes the conflict between 
the Northern and Southern Stales over the freeing of the slaves, 
one IS confronted by a conflict between industnal and plantation 
states The emancipation inflicts serious mjury on the plantation 
stales Shouldn’t we expect a connection between the freeing of the 
slaves and the processes of production? How is such a notion to be 
made plausible? 

One attempts to determine the conditions under which slavery 
often the slave-owhier advantages, and the conditions under which 
the contraiy is the case If those roasters who free their slaves are 
asked why they do so, only a few will say that they oppose slavery 
because it does not yield sufficient advantages Many will Inform 
us. Without hypocrisy, that th^ have been deeply impressed by 
reading a philosopher who champiooed the slasrs Others mil de- 
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scnbe m detail their conflicting motives, will perhaps explain that 
slavery nould really be more advantageous to them, but that the 
desire to sacrifice, to renounce property, has led them, after a long 
inner conflict, to the difficult step of freemg their slaws Anyone 
accustomed to operate in the spint of social behavionsm will, above 
all, keep in mind the very complicated “stimulus’ of the way o 
life based on slave-owning, and then proceed to investigate the 
“reaction” — retention or freeing of the slaves He will employ the 
results of this inquiry to determine how far theological doctrines 
concerning the emancipation of slaves are to be recognized as s im- 
ulus,” how far as “reaction ” k. . iw 

If It IS shown that relatively simple correlations can be esta^ 
Lshed bcfA-een the effects of slavery on the masters tenor of Me 
and the behavior of the master toward the libcratiori of slaws, 
that, as against this, no simple correlations can be laid down w 
the doctnnes of the time and the behavior of the slave-ownere, 
then preference will be giwn to the former mode of Mvestigatioo 
Thus there will be examined under various conditions the rew- 
lionsbip between huntmg and slawry, agnculiure and slaw ^ , - 
facture and slawry It wiU be found, for example, that the 
of slaws generaUy offers no advantage where there are suffiaenUy 
numerous free workers who eagerly seek cmployroeDt in order to 
avoid starvation Columella, a Roman agrarian ‘f" 

penod, blunUy says, for example, that the employment o* 
disadvantageous to anyone who drains fewr swamps in 


pagna the sickness or a siavc •••- ■ y. 

death results m loss of capital He goes on to say tha ’ 

on the other hand, to obtain free 
time, and that the employer is in no way burdene y 


ness or death . 

When senous fluctuations m the business 
preneurs find it desirable to be in a position to drop » 

slaws, like horses, must continue to be 'Vhen one 
Strabo, therefore, that in antiquity papyrus 


»nZ„, »h.=h led u, ,h. 

capitahst economic institutions can likcwire hViP nnd “the 
relation is added to correlation It is seen that f 

destrucuon of commodities" seem to be 
conditions This is equally true of “plantation sla ry 
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Lant Lkct ” One can yew the Otnl War as a 

mdustnal North, which was not interKted in slavery, 

producing agrarian South, and thereby be able to make extensive 

’’‘''‘C“oes not mean that the religious and ethical opponents 

of slavery were lying when they said that they 

emancipation of the slaves, but aotm ‘it’Sf- 

profits which ensued in the North That such “ 

mg of the slaves could develop at this bine and 6nd so n* a sa 

facuon IS something which the empirical sociologist could deduce, 

in broad outline, from the total economic sitnanon. 

The methods used m the elaboration of a theopi <>' 
economics have also been apphed by seimr^ wntem 
among them) m the construcoon of a wholly empmcal theory 
the "employment of naUves,” yicldmg all types of corielaUons 
combination with other relations expressible as laws one 
all sorts of predictions concermog the fate of slavery m parti 
countries and temtones Htinne 

The distnbution of gram to freemen but not W 
the later history of Rome, offered skiver™"*, 
for freemg their slaves The fonner master could then re^mploy tM 
freedman at a lower cost, and also use his support at 
IS likewise easy to understand how, dunog k" ’ 

system of the "coloni” and serfdom emerge through the 
of eaily capitahsuc instituUons In order to undertake an JP . 
with slL labor, one had to have at one’s disposal '«ens.™ toanmd 
resourecs, since both workets and tn>P>'ine'its of prodncMn h d 
to he purchased Under a regime of free labor, the 
tools was sufficient The system of the “colom 
ment at aU from the owner, who was assured of does of all M 
The ‘ free" woikers were forced by the whole social 
—the death penalty was imposed for '"“'f^'—tlhe 

to be dtsciphned by his own master The master *° P”* — 

health and life of his slave, to care tor him just as he had 
ior a horse or a bullock, even when it was unruly . 

We see how, by means of such analyses, correlaUons are 
lished between general social conditions and c^rtam mooes o 
havior of himted human groups The “statements 
groups make about their own behavior are not cssen i , . ^ 

correlations, they can often be added with the help o 

9 Cf Otto Neuntb “Probleroe iter Knegswirtschaftslehre," ZeUschrl/i fSr i 
Stsamttn ^laaliwisstmchalitn, 1914, p 474 
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correlations It is above all la Marusm that eajpuical sociology is 
pursued in this way 

A system of empmcal soaology m the spint of social behavior- 
ism, as It has been developed above all in the United States and the 
USSR, would have to direct its loquines primarily to the typical 
‘ reactions ’ of whole groups But significant historical movements 
are also often measured or evaluated without such analysis And it 
may further be shown that through the development of certam in 
stitutions, through the increase in a certain magnitude, a reversal is 
produced which causes further changes to take a wholly different 
direction The primitive ‘ idea of pro^ss,” that every magnitude m- 
creases indefinitely, is untenable One must consider the whole sys- 
tem of sociological magmtudes m all its complexity, and then note 
what changes are predictable One cannot infer from the growth of 
large cities up to the present tune that the process will contmue 
approximately the same Rapid growth is especially apt to release 
stimuli leading to a sudden cessation of growth and perhaps to the 
reconstitution of many small centers The expansion of capitalist 
large scale industry and the emergence of the proletanan masses 
dependent on those lodustnes can lead to a situation where the whole 
capitalist mechanism moves through a senes of economic ciues 
towards its ultimate dissolution 

Vm PosstBarrres of Prediction 

It IS possible to state the extent to which predictions can be 
successfully made within the sphere of social behavionsm It is evi- 
dent that Its vanous 'predictions,’ te , tts scientific theones, are 
sociological events essentially dependent on the social and economic 
order It is only after this is understood that it becomes clear, for 
example, that under certain conditions certam predictions either do 
not emerge at all, or cannot be elaborated Even when an individual 
believes that he dmnes the direction of further successful investiga- 
tion, he can be prevented from finding the collaboration required 
for sociological research by the indifietence, or even the opposition, 
of other men. 

The approach of social changes is difficult to notice In order 
to be able to make predictions about events of a new type, one must 
usually possess a certam amount of new expenences It is often the 
changes in the histoncal process that first give the scientist the 

10. Cl tor MSjnpU, Ellore Ciecotti, D*r VBlersanf dtr Sktartrrl In AUertUm 
(Gtntua truulation by Oda Olberv) Beilin 1910 / 
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necessary data for further invciligations But since sociological in- 
wstigaiions also play a certain role as stiuiuli and instruments in 
the organization of living, the develc^ment of sociology is very 
closely bound up ttith social conflids Only established schools of 
sociology, requiring social support, can master, by means of coUcctiw 
labor, the masses of material which must be adapted to a stneter 
formication of correlations This presupposes that the powers which 
finance such work arc favorably inclined towards social behaviorism 
This IS m general not the case today Indeed, there exists in the 
ruling classes an atcrsion to social, as well as to individual, bcha\ior- 
ism which is much more than a matter of a scientific doubt, which 
would be comprehensible in view of the imperfections of this doc* 
tnne The opposition of the ruling ardcs, which usually find support 
in the universities of the capitalist countries, is explained soaologi* 
cally, above all, by the fact that empincal sociology, through its 
non metaphysical attitude, rewals the meaninglessness of such ex- 
pressions as “categorical imperative,” "divine injuncUon,” “moral 
idea,” “superpersonal state,” etc In doing this it undermines impor- 
tant doctrines which arc useful m the maintenance of the prevailing 
order The proponents of “unified science” do not defend one world- 
view among other world views Hence the question of tolerance 
cannot be raised They declare transcendental theology to be not 
false, but meaningless NVithout disputing the fact that powerful in- 
spiration, and cheenng and depressing cflects, can be associated with 
meaningless doctrines, they can in practice ‘let seven be a bolv 
number,” since they do not harass the supporters of these doctnn« 
But they cannot allow that these claims have any meanmg at juk 
howxrer “hidden,” i e , that they can confirm or confute saenlific 
statements Even if such reasoning by the pure scientist leaves meta- 
physics and theology undisturbed, it doubtlessly shales the reverence 
for them which is frequently demanded 

All the metaphysical entities whose injunctions men endeavored 
to obey, and whose ‘ holy” powers they venerated, disappear In 
their place there stands as an empincal substitute, confined within 
the bounds of purely scientific formulations, the actual behavior of 
groups, whose commands operate as empincal forces on individual 
meru That groups of men lend strength to individual men purging 
certain modes of action and obstruct others pursuing different modes, 
IS a statement which is wholly roeamngful in the context of soaal 
bchavionsm 

The soaal behavionst, too, makes commands, requests 
Teproaches, but he does not suppose that these utterances, when 
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connected yvilh propositions can yield a system Words can be 
employed Iite wbisUes, caresses and whiplashes, but when used 
IQ this way, they can neither agree with nor contradict propositions 
An injunction can never be deduced from a system of propositions' 
This IS no ‘ hmitation” of the scientific method it is simply the 
result of logical analysis That injunctions and predictions are so 
frequently finiiecf follows from the fact that both are directed to 
the future An injunction is an event which it is assumed will evoke 
certain changes m the future A prediction is a statement which it 
is assumed will agree with a future statement 

The proponents of “unified science” seek, with the help of laws, 
to formulate predictions in the ‘ unified language of physicalism ” 
This takes place m the sphere of empirical sociology through the 
development of “social behaviorism ” In order to attain to more 
useful predictions, one can immediately elimmate meaningless verbal 
sequences by the use of logic. But this is not sufficient There must 
follow the elimination of all false formulations The representatives 
of modem science, even after they have effected the elimmation of 
metaphysical fonnulations, must still dispose of false doctrines, for 
example, astrology, magic, etc In order to hberate someone from 
such ideas, the universal acknowledgment accorded to the rules of logic 
does not, as with the elimination of meaningless statements, suffice 
One must, if one wishes to see one’s own theory prevail, create the 
groundwork which will lead people to recognize the inadequacy of 
these theones, which, w^e "abo pbysicafisric" are uncritical 

The fruitfulness of social behaviorism is demonstrated by the 
estabhshment of new correlations and by the successful predictions 
made on the basts of them Young people educated m the spirit of 
physicalism and its unified language will be spared many of the 
hindrances to saeatific work to which we are stiff at present sub- 
jected A single mdividual cannot create and employ this successful 
language, for it is the product of the labor of a generation Thus, 
even m the form of social behaviorism, sociology will be able to 
formulate vahd predictions on a large scale only when a generation 
trained in physicalism sets to work in all departments of science 
Despite the fact that we can observe metaphysics on the increase, 
there is much to show that non metaphysical doctnnes are also 
spreading and constantly gaining ground as the new “superstructure” 
erected on the changmg economic “substructure” of our age 

It Cf Ono ffeanth, “Pbystcalism, the PbHoiof^y ot the V/eaaa Cacte,” The 
StonUi October 1931 ’ 
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Philosophy 

BY FRANK P RAMSEY 


PniLOsoMiY MUST BE Of somc usc and wc must take it scnously, it 
must clear our thoughts and so our actions Or else it is a disposition 
sve have to check, and an loqinty to see that this ts so, i e the chief 
proposition of phHosophy is that philosophy is nonsense And again 
we must then take seriously that it is nonsense, and not pretend, 
as Wittgenstein does, that it is important nonsense’ 

In philosophy sse take the propositions «c make in science and 
everyday life, and try to exhibit them m a logical system with pnmi» 
tjvc terms and definitions, etc Essentially a philosophy tt a system 
of dcfitutwtB Of. only too often, a system of desetiptions of how 
dehmuom aught be ginrn 

I do not think it ts necessary to say wth Moore that the dell* 
tutions explain ''hat we hasr hitherto meant by our ptopositions, 
but rather that they show how we intend to usc them in future 
Moore would say they were the same, that philosophy docs not 
change what an) one meant by "This Is a table" It seems to ms 
that If might, for meaning is mainly potential, and a chance might 
therefore only be manifested on rare and critical occasions Also 
sometimes philosophy should clanfy and distmcuish notions prm* 
ously vague and caused and clearly this fs meant to fix our firtorc 
meaning only ' But this is cleat, that the dcRmtions are to give at 
l-ast our future meaning, and Dot merely to gire any pretty way cl 
obtaining a certain structure 


IS2tl 
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a word and not be able to recoEnize whether a proposed definition 
of It was or was not correct I did nrrt realize the vagueness of the 
whole idea of understanding, the reference it involves to a multitude 
of performances any of which may fail and require to be restored 
Logic issues in tautologies, matbematics in identities, philosophy in 
defimtioDS, all trivial but all part of the vital work of clarifying and 
organizing our thought 

If we regard philosophy as a system of dcfimtions (and elucida- 
tions of the use of words which cannot be nominally defined), the 
things that seem to me problems about it are these 

(1) What definitions do we feel it up to philosophy to provide, 
and what do we leave to the sciences or feel it unnecessary to give 
at all? 

(2) When and how can we be content without a defimtion but 
merely with a description of how a defimtion might be given’ 
[This point la menuoned above J 

(3) How can philosophical inquiry be conducted without a per- 
petual petino pnnapu^ 

(1) Philosophy <$ not concerned with special problems of defi- 
mtion but only with general ones it does not propose to define 
particular terms of art or science, but to settle e g problems which 
anse in the definition of any such term or m the relation of any 
term in the physical world to the terms of expenence 

Terms of art and science, however, must be defined, but not 
necessarily nominally, eg we define mass by explaining how to 
measure it, but this is not a nommal defimtion, it merely gives the 
term “mass” in a theoretical structure a clear relauon to certain ex- 
penmeotal facts Ihe terms we do not need to define are those 
which we know we could define if need arose, hke ‘ chair,” or those 
which like “clubs” (the suit of cards) we can translate easily into 
Visual Of some other language, but cannot conveniently expand in 
words 

(2) The solution to what we called m (1) a “general problem 
of defimiioQ” is naturally a descnption of definitions, from which 
^ learn how to form the actual defimuon m any particular case 
Trhat we so often seem to get no actual definitions, is because the 
soludon of the problem is often that nominal definition is inappro- 
priate,. and \hat what is wanted is an explanation of the use of the 
••symbol 

^ But this does not touch what may be supposed to be the real 
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difficulty under this head (2), for wdiat we have said apphes only 
to the case in which the word to be de&oed being merely described 
(because treated as one of a class), its definition or explanation is 
also, of course, merely described, but described m such a way that 
when the actual word is given its actual definition can be derived 
But there are other cases in which the word to be defined being 
given, we are given in return no definition of it but a statement that 
Its meamng involves entities of such and such sorts in such imd- 
such ways, i c a statement which would give us a definition if we had 
names for these entities 

As to the use of this, it is plainly to fit the term m connection 
with variables, to put it as a value of the right complex vanable, 
and it presupposes that we can have vanables without names for all 
their values Difficult questions arise as to whether we must always 
be able to name all the values, and if so what kind of ability this 
means, but clearly the phenomenon is in some way possible in con- 
nection with sensations for which our language is so fragmentary 
For instance, “Jane s voice” is a descnption of a characteristic or 
sensations for which we have no name We could perhaps name it, 
but can we identify and name the different infiections of wnicn it 


"""An objecuon otttn made to these descnptions ol deSmtmns ot 
sensory charactenstics is that they express what we should fin 
analysis, but that this kind of analysis changes the sensa lon ana- 
lyied by developmg the complexity which it pretends " . ' 

cover That attention can change our expenence is mdubi able, but 
It seems to me possible that sometunes it reveals a pre-exisung com- 
plexity (le enables us to symboliw this adequately), for this i 
compatible with any change m incidental facts, anything even excep 
a creation of the complexity , . « 

Another difficulty with regard to desenpuons of definiUons is 
that if we content ourselves with them we may get simply noose 
by mtroducmg nonsensical vanables, c g desenbed i^na 
as “particular” or theoretical ideas such as ‘ pomt We mign 
instance say that by ‘^atch’ we mean an infinite class o > 

if so wc should be giving up philiBophy for thwretical psy o 
For in philosophy we analyze our thou^t, in which patch cou 
be replaced by infinite class of points we could not determine g 
particular infinite class extcnsionalfy, “This patch is red JS 
short for “fl IS red and b is red etc ” where a b, etc , are pom 
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could only come m when we look at the mind from outside and 
construct a theory of it, m which its sensory field consists of classes 
of colored points about which it tinoks 

Now if we made this theory about our own mind we should have 
to regard it as accounting for certain facts, e g that this patch is red, 
but when we are thinking of other people’s minds we have no facts, 
but are altogether in the realm of theory, and can persuade ourselves 
that these theoretical constructions exhaust the field We then turn 
back on our own minds, and say that what are really happening 
there are simply these theoretical processes The clearest instance of 
this is, of course, materialism But many other philosophies, c g 
Carnaps, make just the same mistake 

(3) Our third question was how wc could avoid pelitio pnnctpii, 
the danger of which arises somewhat as follows 

In order to clarify my thought the proper method seems to be 
simply to think out with myself ‘ What do 1 mean by that?” “What 
arc the separate notions involved m this term?” "Does this really 
follow from that?” etc , and to lest identity of meaning of a pro- 
posed defimens and the defimendum by real and hypotbehcai ex- 
amples Ihis we can often do without thinking about the nature of 
meaning itself, we can tell whether we mean the same or diSerent 
things by “horse” and “pig” without thmtang at oil about tneaiung 
in general But m order to settle mote compbcated questions of the 
sort we obviously need a logical structure, a system of logic, into 
which to bring them These we may hope to obtain by a relative!) 
easy previous application of the same methods, for instance, it 
should not be difficult to see that for either not p or not-q to be true 
IS "just the same thing as for not both p and q to be true In this 
cdse we construct a logic, and do all our philosophical analysis cn 
tirely unselfconsciously, thinking all the time of the facts and not 
about our thmking about them, deciding what we mean without any 
reference to the nature of meanings [Of course we could also think 
about the nature of meamng m an unselfconscious way, le think 
of a case of meaning before us without reference to our meaning 
i( ] This IS one method and it may be the right one, but I thmk it 
wrong and leads to an impasse, and I part company from it in 
‘the following way 

, „ It seems to me that m the process of clarifying our thought wc 
come to terms and sentences which vre cannot elucidate in the obvi- 
ous manner by defining their meaning For instance, variable hypo- 
theticals and theoretical terms we cannot define, but we can explain 
the way m which they jire used, and m this explanation we are forced 
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to look not only at the objects which wc ate talking about, but at 
our own mental states As Johnson would say, m this part of logic 
we cannot neglect the epistemic or subjective side 

Now this means that we cannot get clear about these terms and 
sentences wthout getlmg clear about meaning, and we seem to get 
into the situation that we cannot understand eg what we say about 
time and the external world without first understanding meamng 
and yet we cannot understand meaning without first understanding 
certainly time and probably the external world which are involved 
in it So we cannot make our philosophy mto an ordered progress to 
a goal, but have to take our problems as a whole and jump to a 
simultaneous solution, which will have something of the nature of 
a hypothesis, for we shall accept it not as the consequence of direct 
argument, but as the only one we can think of which satisfies our 
several requirements 

Of course, we should not sinctly speak of argument, but there 
IS in philosophy a process analogous to ‘ linear inference" in which 
things become successively clear, and since, for the above reason, 
we cannot carry this through to the end, we are m the ordinary posi- 
tion of saentists of having to be content with piecemeal improve- 
ments we can make several things clearer, but we cannot make 
anything clear 

I find this self-coRsciousness inevitable in philosophy except la 
a very limited field Wc are dnven to philosophize because we do 
not know clearly what we mean, the question is always ‘ What do 
I mean by x*? ’ And only very occasionally can we settle this with- 
out reflectmg on meamng But it is not only an obstacle, this necessity 
of dealing with meaning, it is doubtless an essential clue to the truth ^ 
If wc neglect it I feel we may get into the absurd jxisition of the 
child in the following dialogue ‘ Say breakfast " ‘ Can’t ’’ “What 
can’t you say? ' "Can l say breakfast ” 

But the necessity of self-consciousness must not be used as a 
justification for nonsensical hypotheses, we are doing philosophy not 
theoretical psychology, and our analyses of our statements, whether 
about meaning or anything else, must be such as we can understand 

The chief danger to our philosophy, apart from laziness and 
woolliness, is scholasudsm, the essence of which is treating what is 
vague as if It were precise and trying to fit it into an exact logical 
category A typical piece of scholastiasm is Wittgenstein's view that' 
all Our everyday propositions are completely in order and that it is 
impossible to think illogically (This last is like saymg that it is im- 
possible to break the rules of bridge because if you break them 
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you arc not playmg bridge but, as Mrs C says, not bnd^ ) An 
other IS the argumentation about acquaintance with before leading 
to the conclusion that we perceive the past A simple consideration 
of the automatic telephone shows that we could react differently to 
AB and BA without perceiving the past, so that the ai^ument is 
substantially unsound It turns on a play with acquamtance ’ which 
means first, capacity to symbolize and secondly, sensory percep- 
tion. Wittgenstem seems to equivocate in just the same way with 
his notion of ‘ given ” 
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Philosophical Arguments 

BY GILBERT RYLE 


Robin George Collinowooo held this Waynflete Cha^ for a 
lamenubly brief time Yet his iiteraiy producuyity dumig this short 
penod was immense The time is not yet ripe for me to a emp 
offer a cntical evaluaUon of these coninbuuons to philosophy, nor, 
even were I competent, should I on this occasion offer an 
tion of his ongmahty as an historian He would himself, I mi^, 
have desired recogniiioo chiefly for his thoughts on the pl»J«0P^y 
of history About these thoughts, therefore, I submit, with humility 
and diffidence, a few reflections . 

There are many branches of methodical inquiry mto the ’ 

departments of the world There are the 
several natural sciences, and there ate the humane or 
of anthropology, jurisprudence, philosophy, the Iinguis 
erary studies, and history, which last embraces in one way 
other most of the others There are also many . 

teach not truths but arts and skills, such as agneu ure, » 
music, architecture, painting, games, navigation, inference, ^ ’ 

entific method AU theories apply tbcir own several 
canons of mqoiiy and all disciplmes apply their own ^ 

ciples and canons of practice These principles wre c^lle y 
fessor CoUingwood their ‘presuppositions" In ’ 

ploy their own standards or criteria by which their particu 
are judged successful or unsuccessful . 

Now it IS one thing intelligently to apply principles, it i 
another thing to step back to consider them A. saentist w 
for a moment to try to solve his questions in order to inquire in 
why he poses them or whether they are the nght questions to ^se 
ceases for the time to be a scienUst and becomes a philosopher This 
^ is JYofe^r Ryle s Inau^ril 


Presi. Oxlord. Il u reprinted here with Uie kiil peraussn^ 
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duality of interests may, as history shows, make him both a good 
philosopher and a better scientist The best philosophical theones ot 
mathematics have come from mathematicians who have been fora 
to try to resolve internal puzzles about the principles of their stu y, 
a philosophical exercise which has sometimes led to the ongmauon 
of new mathematical methods and has often led to the origination 
of illuminating philosophical views Every gemus is the inventor o 
new methods and he must therefore be some sort of a critic ot 
principles of method , j u . 

Professor CoUingwood was an historian who was puzzled about 
the canons of histoncal research He wanted not only to explun 
certain histoncal processes and events but also to elucidate wha 
sort of a thing a good histoncal explanation would be Nor was this 
a purely domestic or technological interest For to see what is an 
histoncal explanation, is, among other things, to see how it differs 
from a cheimcal, mechamcal, biological, anthropological, or p^cho- 
logical theory The phdosopher may, perhaps, begm by wondering 
about the categories constituting the framework of n single thcop' 
or discipline, but he cannot stop there He must try to 
the categories of all theones and disciplines The problem of Man s 
place in Nature ’ is, roughly, the problem of co-ordmaling the ques* 
tions which govern laboratory researches with the questions gov- 
erning the researches prosecuted in Ubranes And this co-ordination 
IS done neither m libraries nor m laboratones but m the philosopher s 
head j j v 

Professor CoUingwood saw more clearly, I think, than did nis 
most emment predecessors m the philosophy of history that the ap 
pearance of a feud or antithesis between Nature and Spirit, that is 
to say, between the objectives of the natural sciences and those or 
the human studies, is an illusion These branches of inquiry are not 
giving rival answers to the same questions about the same world, 
nor are they giving separate answers to the same questions about 
rival worlds, theysarc giving their own answers to different questiom 
about the same world Just as physics is neither the foe nor the 
^handmaid of geometry, so history, jurisprudence and literary 
are neither hostile nor anciUaiy to the laboratory sciences Their 
categories, that is, their questions, methods and canons are different 
In -my predecessor’s Word, they work with different presuppositi^ 

; Yd establish this point it is necessary to chart these ifferences This 
task Professor CoUingwood died too soon to complete but not too 
soon to begin. He had already made that great philosophic advance 
^ of reducing a puzzle to a problem 
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Profsssor Collmgwood kq>t himself aloof from the sparring 
and the shadow-boxing by which academic chilosophers orinarDy 
strengthen their muscles and discharge their humors What we lost 
by this abstention was compensated by the world’s gam For he 
wrote less for the eyes of his professional associates than for those 
of the mtelligcnt citizens of the entire republic of letters In conse 
qucncc he achieved a style of philosophical writing and, I believe, 
diction, which at its frequent best rs on a level with the higher ranges 
of English philosophic prose 

TilE PROBLESf 

Philosophers have m recent years given much consideration to 
the nature, objectives and methods of their own inquiry This in- 
terest has been due partly to a certain professional hypochondna, 
since the conspicuous process made by other studies has induced 
in philosopbers some oervousoess about the scale of ibeir own suc- 
cesses Partly, also, it has been due to the application of modem 
logical theory to the processes of the mathematical and the inductive 
sciences, which has automatically I-d to its application to philosophy 
The exposition of the logical credentials of different sorts of scientific 
conclusions has posed m a bn^t if painful light the corresponding 
question about the foundations of philosophical docfnties 

My object is to exhibit the logical structure of a type of argu- 
ments which are proper to philosophical thinlung It makes no dif- 
ference whether these arguments are used polemically m controvenies 
between philosophers or peaceably in private philosophical reflection. 
For arguments are effective as weapons only if they are logically 
cogent, and if they are so they reveal connections, the disclosure of 
which IS not the less necessary to the discovery of truth for being 
also handy in the discomfiture of opponents The love of truth is not 
incongruous with a passion for correcting the emDg 

Philosophical arguments are not inductions Both the premises 
and the conclusions of inductions can be doubted or dented without 
absurdity Observed facts and plausible hypotheses have no more 
lUustrativc force in philosophy than is possessed by fictions or guesscT 
Nor have either facts or fancies any eindential force m the resolucion 
of philosophical problems The ewtent/al lorce of matters of fact 
IS only to increase or decrease the probability of general or particular 
hypotheses and it is absurd to desmbe philosophical propositions as 
relatively probable or improbable 

On the other hand philosophica! arguments are not dcmonstra~ 
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Lns 'of ths Euclidean type, namely deductions of 
axioms or postulates For philosophy has no axioms and it is 
batted fionTtahug its start from postulates e“m- 

be alternative philosophical doctnnes ns there are alternative geom 

'“a pattern of argument which is piopctand even 
phdosophy IS the riduclio ad It 

Ltracting contradictions or logical pamdoses ® 

IS the object of this discussion to show how this is possible and way 

“ ’ F^S'i'Sspedient to disUnguish the strong f 

from the weak redact, o The latter form is used in some of Euclid s 

deraonstrauons He demonstrates the truth of a 

from lU contradictoiy consequences which ^ 

of his system or with consequences r^rasvn from *em It shoidd M 

noticed that this argument proves only either "hat the 

orem is true if the axioms are true or that both ”fe 

that the contradictory of the required theorem is not com^tible^ 

the axioms The strong reduction consists in <'e<i“="’S 't?™ “ 

sihon or a complex of propositions “"“-tl"'"''! 

sistent with each other or with the ongmal proposition It sboiw (to 

express it in a fashion which wdl have to be “ 

proposition IS lUegitimate because it ttes logically absu d emronaM 

The proposition under invesugation is shovm to be not merely 

but nonsensical , , . ,, 

To prove that arguments of this type belong to *L 

enough to mention that it would be proper for a dissentient pMos 
opher to try to demolish this or any other philosophical 
by exhibiting contradictions latent in it I am not trying to p 
that no other types of argument are proper to philosophy 
On first consideration it will seem that arguments 
reductio ad absurdum can have only a destructiw effect They may 
be effective m dcmolishmg siUy theones and thus possess, be 
the pleasing property of defeating opponents, the 
me the site for subsequent constructive theory But it ^ , 

that no demolitions can result m the crecUon of a new dwelhng 
hope to disarm any such objection by showmg that (to use an 
metaphor) reduciio ad absurdum arguments are ^ „ 

less nihilist than are threshing operations Or, to change the P*^ 

’ again f the position will be maintained that philosophical argum 
of the type described have something m common with 
tests by which engineers discover the strength of materials y 
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enpnccrs sUttrfi, tmst, compress, aod batter bus “'"'f 
conawe but it is lUst by such tests that they determine the stra m 
«h!^e metal wiU withstand la ^ SL 

sophical arguments bnng out the logical P? mishandhnc under 
investigation, by fixing the preasc forms of lopcal nushandling unacr 

which they refuse to work 

The Logical Powers op Propositioms 

pauble with others It is cvideocc strengthening or ® 

abdity of ulicnor hypotheses fiJT^r invent 

sessed ^ a given proposition it is always pos classed wdh 

•n mdctorc range ol other P>oP»«“ ^ * r»m»o^>t.'. « 
it as having analogous logical powers or, as it is commo y j 
being of the same logical form -fniments exhibit pat 

For the rules of logic arc genera Vahd 
terns which can be formal logicians learn 

other propositions of the same logical J of which 

10 e.tmct'Ae logtcel tleletoru «' ILT-kelelon, cert 
these and any other propositions arguments 

function as premises or conclusions of p propoMiion 

Now wh« people are usmg or 

they cannot then and (here ^ ,• and all the valid argu- 

Tbcy cannot m one moment be comi ® . fatlaaous arguments 
mcnis into which it might enter and fr^P b 

into which It might ^ out some of these logical 

adequate for them to be of the logical powers 

powers if they hate routines of wtirladay 

of a proposition arc not noticed at “ ,i,«-o«rY even when the 

thinking and of these * U^ualstrcncthuponthcscveh 

thinker IS concentrating his whole Intel! . mrtial 

for them Thus people can correctly be »J-^*^"”Xr -They eotiVJ 
Ererp ot most ol the lemoret Iopt»l C""- 

tiiujlly be ulcn by surprise by cetlain Mm 
neetKins of their most cirdjnstj proposm^ 
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For they may have Icanicd from practice or 

logical powers which govern the limited uses to which th P 

tions are ordinarily put A boy learns quickly how to use P 

siuons as i X 5 = 9 or London is due north of f d £ 

making the arithmetical or geographical mistakes whi 

evidence of an imperfect grasp of such propositions 

know the rules governing the logical behavior of these pr , 

but he knows by wont their logical course down a limited sc 

familiar tracks , „ 

The fact that people, however intelligent, never achieve a 
pletc appreciation of all the logical powers of the proposi i 
they use IS one uhich will tx: seen to have important consequents 
It should be noticed that even mastery of Th, 

theory of formal logic docs not in pnncipfc modify this situation 1 
eitracuon of the logical skeletons of 
the logical powers of those propositions by some tnck w i 
the logician from thinking them out At best it is merely a 
formulation of what his thinking has discovered 

When several different propositions are noticed having sometnms 
(and when this common feature or factor is not 


in common ( 


consutuent proposition) it is convement and 
ardous, to abstract this common factor and call it (with f 

an “idea” or “conapf Thus men learn to fasten on the idea w 
raortahty or the concept of pnee as thnt which is comrnon to a 
of propositions in which persons arc affirmed or denied W be 
or m which commodiUes ate said to cost so much or to be exenan^ 
able at such and such rates Later they Icam to isolate m the sara 
manner more abstract ideas bkc those of existence. imphcaUon. duty, 

species, mind, and science ^ 

In the early days of logical speculation these ideas or 
were construed as being proper parts or substanUal bits, an 
of two or more of which was supposed to constitute a P^0P°^“ 
They were often tecbmcally styled * terms ’ This JJ 

has been the source of a multitude of damaging confusions '^e trum 
is that what we label ‘ ideas ’ or ‘ concepts” are abstractions from m 
families of propositions of which they are common factore or lea 
turns To speak of a given idea is to speak summarily of the ^i y 
of propositions resembling each other m respect of s 
factor Statements about ideas ate general statements about famU 


^ ^A ^atuS* but disastrous cotoUary drawn from the 
^doctrme of terms was the assompUon that the rules of logic govern the 
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relations between proposittom lot have !«'=<>'“<> Sv 

thetr factors It was, mdced, early discerned that there 

important differences of type or category between 

“terns,” “Ideas,” or “concepts,” but the onginal o”*' 

floaUon of a few of these types lent nothing to and 

from the study of the rules of inference ame, “f ‘’'“j 

ference were seen to be interloclced with the “f P“ 

not But no mche was found even for these ideas in the table of 

“TStt“dSmi'on between the lo^cal ty^ of ide. is ^ 
tical with the discnmmation between die logical fornis P P^ 

sitions from which the ideas are abstractions If one ^ 

factors of different types from those of another Pt?P“'“f ■ 
propositions ate of different logical forms and have “ 

logical powers The rules govermng the eoniunclions P'“P“'“™ 
in valid arguments reflect the logical ”'®'‘'J ,ems 

absttacbble factors and features There are as m y *^1* uphill 
as there are forms of proposiuons, lost as there are as nt y P 

'^^r?thereS both proper and necessary “ ^5 

one level of abstraction) of the l»8'f ' f ^ £ 

also (at a higher level of abstraction) ”( oven 

or concepts Of course, a descnption of the logi P , . lomcal 
Idea IS neither more nor less than a 

powers of all propositions similar to one another in having mat men 
as an abstractible common factor . 

As people’s understanding ^'^"hare ^raiid 

always imperfect, in the sense that they . nmnositions. so 
never could realiie all the logical powers o He risk 

their grasp of ideas or concepts is cooL oJ 

always exists that confusion or paradox 
any hitherto untned operations with those ideas 

The Sources of Logical Paradoxes 

Concepts and proposition, cany umh “-"P “S- . 

the logical types to which they belong Eapressi logical 

maticS patteVm arc used to capress thoughts ol midtdjmu, logrea 
sons Men naturally, therefore, tend to be tend ,o 

fetent ideas have different logical powcK 
treat the vaneucs ol logical types as being 

phdosophcis have assumed lot over two thousand years that Am . 
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lotle’s invEntoiy of ten such typM exhaustive if not over- 

''^'roat happens when a person assnmes an idea to be of one 
logical type when it really belongs to another?— when, for 'EamP". 
he assumS that the ideas lurje or rhree have logical f”"'^ f ™ 
to those of green or merry? The inevitable " 

Intellectual opcraUons with those ideas lead directly to logically in 
tolerable results Concepts of dillctent types cannot be coerced in 
similar logical conduct Some sort of contradiction anses from tne 
attempt and this, in fortunate cases, compels the 
back in his tracks and try to change his treatment of the outrage 
concept 


The Diagnosis and Cure op Paradoxes 4 

Here there begins a new sort of mquuy, the deliberate attei^t 
to discover the real (as distinct from the naively anticipated)^^ 
powers of ideas The logical absurdities which betray the on^ 
typc-confusions give an intellectual shock and set a j 

Jem, the problem of determining with method and with Jnmuve 
checks the rules governing the correct manipulation of concepu 
This task can be metaphoncally desenbed as the charting 0 
the logical powers of ideas The metaphor is helpful in a number 
of ways People often know their way about a locality while qmt 
unable to desenbe the distances or directions between different 
of It or between it and other familiar localities They may kno 
distnct and still be perplexed when approaching it by ' 

tomed route or m a strange light Again they may know the datnci 
and still give descriptions of it which entail that two 
mgs are m one place or that one building lies in two different oirc - 
tions from a given object 4 ,« tn 

- Our workaday knowledge of the geography of our ideas is 
similar case — even of those ideas with which we can ^^ate e - 
ciently m the daily tasks m which we have been dnlled This woric - 
day knowledge is knowledge but it is knowledge without system ^ 
without checks It is knowledge by wont and not knowledge by rule 
There is another respect m which the metaphor of maps is use 
fut Surveyors do not map single objects hke the village church 
They put together in one map all the salient features of the area 
the church, the bridge, the railway, the pansh boundary, and p«r- 
, haps the contours Further, they indicate how this map joiK the 
^maps of the neighbonng areas, and how all are co-ordmated with 
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dsnimds an analogous procedure H i„, ,„ detet- 

pmpomt separately the ,^as belonpng to the 

mine the cross heanngs of ril of “ ,„ anatomize 

same or contiguous fields „ “jet its logical powers 

the solitaiy concept, say, of hfi^ n-innnsibihtv loyalty, gov 
as these bear on those of law, “‘“^“d.^Ttn^ey a pSosopteal 
emment and the rest Like a ge^phicrd juney P e 
suivey IS necessarily synopuc Philosophical problems 

posed or solved piecemeal lAoical oowers of ideas 

This description of the inqnny mm >he logmiu ^we 

as bemg analogous in some J* ® ®„^l,nnts In one im- 

course, of illustiauve utihly oidy down The 

portant respect among m^y estab^shed by two major 

correctness of a Scosraph‘'^ s“*[^ v jcontradiciioo proves 
sorts of checks, the presence of a „..,j,ns are positive evi 

that the survey is erroneous jppeaj powers of ideas 

dence of its veracity In ,o visu^ observation 

there is no process dire^y M the reducno cd 

Hence the primacy »“ PM°j3’t?Slucrtbis philosophical destruc- 
afcjurdum argument The object to go ,dea as if it 

uon test IS applied is the pracucc o^ correspond 

belonged to a certain ImtiaUy this prarticc is naive and 

mg to those of an accepted m<^ <leliberatcly*^recommcnded and 

unpremeditated Sometimes ** * , _ being applied to a 

udbpted In this case the destroelmn lest is being PP 

philosopher’s theory are set by contradicuons in- 

The earhes. P>-J°7‘'te''SS^nf Simphtobptaal thinking - 
advertently encountered m concepts come into <mr- 

As every new theory begins «rt to ,ts conclusions but 

rency. concepts which are «nlmal no 

even to its questions Being new J^d,ted with logical 

explored, and bemg new iMey disaolme of which is familiar 

powers sunilar to those of ideas eonventional operations upon 
Paradoxical consequences flo^g gp ^ost horses 

fcm revenl thm they huve shape ahd be- 
have staitled then Hist tnaslem W to" , 

havior . m find the harness which 

When the dehherate attempt B made w mm me ^ ^ ^ 
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Will fit refractory concepts, the method is adopted of consciously 
looking for further logical paradoxes and contradictions The rules 
governing the logical conduct of an idea are imperfectly grasped so 
long as there remain unexamincd chances that it is still being mis- 
handled Absurdities are the original goad to philosophical thinking, 
they continue to be its scalpel 

This process can without injustice to the genealogy of the word 
be called ‘ dialectical,” though there seems no zeason to constnet 
the process within the symmetrical coi^nes of the hallowed double- 
entry method often assoaated with us employment It is also the 
procedure followed, though not expliatly prescribed, by those who 
prefer to describe philosophy as being the clarification of ideas, the 
analysis of concepts, the study of uoiversals and even the search for 
definitions 

An Objection 

At dus point If IS necessary to face and resolve a difficulty— in- 
deed a contradiction— which threatens to make nonsense of every- 
thing that 1 have said Its emergence and its resolution may serve 
as an illustration of my general position 

It has been said that philosophical problems anse from a tend- 
ency of propositions (as wc madverteat^ handle them) to generate 
absurd consequences But if the consequences of a proposition are 
absurd that proposition is absurd and then there can be no such 
pTOpositioiL It is absurd to say that there arc absurd propositions 
It IS logically impossible for there to be a proposition of such a 
type that there could be no propositions of that type It seems to 
follow that the reductio ad absurdum can never be applied, though 
the argument establishing this pomt itself exemplifies that pattern 

The solution is that expressions and only expressions can be 
f>bsurd Only of a given expression such as a sentence, therefore, 
can It be said that it cannot be construed as expressing a proposilioa 
o1 a certain logical constitution or. perhaps, a proposition of any 
logical constitution This is what the reductio ad absurdum does It 
discloses that a given expression cannot be expressing a proposition 
of such and such a content with such and such a logical skeleton, 
since a proposition with certain of these properties would conflict 
With one with certain of the others The operation hy which this is 
established is in a certain fashion expenmental or hypothetical Jf 
the expression is expressing a proposition at all it cannot be express- 
ing one analogous in these lespecte to certain familiar propositions 
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and m those respects to others, since the corollaries of part of the 
hypothesis arc at variance with those of another part It is an hypo- 
thetical argument of the pattern known as ponendo Miens in ex 
treme cases it may estabhsh that the expression cannot be expressing 
a proposition of any pattern, m milder cases it prows only that it 


a proposition of any pattern, in miiocr cases u j 

cannot be expressing a proposition of certain specified patterns 
For examples, take the two statements ‘Numbers are 
, • nnfh an* tmpuisticallv regular 


For examples, take the two statements iNumoeR. uic 
and “Time began a milhon years ago ’ Both are Imguistically re^l 
statements but the latter sentence expresses no pro^sition It tn« 
to say what cannot be sigmficanUy said vu that there was a mo- 
ment before which there was no possibility of anything ^^re 
anythmg else, which contains a patent contradic on , 

sentence is nonsensical if construed as expressing a p 
one type but not if construed in another way B “ 

terse way of saying that numbers are not tempor 
or, better, that numerical expressions cannot enter rnm grfan 
expressions as sub|ects to verbs with tenses, 'J'” ,‘T “ 

true and unpottant But if it ts commed, rd S 

construed it, as saying that numbeis, like tortoises, . ,r 

time-and m fact however old they get, »»y 
could be shown to be absurd It is noosense '““^00 oVto 
Item of biology but true when interpreted as an application 
theory of logical types to arithmetical ideas 

Rfduaioad Lurdum arguments, therefore, “fPy “ 
ployment and raisemployment of of 

reck what was said earlier Stalenrents elT' 
the logical powers of proposinons and ideas s 0 
somewhat as follows , , ^ ~a,tn,n classes 

Certam classes of expressions when 
of contexts either have or are unthinkingly sup p o ^ having or^ 
tarn logical force And when I speak of an exp tha^" 

being credited with a certam logical force I m „joposition with' 
it expresses or is assumed to „t^ve It is ihere- 

certam logical powers, m the sense , __(j5,t,Qns would 

fore always possible to inquire what helped to 

be tree 1? thTexpression under “’“"f Xh were Sgons;. 
express a proposition the logical powers o „,c.,hle that this* 
to those of a taown model It is always ^ 
logical expenment wiU reveal that some of ihS ' 

assumption conflict with some of its expression in 

reveal Aat the attribution of tius It^cal ^‘^/tKressiop: 
this use was a false one The genome logical force of the expressiop 
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(if jt has a force at all), must therefore be such that the proposttjons 
which It helps to express have constitutions which arc insured against 
these and other contradictions 

The Function or the “Rcouctio ao Adsurdum” 

The discovery of the logical type to which a puzzle-generating 
idea belongs ts the discos'cry of the rules governing the valid argu- 
ments in which propositions embodying that idea (or any other idea 
of the same type) can enter as premises or conclusions It is also 
the discovery of the general reasons why specific fallacies result 
from misattribuuons of it to specific types In general the former 
discovery Is only approached through the several stages of the latter 
The idea is (deliberately or blindly) hypothetically treated as homo- 
geneous with one familiar model ^ter another and its own logical 
structure emerges from the consecutive elimination of supposed logi- 
cal properties by the absurdities resuliing from the supposals 

This program appears vexatiously circuitous and one is tempted 
to dream of some direct way of Tuung the logical powers of puzzle- 
genereting ideas, which shall share with the method of progressive 
reducuo the ment of being rigorous while improving on it by dis- 
pensing with trial and error Out, whatever other methods of search 
may be used, there remains this iroportant fact about its object, that 
to find or understand a rule it is necessary to appreciate not only 
what It enforces but also what it permits and what it forbids People 
are not fully seized of a logical rule if they have not considered the 
absurdities against which it presenbes The boundaries of a nght of 
way are also boundaries of forbidden ground So no method of dis- 
covering the legitimate employments of a concept can dispense with 
the method of forecasting the logical disasters consequent upon 
illegiumate operations with It Before the argument comes to its 
close, it IS necessary to clear up three subsidiary pomts 
j 

“ Systematic Ambiguity 

fris commonly supposed that a particular concept is precisely 
indicated fay reference to a particular expression, as if for example 
the jdea of equality were unmistakably identified by being described 
ap^th^t foi which the word "cquati^” stands 
• Tberc-ait;, of course, in all languages some words which happen 
to Jii^ve tvro or more different meanings That is how puns are pos- 
sible But these ambiguities arc of no theoretical interest. They are 
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random m their occurrence, they can be circumvented by simple 
translation or paraphrases and the different ideas ‘y ” 

pnn-word have generally so httle connection with 
the contest m which the word is used norm^ly 5"®“® “ 
which idea is intended to he conveyed Bnt there is “ 

elastieity ot signification which characterizes the use no ol a tew 
but ol most ot of alt esptessions and which is J ; 

phrases and translations ol an expression mth a 
sigmficance will nonnally have a precisely 

sort ol ambiguity is systematic in further respects The ““ 

espiessed by a/cspression in us different uses 
nected with each other They ate m one way ot another different in 
flections ol the same root ,Uens of 

A given word will, in different sorts ol context “F™* 
an mdelinite range ol differing logical types and ™ 

ferent logical powers And what ,s true of single woids is also true 
ot complex expressions and ol grammatical 

Coiider the adjective “punctual ” It can be 'X'S 

a person’s amval at a place, the person who “"ij* 7 J ^ 
acter, and even the average character of a class of ^ 
be absurd to compare the puttetoahty ot a "lan o P ^ ^ 

Sion with that of his amval on that oc«sion, i wo^^ absum m 
compare the punctuality of his character wiih the punc- 

a piSticuIar ticasion, and it would be absurd to 07“ 
tudity ol Naval officers as a class with that 0 0 pamedar Naval 
officer These and similar absurdities show that -lUTcrcnt types 
undergoes inflections o! significance when app i w,mificancc m 
of subjects There would be the same 7 “‘''S^fthS 
French or German and parallel inflections w precision is 

same sort, like ‘tidy” and -.ndustnous ” So, preemon » 

wanted, it is wrong to speak of "the idea ha^ng a dif- 

the word “punctual” does not become a pun % ^ which It is 

ferent logical force for each different type of conteirt m which ltj£ 

A phdosophically mote mteresung example “ ^ Ox- 

verb to'^ “exist ” 11 may be true that there “f “ “d 

ford, a thrce-cugined bomber, and a square num ^ 

25 But the naive passage to to 

existents, a buildmg, a brand oj to three mbjccts arc said 

to tmuble Tbe senses ot “exists” m which the three suoj 
to exist am dtllemnt and totr logteal beh»™'S M d ftemjm We 
discovery of different logical inflections m the fo ^ 
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IS made by the impact upon us of the absurdities resulting from 
Ignoring them, the determination of those differences is done by 
pressing the search for further such absurdities Unnoticed systematic 
ambiguities arc a common source of typc-confusions and philosophic 
problems Philosophers arc sometimes found lamenting this readiness 
of languages to give to one expression the power of expressing an 
indefinite variety of ideas, some of them even recommend reforms 
of usage which will pm single meanings to single expressions But, 
in fact, the capacity of familiar dictions to acquire new inflections 
of logical forces is one of the chief factors maCing original thought 
possible A new thought cannot find a new vehicle ready made for 
It, nor can the discnmioation of the logical powers of new ideas 
precede the birth of the knowledge (by wont) of how to think with 
them As some spanners are designed to be adjustable, so as to fit 
bolts of the same shape but different sues, so, though undesigned, 
those linguistic instruments of thought are found to be most handy 
which are the most readily adjustable The suggestion that men 
should coin a different diction to correspond with every difference 
m the logical powers of ideas assumes, absurdly, that they could be 
aware of these differences before being taken aback by the para- 
doxes arising from their naively attnbuted similanties It is like sug- 
gesting that drill should precede the formauon of habits or that chil- 
dren should be taught the rules of grammar before learning to talk 

Abstractions 

I have been speaking so far as if all ideas ahke genente philo- 
sophical puzzles But this needs correction To put it roughly, con- 
crete ideas do not generate sucb puzzles, abstract ideas do But this 
distinction between concrete and abstract as well as that between 
lower and higher abstractions reqiw/es a claxification, of which no 
-jnore than a sketch can be pven here By a ‘concrete idea” is 
meant one the original use of which is to serve as an element in 
ptroposiuons about what exists or occurs m the real world It could 
be introduced or explained to an inqiurer by confronting him with 
one or several specimens from the real world or else by presenting 
him with physical models, pictures or mental images of specimens 
^Propositions contaimng such ideas can be caUed first-order propo- 
sitions, Questions about their truth and falsehood can in favorable 
ca«s be settled by observation or sets of observations 
^ ’dieas’iixe spaniel. Hog ache thunder in their ongmal use are 
instances of concrete concepts In this use they generate no philo- 
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sophical puzzles, since one learns from the routines of daily expen 
cnce the scope and the limits o( iheir application Their logica 
geography" is taught by one’s daily walk-s Such concepts are forme 
from noticing similarities in the real world . u„. , 

Quite different from these arc what are often called abstract 
ideas ” It IS a negatiie mark of these that a person cannot be intro- 
duced to such concepts by being presented with corresponmng rea i- 
Ucs Nothing m the world exemplifies the economic man the bpamet 
(as this idea occurs e g m tiie Spamel is a descendant of ^ ^ 

or 2 (as this occurs eg in 2 is a prime number) ® P 
mark of some abstract ideas that they can be «pr«sed by abstrart 
nouns, like "justice," "circularity * and “wickedness .but i 
exception rather than the rule The proposition the . 

buys m the cheapest and sells in the dearest market is 
proposition, though nothmg m the vocabulary of the sen e 
cates that the proposition is of a different logical type r 
tnan buys his tobacco in the neighboring tobacconist s s op . 

Abstract proposiuons do not directly describe the 
but nor do they directly describe any other world 3^®^ ^ 
rectly to the real world, though there are various ° .nvcntories 
application Arithmetic is not about uiventones, . . 

satisfy arithmetical propositions, geometry dws . 

but the geography of Asia is on application of , j... ^ 

To form ab^Lt Ideas it is necessary to notice 
tween things in nature but stmilaiUtes between nrooosiuons 

things m nature or, later on, between mys- 

about thmp m nature But this conclusion to an a of mys 
teiy, deriving from the fact that propositions are 
tions The world does not contain Propositions It c P 

believmg, supposing and arguing propositions Thi 
enough) to saying that the world contains linguistic “ ^ 

pressmi, used or usable by no-matter whom 
when used express truths or falsehoods To talk ?^„prSsiOn 
osition is therefore to talk about what is expressed P 

(of no matter what linguistic structure) having the sa 1 & ^ 
force as some given expression, as such expressions are or 
uitelhgently used by persons (no matter «hom) 

This doctrine that to speak of a specified pro^dion is to P^ 
of nercnn«! fno matter who) nsmg expressions (no matter o 
SOT?) logical fricc Ss that of a given expression 

can L provSl In any parl^lar instance, it is !s 

suggest ^at there is no such proposition, since the given seme ^ ^ ^ 
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absurd, having, perhaps, parts which have correct uses m other con- 
texts but cannot be combined in this way to form a sentence with an 
integral logical force 

With these safeguards it is correct to say that some propositions 
are about other propositions and are therefore second- or higher- 
order propositions Some btgher-order propositions, which form, 
perhaps, the roost numerous class, ate only about other propositions 
in the special sense that they ate about partial similarities between 
otherwise different propositions For any given proposition there 
may be found a range of different propositions sharing with it and 
with each other some one common /actor ‘Socrates is wise” ex- 
presses a proposition having something in common with what is 
expressed by “Plato sapiens esi ” This common factor can be ex- 
pressed by a skeleton sentence of the pattern “so and so is wise” 
(where “so and so” announces the gap m the skeleton sentence) 
Similarly the skeleton sentence ‘ if p ihcn q ' expresses what is com- 
mon to a range of hypotheucit propositions 

Propositions about such factors of propositions, with certain 
exceptions, are ordinarily said to be propositions about abstractions 
or abstract ideas They are higher-order propositions about tsolable 
features of ranges of lower-order propositions and describe the logi- 
cal force of skeleton sentences equipollent with a given skeleton 
sentence Thus, a proposition about wisdom does not mention 
Socrates or Plato, facts about Socrates and Plato are irrelevant to 
Its truth Yet the general fact that there are or might be subjects 
of whom it could be true that they were wise is not irrelevant to 
the logical force of the word * Wisdom" and it is consequently rcle 
vant to the truth of propositions about wisdom This illustrates the 
sense in which it has been said that abstract propositions do not 
describe the world, or any other world, but do indirectly apply 
to the world It is always possible to accuse a submitted abstract 
^idea of absurdity or rather to accuse an expression purporting to 
•fekpress an abstract idea of being an absurd expression Naturally 
enough language does not provide many nonsensical single words 
but there frequently occur absurd complex expressions, purporting 
to express complex concepts, when such a complex is illegitimate 
that such accusations are always significant proves that 
abstram propositions always embody overt or covert inverted com- 
mas (Indeed any abstract proposition if expressed with maximum 
^ logical candor would ^ seen ^ be descnbmg a tenuous morsel of 
^ne reaf world, namely an cxpiession in inverted commas But of 
“ mentions such an expression as a means of specifying 
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the idea or proposition which is the logical force of that and any 
equipollent expression ) . j # 

There is, of course, an unluniled vancty of types and orders of 
abstract ideas, but all alike can generate philosophical puzzles, just 
because experience of the real world gives us no dnll m th^ cor- 
rect use Mistaken views about abstractions are not rebutted by a 
bruised shin or a parched throat Nor docs the language used to 
express abstract ideas vary with their different vancties The 
mg of their logical powers consists therefore m the checking of their 
logical behavior against logical rules which is the operation desenbed 
m this lecture, i e the elunination by reductio ad absurdum of logical 
powers incorrectly ascribed or ascnbable to them 

Another general point can now be established- For ^y abs rac 
proposition there must be a range of propositions of a lower leve , 
smee Ub abstract proposiuon describes betors common to them 
This unpLes that corresponding to aiQf abstraction there is at a ower 
proposition level an idea being actually used (and not desenwaj 
There must be at this lower level laiowledge by wont ^ 
powers of this idea before there can begin the higher level 
into the rules governing those powers We must know in pracucc 
bow to decide whether Socrates is wise or clever before we can oe 
bate the abstract question of the relations betwwn wisdom 
cleverness (Hence philosophy is sometimes said to tell us omy 

what we knew before This is as true as the corresponding statement 
about Mr Jourdam’s knowledge of prose before his mtroducuon to 

This mdicates what was missing in my prefatory account ^f tbe 
incthod and effects of philosophical reasoning Tim was Lkened to 
threshing, which separates the gram from the chaff, discar 
chaff and collects the gram Philosophical reasomng me 

gemime from the erroneously assumed logical powers oI 
Ideas by using the reductio ad absurdum argument as its 
Winnowing fan but knowledge by wont of the use of concreter ideas 
u also necessary as its floor 


Crucial and Cardinal Ideas 
■n.o«8h all abstnia ideas alile ate liable to generate 
^ puzzles, some demand pnonty in philosophical cxamina i 
*ese one class consists largely of the new theory shaping ideas wtuch 
are struck out from time to time in the fields of science, cnucis^ 
statesmanship, and philosophy by nan of gemus Gemus shows jtsclt 
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not SO much in the discovery of new answers as w the discoveiy of 
new questions It influences its age not by solving its problems but 
by opening its eyes to previously unconsidered problems So the 
new ideas released by genius are those which give a new direction 
to mquiry, often amounting to a new method of thinking 

Such cmaal ideas, being new, are at the start unco-ordinated with 
the old Tbeir potency is quickly recognized but their logical powers 
have still to be determined, as, correspondingly have those logical 
powers of the old ideas which have yet to be correlated with the 
new The task of assimilating the new crucial ideas into the un- 
fevered blood-stream of workaday thought is rendered both more 
urgent and more difficult by the fact that these ideas neccssanly begin 
by being excitmg They shock the settled who execrate them as 
superstition and they spell bind the young who consecrate them 
into myth That cloud and this rainbow are not dispelled until philos- 
ophers setUe the true logical perspectives of the ideas 

Quite distinct from these, though often integral to them, are what 
may be described as philosophically cardinal ideas, those, namely, 
the logical unravelling of which leads directly to the unravelling of 
some complex tangle of mtercoiinected ideas Once these key ideas 
are charted, the geography of a whole region is, at least m outline, 
fixed No general clue can be given for predicting which ideas will 
turn out to have ibis catalytic power To discern this js the pnyilege 
of philosophic geiuus 
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How 1 See Philosophy 

BY FRIEDRICH WAISMANN 


WiUT PHILOSOPHY IS?* I don’t know, nor have I a “ 
offer Immediately I sit down to contemplate ^ . . 

flooded with so many ideas, tumbUng over one „ 

not do ]usUce to all o£ them I can merely ^ jaj,d 

loadequatfi one, to sketch with a few entenns 

seems to me to be, tracing some lines of thought without entenng . 

S'.°o say wha. ph-Iosophy . ao.^ .. 

■s Htt fiiat thins. Asn. I *'>“'<• J ,hS 

ts practised today, is vety unlike saeoce, and ^ and^Scre 
in philosophy there are no proofs, there MC no saviOB that 

m no qiJsiom which can be decided. Yes or No In sa^ng wal 
there are no proofs I do not mean to say that jecog- 

Arguments certainly there are, and first rate P^*^° P . . 

nacd by the nnginahty o[ their arsumenls, o”'? ™' 
in the sort of way they do in mathematics or m th material 

There are many things beyond proof the 
objects, of other minds, indeed of the ealertial u’joyjphers were 
induction, and so on Gone are the day’s when P Pj that this 
hying to prove all sorts of things that the soul , — fy.g ’^y “jfit- 
« the best of all possible worlds and the rest, ’-nd what 

futable" argument and with rehsb, maten:^m, P^, uy (though 
noL Proof, refutation-thcse are dymg words m ^ 

G a Mo^ re stdl “proved' to a puzzled world that it 

^ewT h Dr WabfMBn* Uniin 

Uird »mes (ed. H D L*wis) copyn^ I95« by C^e 
*«>. wiih whose kind perrninioo K b 1»<« fepriwed* 

.h, FJrtof fof CoiuemponW 


wim wnose kind perramion b d _ 

. hr the Editor (of CovfnpoeofT 

1 Tlia irude a m reply to ■ quettion pul to me by ' <• j 

•rttUh fhOasophr) ' - ■» 
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can one say to this— -saw, perhaps, that he is a great prover before 

the Lord?) 

Bui can it be pra\eti that iherc ate no proofs in philosophy? No, 
for one thing, such a proof, tf it wre possible, would by its very 
existence establish what it was meant to confute But why suppose 
the philosopher to have an I O so low as to be unable to learn from 
, the past? Just as the Constant failure of attempts at constructing a 
perpetual motion has m the end led to something positive m physics, 
so the efforts to construct a philosophical “system,” going on for 
centuncs and going out of fashion fairly recently, tell their talc 
This, I thml. is part of the reason why philosophers today arc get- 
ing weaned from casting their ideas into deductive moulds, in the 
grand style of Spinoza 

What I want to show m this article is that it is quite wrong to 
look at philosophy as though it had for its aim to provide theorems 
but had lamentably failed to do so The whole conception changes 
when one comes to realize that svhai philosophers are concerned 
with IS something different— neither discovcnng new propositions nor 
refuting false ones nor checking and re*checking them as saentists 
do For one thing, proofs require premisses Whenever such prem- 
isses have been set up m the past, even tentatively, the discussion at 
once challenged them and shifted to a deeper level Where there are 
no proofs there are no theorems cither (To wnte down lists of 
propositions “proved ’ by Plato or Kant a pasumc strongly to be 
recommended ) Yet the failure to establish a sort of Euclidean 
system of philosophy based <m some suitable “axioms" is, I submit, 
neither a mere accident nor a scandal but deeply founded in the 
nature of philosophy 

Yet there are questions, (and arguments) Indeed, a philosopher 
IS a man who senses as it were hidden crevices in the baitd of our 
concepts where otbe« only see the smooth path of commonplaccuess 
before them 

Questions but no answers? Decidedly odd The oddness may 
lessen when we take a look at them at closer range Consider two 
famous examples Achilles and the tortoise, and the astonishment of 
St Augustine when confronted wiih the fact of memory He is 
amteed, not at some striking feat of memory, but at there being 
such a thing as ^memory at all A scnse-impresston, say a smell or a 
taste, hosts before us and disappears One moment it is here and 
^ihe next il is gone But in the gallencs of the memory pale copies 
* ^of It are Stored up after Its death From there I can drag them out 
.vwhen as often as I wish, hkc, and jet strangely unlike, the 
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ongmal — unliVe m that they are not penshable like the momentary 
impression what was transitory has teen arrested and has achieved 
duration But who can say how this change comes about? 

Here the very fact of memory feels mystifying m a way in which 
ordinary questions asking for information do not, and of course it 
IS not a factual question What is it? 

From Plato to Schopenhauer philosophers are agreed that the . 
source of their philosophizing is wonder What gives nse to it is 
nothmg recondite and rare but precisely those things which stare us 
m the face memory, motion, general ideas (Plato What does 
‘horse" mean? A single particular horse'> No, for it may refer to 
any horse, all the horses, the total class? No, for we may speak of 
thu or that horse But if it means neither a single horse nor all horses, 
what does it mean?) The idealist is shaken m just the saim way 
when he comes to reflect that be has, in Schopenhauer’s words, no 
knowledge of the sun but only of an eye that sees a sun ^nd no 
knowledge of the earth but only of a hand that feels an earth Can 
»t be, then, that nothing whatever is known to us except our own 


consciousness? 

In looking at such questions, it seems as if the mmd s ^ wre 
growing dun and as if everything, even that which ought to be abso 
lutely dear, was becoming oddly puzzling and unlike its usual seu 
To brmg out what seems to be peculiar to these questions one mi^ 
say that they are not so much questions as tokens of a profound 
uneasiness of mind Try for a moment to put yourself mto the frame 
of mind of which Augustine was possessed when he asked ° 
it possible to measure time’ Time consists of past, present and luture 
■Hie past can’t be measured, it is gone, the future can’t be measured, 
It is not yet here, and the present can’t be meosured, it has no ex- 
tension Augustine knew of couise how time is measured an 
was not his concern What puzzled him was ‘r. «!,t and 

measure time, seeing that the past hour cannot te lifted out and 
placed alongside the present hour for comparison Or oo 
way what is measured is in the past, the measuring m the present 
how can that be’ ,i,„ 

The philosopher as he ponden over some such pro 
appearance of a man who is deeply disquieted He seen^o ^ s'^i^ 
hi5 oowers The words m 


mg to grasp somethmg which is teyond his powere 
which such a question presents itself do not quite ^ 


".uvu suen a quesuon presenis nscu uo 1 

open the real point— which may, perhaps more • 

as the recod from the incomprehensible If, on a 

journey, you suddenly come m sight of the ^ , 
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just left behind, there wjII be lenw, accompanied perhaps by shght 
giddiness That is exactly how the philosopher feels when he says to 
himself, ‘ Of course time can be measured, but how can it? ’ It is as 
though, up to now, he had been passing heedlessly over the diffi- 
culties, and now, all of a sudden, he notices them and asks himself 
m alarm, ‘ But how can that be?” That is a sort of question which 
we only ask when it is the very facts themselves which confound us, 
when something about them stakes us as preposterous 

Kant, I fancy, must have felt something of the sort when he sud- 
denly found the existence of geometry a puzzle Here we have prop- 
ositions as clear and transparent as one would wish, prior, it seems, 
to all experience, at the same time they apply miraculously to the 
real world How is that possible? Can the mind, unaided by expen- 
ence, in some dark manner actually fathom the properties of real 
things? Looked upon in this way, geometry takes on a disturbing air 
We all have our moments when something quite ordinary sud- 
denly stakes us os queer — for mstance, when time appears to us as 
a cunous thing Not that we are often m this frame of mmd, but on 
some occasions, whea we look at things m a cettam way, unex- 
pectedly they seem to change as though by magic they stare at us 
with a puzzLng expression, and we t^gm to wonder whether they 
can possibly be the things we have knows all our lives 

“Time flows" we say — a natural and innocent expression, and 
yet one pregnant with danger It Dows "equably,” m Newton’s phrase, 
at an even rate What can this oiean? When something moves, it 
moves with a defimte speed (and speed means rate of change in 
tune) To ask with what speed time moves, i e to ask how quickly 
time changes in time, is to ask the unaskable ft also flows, again 
m Newton’s phrase, "without relation to anything external ” How 
are we to Bgure that? Does time flow on irrespectiw of what happens 
in the world? Would it flow on even if everting in heaven and on 
earth came to a sudden standstiU as Schopenhauer believed? For if 
this were not so, he said, time would have to stop with the stopping 
of the clock and move with the clock’s movement How odd tune 
flows'at the same rate and yet without speed, and perhaps even with- 
out -anything to occur in it? The expression is puzzling in another 
way-^'I can never catch myself being ui the past or in the future,” 
someone might say, “whenever I Ihmk or perceive or breathe the 
word ‘now,’ I am in the present, therefore I am always in tb* 
present" In saying this, he m^ think of the present moment as a 
r- 'bodge as it were from which be is looking down at the ‘nver of 
,'iinie”jnme is gliding along underneath the badge, but the “now" 
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does not take part m the motion What was future passes into the 
present (is just below the bndge) and then mto the past, while the 
onlooker, the “self’ or the “I,” is always m the present “TTme flows 
through the ‘now,’ ’’ he may feel to be a quite expressive metaphor 
Yes, it sounds all nght — until he suddenly comes to his senses and, 
with a start, realizes, “But surely the moment flies'^’’ (Query How 
to succeed in wasting tune? Answer In this way, for instance — by 
trying, with eyes closed or staring vacantly m front of oneself, to 
catch the present moment as it ts flitting by ) He may come now to 
look at matters in a different way He sees himself advanemg through 
time towards the future, and with this goes a suggestion of being 
active, just as at other tunes he may sec himself floating down the 
stream whether he hkes it or not “What exactly is it that is moving 
— the ewnts m tune or the present moment'^” he may wonder to 
the fint case, it looks to him as if tune were moving while he 
still, in the second case as if he were moving through time How 
exactly is it," he may say m a dubious voice, “am I always m the 
present? Is the present always eluding me’” Both ring true m a way, 
but they contradict each other Again, does it make sense to , 
“At what time is the present moment?’ Yes, no , 

It, if the “now” is but the flxed pomt from which the dating 


cf any event ultunately receives its sense? . 

So he is pulled to and fro “I am always m the present, it 
sups through my fingers, I am going forward m umc— no, i am 
earned down the stream ” He is using different pictures, eacn m i 
way quite appropriate to the occasion, yet when he 
them jointly they clash “What a queer thing time must be, nc may 
say to himself with a puzzled look on his face, ‘^vhat after a * 
—expcclmg, half-expcctmg perhaps, that the answer 
bim Ume’s hidden essence Ranged beyond the intellectual are deejKr 
Icveb of uneasiness— terror of the inevitabdiiy of time * . 

an the reflections upon life that this forces upon us Now all these 
anxious doubts release themselves lo the question. What is umc; 
(En passant this is a hmt that one answer will newr ®” , . 

remove all these doubts that break oat afresh on different levch and 


are expressed m the same form of words ) 

As we all know what tune ts and yet H 

feels mystifying, and precisely because of its elusivcn 
®w unagmation The more we look at it the moi^ 

« seems charged with paradoxes ‘What is time? ^at is ibis femg 


•• OW4.UU tnarcea wiin parauuAw 

made up of movement only without anything ^bat is mo ^ - 
(Schopenhauer) How funny to have it bottled up’ I got 
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m my hand the most potent, the most enigmatic, the most fleeting 
of all essences — ^Time ” (Logan Pearsall Smith of an hour-glass ) 
For Shelley it is an “unfathomabJc sea? whose waves arc years,” a 
“shoreless flood,” for Proust — ^well, why not leave something to the 
reader? 

But isn’t the answer to this that what mystifles us lies in the 
noun form “the time”? Havmg a notion embodied in the form of a 
noun almost irresistibly makes us turn round to look for what it is 
‘ the name of ” We are trying to catch the shadows cast by the 
opacities of speech A wrong analogy absorbed into the forms of 
our language produces mental discomfort, (and the feeling of dis- 
comfort, when It refers to language, is a profound one) “All sounds, 
all colors . evoke indefinite a^ yet precise emotions, or, as I 
prefer fo think, call down among us certain disembodied powers 
whose footsteps over our hearts we call emotions” (W B Yeats) 

Yet the answer is a prosaic one don’t ask what time is but bow 
the word “time” is being used Easier said than done, for if the 
philosopher rectifies the use of language, ordinary language has “the 
advantage of being m possession of declensions,” to speak with 
Lichten^rg, and thus renews its spell over him, lunng him on into 
the shadow chase It is perhaps o^y when we turn to languages of 
a widely different grammatical structure that the way towards such 
possibilities of interpretation is eaiireJy barred "It is highly probable 
that philosophers within the domain of the Ural-Altaic languages 
(where the subject-concept is least developed) will look differently 
‘into the world’ and be found on paths of thought different from 
those of the Indo-Europeans or MussuJmans” (Nietzsche) 

n 

It may be well at this point to rtnniid ourselves that the words 
“question” and “answer,” “problem” and “solution” are not always 
used in their most trite sense It is quite obvious that we often have 
to do something very different to find the way out of a difficulty A 
problem of politics is solved by adopting a certam line of action 
the problems of novelists perhaps by the mvencion of devices for 
pre^ting the inmost thou^ts and feelmgs of their characters, there 
IS the painter’s problem of how to suggest depth or movement on 
the canvas, the stylistic problem of expressing things not yet cur- 
rent, not yet turned into cliche, there are a thousand questions of 
__ tcchn^ogy which are answered, not by the discovery of some truth, 
,ibut a pr^ical achievement, and there is of course the “social 
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question.” In philosophy, the real problem is not to find the answer 
to a given question but to find a sense for it 

To sec m what the “solution” of such a ‘ problem” consists let 
us start with Achilles who, according to Zeno is to this day chasing 
the tortoise Suppose that Achilles runs twice as fast as the tor- 
toise If the tortoise’s start is I, Achilles will have to cover suc- 
cessively 1, Vi, .this senes is endless so he can never 

catch the tortoise “Nonsense** (a mathematicians voice), e 
sum of the infini te senes is finite namely 2, and that settles it 
Though perfectly true, his remark is not to the point It docs not 
remove the sting from the puzzle, the disconccrtmg idea, name y, 
that however far we go in the senes there is always a next term, mat 
the lead the tortoise has in the race, though naturally getting smauer 
and smaller, yet never ceases to be there can be no momen w 
It is strictly zero It is tfus feature of the case, I suggest, tna 
not understand and which throws us into a state ^ - 

But look at It this way Suppose that we apply the 
argument to a minute, then we shall have to arpe in some s J 
as this Before the minute can be over the first half of ^ 
then one-quarter of it, then onc-eigbth of it, and so on ad 

being an endless process, the minute can j u.-, 

Immediately we have the argument m this lorm, the b ^ 
to the eye we have been confusing two senses of never, a tem^rai 
and a non temporal one While it is quite correct 
quence 1, Vi, Vi, Vi, never ends, this sense of ^ 

has nothmg whatever to do with time All it means i 
no last terra in the senes, or (what comes to the ^ 

term, no matter how far out m the sequence, a su meant 

constructed according to the simple rule ‘ halve i never 

here by “never”, whereas m saying, for instance, th=*t man nem 
find out anything to avert death, ‘never is uieanl 
no time ” It is clear that the mathemrUical assertio according 

possibility of gomg on m the sequence by forming ne iim^ 

to the rule dL not state anything about actual 
The mistake should really be obvious m saying th , 

» gettmg progressively smaller and yet nlailje- 

Achdlcs can never catch the tortoise, we 
nntical. non-temporal to the temporal sense Had ^cre b«n _ 


ferent words m our language to mark these 


s the confusion could 


never have arisen, and the world would poorer 


for one ‘of its 


most aitracuve paradoxes But the same. _ «mnirin'’ 

>«d with diflerent mcanmgs Result something like a con^tmc 


word IS as a matter Of course 
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tnck While our attention is diverted, while, ‘ m our ramd s eye,*’ 
we stare fixedly at Achilles as he is speeding along, with each big 
bound diminishing his distance from the tortoise, the one sense is 
so innocuously palmed off for the other as to escape notice 

This way of bringing out the taiUcy also hol^ when the other 
key term is used for presenting the puzzle As there will “always” 
be a next term in the sequence, i c a next step in the scheme of sub- 
dividing the race-course (the word “always” looking just as spotless 
and innocent) we readily fall into the trap of concluding that the 
tortoise Will “always” be ahead of Achilles, eternally to be chased 
by his pursuer 

Many are the types of bewilderment there is the obsessional 
doubt — can I ever know that other people have experiences, that 
they see, hear and feel as I do? Can I be sure that memory does not 
always deceive me? Are there really matenal objects and not only 
xensc-inipressions ‘of’ them? TTiere is the doubtlike uneasiness — 
what sort of being is possessed by numbers? There js the anxiety- 
doubt— are we really free? This doubt has taken many different 
forms one of which I shall stogie out for discussion— the question, 
namely, whether the law of excluded middle, when it teferx to state- 
ments m the future tense, forces us into a sort of logical Predestina 
tion A typical argument is this If it is tne now that I shall do a 
certain thing tomorrow, say, jump mto the Thames, then no matter 
how fiercely I resist, strike out with hands and feet hke a madman, 
when the day comes I cannot help jumping into the water, whereas, 
if this prediction is false now, then whatever efforts I may make 
however many times I may nerve and brace myself, look down at 
the water and say to myself, ‘ One, two, three — it is impossible for 
me to spnng Yet that the prediction is either true or false is itself a 
necessary truth, asserted by the law of excluded middle From this 
the startling consequence seems to follow that it is already now decided 
what 1 shall do tomorrow, that indeed the entire future is somehow 
fixed, logically preordained Whatever I do and whichever way I 
i decidf, I am merely moving along hnes clearly marked in advance 
which lead me towards my appointed lot We are all, in fact, man- 
onettes If we are not prepared lo swallow tfiat, then — and there is 
• a gluniper of hope in the ‘ then” — there is an alternative open to 
us ^We need only renounce the law of excluded tmddle for statements 
of this kind, and with it the validity of ordinary logic, and all wiU 
be well Descriptions of what will happen are, at present, neither 
true nor false (This sort of argument was actually propounded by 
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Lukasiewicz m favor of a three-valued logic with “possible” as a 

third truth value alongside "tmc” and “false ”) 

He way out is clear enough The askcr of the question has fallen 
into the enor of so many philosophers of giving an answer More 
stopping to consider the question For is he clear what ^ atog’ 

He seems to suppose that a statement referring to an e 

future IS at present undecided, neither true nor false, 

the event happens the proposition enteis into a so ° » 

that of being irae But how are we to Sgure the change from W 

deaded' to “true”? Is it sudden or gradual? At what 

the statement "it wiU ram tomorrow" begin to be 

first drop faUs to the ground? And supposing that » ™ ’ 

when will the statement begin to be false? Just at t e » 

at 12 p m sharp? Supposing that the 

Statement is true, wiU it remain so for ever^ If so. 

Does It remam uninterruptedly true, at every mo at._y2ht7 Or 
night? Even if there were no one about to give i y 
B U true only at the moments when « is being tbougt oH In mat 
case, how long does it remain true? For the durauon 
We wouldn’t know how to answer 4ese ’ . . * fart 

to any particular ignorance or stupidity on our p ^ ^ 

that imething has gone wrong with the way the words 

"false” are applied here , .. t eavins that I 

If I say, ‘‘It IS true that I was m Amenca, j, ..jj 
was m America and no more That in uttering matter that 

that—” I take responsibility upon ^ ^lat lu making 

does not concern the present argument The p _ 

a statement prefaced by the words “It is tree t I 
thing to the factual information I give you ioy ? 
u tme IS not mak.ng it true cp the cnmmd be 7s 

time he is teUiug a he protesting, his hand ou his heart, m 
telling the truth , a„d "false” ■ 

What is charactenstic of the use of the notice is 

and what the pleader of logical dctenmnisra . forc^ 

tins "It IS true" and ' it false." while meone 

ol assertmg and denying, are not ’^Sl it means U that 

says, “It is true that the sun will nse tomono i .„'„tra. ' 
the sun will nse tomorrow he is not re^ S supposing that he ' 
description of the trueness of what he say ® ^ ^ mraorrow,” 
wte to say mstead, ' It is t'"'"™’ will nse tomorrow 
this would boil down to something like The , • * » 
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presenting the subject m a manner which can easily be talen in — 
in arranging the cases and the ways in which they arc connected 
through intermediate links so that we can gam a clear synoptic view 
of the whole 

Second, we do not use arguments m order to prove or disprove 
any "philosophic view ” As we have no views we can afford to look 
at things as they are 

Next we only describe, we do not “explain *' An explanation, 
in the sense of a deductive proof, cannot satisfy us because it pushes 
the question “Why just these niles and no other ones?" only one 
stage back In following that method, we do not nanl to give rea* 
sons All sve do is to desenbe a use or tabulate rules In doing this, 
We are not making any discovenes there is nothing to be discovered 
m grammar Grammar is autonomous and not dictated by reality Giv- 
ing reasons, bound as it is to come to on end and leading to something 
which cannot further be explained, ought not to satisfy us In gram- 
mar we never ask the question “why?" 

But isn’t the result of this that philosophy itself "dissolves’^ 
Philosophy eliminates those questions which can be eliminated ^ 
such a treatment Not all of (hem, tbou^ the metaphysician’s crav* 
mg that a ray of light may fall on the mystery of the existence of this 
world, or on the incomprehensible fact ihat It is comprehensible, 
or on the "meaning of life" — even if such questions could be shown 
to lack a cleat meaning or to be devoid of meaning altogether, they 
are not siUneed Ii does nothing to lessen the dismay they rouse in 
us There is something cheap in "debunking” them The heart’s 
unrest is not to be stilled by lope Yet philosophy u not dissolved 
It denves its weight, its grandeur, from the significance of the ques- 
tions It destroys It overthrows idols, and it is the importance of ^cse 
idols which pves philosophy its importance 

Now It can perhaps be seen why the search for answers fitung 
the moulds of the questions fads, is bound to fail They are not real 
quesuons asking for information but “muddles felt as problems” 
dWittgenstem) which wither away when the ground is deared If 
philosophy advances, it is not by addmg new propositions to its list, 
but rather by transforming the whole intellectual scene and, as a 
fpqnsepuence of this, by reduang the num^r of questions which 
befo^ and bedevil us Philosophy so construed is one of the great 
liberi^mg forces Its task is, is the words of Frege, ‘ to free the 
spint Jrdih the tyranny of words exposing the delusions which 
anse, almost inevitably, through the use of a word language ” 
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What, only cnUcism and no meat’ The philosopher a fog dispeller^ 
If that were all he was capable of 1 would be sorry for him and leave 
him to his devices Fortunately this is not so For one thing a 
philosophic question, if pursued far enough, may lead to somethin,, 
msitive— for mstance, to a mote profound understandmg of language 
Tate the sceptical doubts as to matenal objects, other mnib, etc 
The first reaction IS perhaps to say these doubts ate idle 
when I doubt whether I shall finish this article, after a time my 
doubt comes to an end I cannot go on doubting for erer Its the 
destmy of doubt to die But the doubts raised by the sceptic never 
die Are they doubts’ Ate they psendo-quesUons? They “ 

only when Judged by the twm standards of “f™” 

common speech The tteh underhe the use of 

sceptic casung doubt on the very fa^ wnicn uuuciu 
language, those permanent features of experience 
cept fetation [Ss.ble, which in fact are « 

4 most comnlSt words ^So pS rt 


of yon quite clearly, -y,_a_pi^_._.andjhen y^^ rmTmg"S‘ 


oi you quuc ukahj, ' 

up It melts into thm air, then you may feel, * *“, .rs'Vhat vou 

oJ something of the sort (unless the whole rttuation ’ wcl> 
have mason to suspect that it was some 

sceptic may press now, if such dSt 

Would you be prepared to dosolvc the connectio ^ 

sense cxpencnccs which form the hard core o category 

obiect, to undo what language has done-1o part J 

of thing hood? And would yon then “ “ Pf 

pirid.se wilh color patches and Ihe other P“’P'’''^“ i"' “f 

Ltnm theory, m a disobieeted desnbslannated vmrld? say m 
snch errenmstanees, 'Look, ifs iS 

(for even m the weakened verb fom mHmg ha ^ , 

Clement of the thing<ategory lingers on) That ts w y p 

struggles to express himself m a Sat ^ 

purpose He expresses himself . ,i.„. the 

doubu such and such facts his doubte cut so 

fahne of language .S^For_.hrt he^ 

s of specA^®- 


br what he ooums is >xu^} ... . 
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result that he seems to be talking nonsense lie is not Duf in order 
to make bis doubts fully expressible, language would Tint have to 
go into the melting pot (We can get a glimmering of what is needed 
from modem science where alt the Iong<s(ablished categoncs — 
thinghood causality, position — had to be rcvolulioniad This re- 
quired nothing less than the construction of some new language, not 
the expression of new facts with the old one ) 

If we look at (he matter in this way the attitude of the sceptic 
IS seen m a new light He considers possibilities which he far outside 
the domain of our current expcnence If his doubts are taken senously. 
they turn into observations which cast a new and searching light 
on the subsoil of language, showing what possibilities are open to 
our thought (though not to ordinary language), and what paths 
might have been pursued if the texture of our expenence were 
different from what It u These problems are not spunous they 
make us aware of the vast background m which any current experi- 
ences are embedded, and to which language has adapted itself, thus 
they bnog out the unmeasured sum of expcnence stored up tn the 
use of our words and syntactical forms 

For another thing, a question may decide to go in (or another 
career than dissolving it may pass into science Frege, for instance 
was prompted to his inquiries by philosophical mouves, namely, 
to find a definite answer to the question about the nature of arith- 
metical (ruths — whether they arc analytic or synthetic, o prion or 
a postenari Starting from this question and pursuing it with all 
possible ngor, he was led to unearth a whole mine of problems of a 
scientific nature, and proceeding along these lines, he came to fashion 
a new instrument, a logic, which m delicacy and range and power 
far surpassed anything that went by this name before, a subject 
revealing to this day new and unexpected depths True, the question 
from which Frege set out was not too clearly defined owing to the 
imprecise nature of the Kantian terms in which it was expressed 
» A whole chapter might be written on the fate of questions, their 
cunous adventures and transformatioits— how they change into 
' others and in the process remain, and yet do not remain, the same 
The ongmal question may split and multiply almost like a character 
a dream play To mention just a few examples can logic be 
* characterized completely in a formal way, ie without bnnging in 
any extraneous ideas such as the use of language and all that goes 
^ wtb jt7 Can anibnwtic be characterized in any such way, entirely 
withifi”? Or will any interpretation include some Erdenrest 
^ of the empiric^ These questions have given nse to extensive research 
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on mathematical mteipretatton of fonnal T'^oue* 

far logtcal mttuUon is collect has EOt ramificii into a 

uons ^itainmg to the theoiy of logma! t)T«s, the 

etc., mdeed to a far more fundamental issue, "““‘J 

oidiiaiy logic Itself is “right” as contiasted 

inferences evolved by the intuiliomsis Or again, Godel 

able quesUons in mathematics, not m the restncted sense » 

but imdeadable m an absolute sense? Are there natural to 

^neS^hon? It is mteiesting to watch how 

-tr Mriisrr^e 
St^S-m^rrnatiS^S^ 

the infimty represented by all pointt m spa ’ asked, 

be said to be iL than, oi equal to, the ote? ™ “ ““'J; 

the question had on clear sense petbap „ , ^ theory was 

guided G Cantor m his '“«‘®'''’Se auest'on acted 

discovered-^r should I rather say 1 "|Tn?h“rted 

as a sort of signpost pointing tv saying that it 

region of thought I‘ “ '^0^5111001010! ttsearch 

guides our imagination m a ° ‘M,«olve'’ they are solved, 

along new lines Such 

only not in the existing where the intended 

a new conceptual fuU^alization They are there- 

fom of'S .0 U« budding of such systems, they 

pomt from the not yet-meamngful to ,o„n,ey,ngs 

The questton ts the fimt o' r piuXX^S^^ 

that lead towards new ^ ^ laid of question he 

Itself nowhere more strikingly Aan m 

hnngs mto the world ^“^^,'LsXeshonfS mXes 

place IS the passion of quesUonmg 1 “I makes of It 

not so clear ,s perhaps of not so “"Xrtect onffX Xiong dts- 
There is nothing like clear ,J„,y but „hen it becomes an, 

covenes It is all very well to la« or y . , j .pjjjj j 

obsession it is hable “ “P Xfe”rcsults oi Logical Posilmsm, not 
afnud, ,s one of mfome of .ts folloivert 

foreseen by its '’"X wXhiity tetosis, haunted by^eat, 

ir^i'ufrXg temseS^sXmnuaUy, ‘ Oh dear, now d^ 
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make perfectly good sense'’ ’ Imagine the pioneers of science, Kepler, 
Newton, the discoverers of non-EncJidean geometry, of field physics, 
the unconscious, matter waves or heaven knows what, imagine them 
asking themselves this question at every step — this would have been 
the surest means of sapping any creative power No great discoverer 
has acted m accordance with the motto, ‘ Everything that can be said 
can be said clearly ” And some of the greatest discovenes have even 
emerged from a sort of primordial fog (Something to be said for 
the fog For my part. I’ve always suspected that clanty is the last 
refuge of those who have nothing to say ) 

The great mind is the great questioner An example m pomt is 
Kant’s problem ‘ How is geometry possible?” The way to its solution 
was only opened up through the nse of the “axiomatic method" 
Seeing that the axioms of geometry are capable of an indefimte 
number of different interpretauons and that the particular way they 
may be interpreted is irrelevant to deductive purposes, Hilbert 
separated what belongs to the logical form of the axioms from what 
belongs to their intuitional (or other) content and turned the whole 
question by saying a point, a strai^t line, etc , may be anything 
that satisfies the axioms As the business of deduction hinges only 
on the relations in which the basic terms stand to each other and not 
on the “content” we associate with them, and os these relations are 
fully set out in the axioms, the axioms in then totahQ; determme 
what a “pomt,” a “line,” etc,, is so far as it is sufficient for deductive 
needs Through the nse of this techmque it became apparent that the 
word “geometry,” as undentood by Kant, covers, m fact, two totally 
different sciences, mathematical and physical geometry It was the 
failure to distinguish between them that produced Kant’s perplexity 
“So fat as the laws of mathematics refer to reahty, they are not 
certain, and so far as they arc certain, they do not refer to reahty” 
(Einstein) Kant’s credit lies in having seen that there is a problem, 
not in having solved it 

But here a new problem piescnls itself How do we know what 
will satisfy 3 given question? Mo/e generally How does the answer 
fit'the question? Questions of the current sort (‘ What is the nght 
time?”) show already by their form what sort of answer to expect 
They are, so to speak, cheques with a blank to be filled, yet not 
always so Augustine’s question, "How is it possible to measure 
tune? ’ or Kant's question, “How is geometry possible?” do not trace 
out uift fonn of the answer There is no obvious link between ques* 
; Uon and answer, any more than there is in the case of asking “What 
IS a pomt?" When Hilbert’s idea — that the axioms of geometry 
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jointly provide the “implicit defimtiorf of the basic tnm^was 

6ist propounded it came totally uneipectcd, no one had 

of that before, on the contrary, many people had an uneasy M g 

as If this were a way of evading the issue rather 

amongst them no less a man than Frege He thought the problem 

Still unsolved , , c—op 

Now IS there anything one can do to make a ^rege see 

that the axiomatic method provides the must now 

example, be proved to him? The pomt to whic a oroof 

be d^wn, though It should teaUy be obvious, 
cannot be given, and it cannot because he, js a 

turned round to see the matter differently ^ nuzzled 

change of the entire way of thinking Indeed, soluuon only 

by this problem and yet refuses to accept ,-j ^utby the form 
betrays that he has got stuck in the ° JJien slops 

in which the question is put A pomt th^^roove or, better 

What IS to be done to help him to get out f m it, 

still, to make him shift for himself when he fe 
It a dixusston, not a proof ,nv«tififid bv the question, 

Frege behaves not so very unlike a ,L„ into the 

“What IS time?” We may 

quesboQ how the word time is being use I ^ 

him down to earth) But arent to that one which 

holdmg out the answer to one question, off with 

he was askmg He may suspect that still remaining 

the second best we have in store, his ongmal q that the 

an enigma Similarly Frege he considerc . „ , still un- 
question "What is n pemt?" “What B a numberf were 

f m rfKcussion in the absence 
In either of these cases, the aim of a d ojay, for» 

of a proof, can only be to change the ® ^ pm that 

instance, scmlmize sumlar, or » L. nuesuon, by going 

the form of the answer is not always that analogies against 

patienUy over such cases, the vast wS «P ^ 

which the question is seen will slowly chM^ certain standards 
_ Wide field of language loosens the posm 

which are so mgramed that we do not pjege’s bCjw^ 

and if we do this m an effective manner, a . . ^ answer to 

released from the obsession of s«king strains ^ proofs 

fit the mould Arguments are used in such thmes he had flot 

though but rather as means to make *0 stress simdanties 

nouced before e g to dispel wrong analogies, to su 
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With olhcr cases and m this way to bnng about something like a 
shift of pcrspicctive However, there is no way of proving him wrong 
or bullying him into mental acceptance of the proposal when all Is 
said and done the decision is hts 

But here more is at stake than loosening a cramped position— 
it IS a question of escaping the domination of linguistic forms How 
often are wc merely following the channels carved out by numberless 
repetition of the same modes of expression— as when we say, un- 
suspectingly, “Time flows” and are. when confronted (say) with 
Augustine s paradox, suddenly shocked out of complacency Exist- 
ing language, by ofTenng us only certain sterotyped moulds of ex- 
pression, creates habits of thought which u is almost impossible to 
break Such a mould is, e g the actor-action scheme of the Indo- 
European languages How deep their influence Is can perhaps be 
surmised from Descartes’ conclusion from thinking to the presence 
of an agent, an ego, diflerent from the thinking, that docs the thmk- 
ing— a conclusion so natural and convincing to us because it » 
supported by the whole weight of language Frege’s obsession with 
the question “What is a number? ’ is another case As we can speak 
of "the number five." five, Frege argued, must be the propicr name of 
an entity, a sort of Platonic crystal, indicated by means of the defimte 
article (A Qunese pupil of mine once informed me that Frege’s 
question is unaskable in Chinese. * five" being used there only as a 
numeral m contexts like “five fnends,” five boats," etc ) Again, 
when wc say of a given statemem that it is true, wc seem to be saying 
something “about ’ it — evidence of the power of the subject-predicate 
clich6 Indeed, so strong is the temptation to construe it m this way, 
namely, as a statement about a statement, that the idea of a diflerent 
mterpretation scarcely occurs to us It is important to notice that in 
domg so we assimilate the expression to analogical forms, but it is 
no less important to notice that none of these analogies needs to be 
present to our mmds it is enough if they make themselves felt in a 
dim, inarticulated way Such patterns have an effect on us like thou- 
sands of explicit analogies they act upon us, one might say, like a 
field of force, a language field, that draws our mental gaze m a 
certain direction And, 1 venture to add, it is precisely because of 
of the fleetmg, half formed, shadow-like nature of these analogies 
that It is almost impossible to escape their influence If we are taken 
by them, it is our fault A philosopher, instead of preaching the 
righteousness of ordinary spee^, should learn to be on his guard 
against the pitfalls ever present in its forms To use a picture just 
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as a good swimmer must be able to swim up-stream, so the 
pher fhould master the unspeakably difficult art of thinking up speech 
aeamst the current of cliches . ^ 

« this change brought about? Well. I-' d“ 

analogy with other ones, and these nuu^ S » ^ 

stroyed, or rather, tn the course o( •'>' ‘‘1“““^" bSt™und 

be misleadmg. In proportion as the who ^jjg he 

changes, he ^ntes to see that son.eth.ng {'.'"'’Xert .s M longer 
puts his question, that the attatnmM o ^ 

L.sly.ng It .. not that he S.® up bec-se he h^ tned^tjj; 
but m vau., and has now p' b^"* / ,b„ insist? Well, 

“sees” the quesuon differently And m w .d^nes which were 

:std!rg‘£;vL::eir^^^^ 

a“d£rt'‘“p\unr" 

says, with a sigh of relief. Yes. lhal? ...much the pnsm of 
The philosopher suddenly sees things 

language and, ^ ftese problenB only by 

m a new strange light we can w^c _ y/hat we do is to 

digging down to the soil from "bic y P queshon has de- 
hght np the mental background fro crucial concepts 

tached Itself, m a clearer PU^^Pb”” ° ^ that it has been 

the question transforms S have removed the factors 

answered in the curtent profound and pcnctraung 

that prompted the “1“"' i" ,[^ftat it leads the questioner 

analysis The essence of *'* PJ^ j,,s spontaneous consent 
on to some new aspect-^d J®®*" ” , *^5 by abandoning bis 

He agrees to be thus led and therefore ends y 
search We cannot constrain anyone .-tend the field of vision 
new direction of a ^ b ,5 o^ze m a new direction 

M torclri^”ach|rodori^ ^ajaance cf 

d.e&“S?nr?S'Sm'S ro thrame, we roay help^die 
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questioner to gam a deeper insight into the nature of what he is 
seeking first of all — make him see the build of the concepts and 
the moulds in which he expresses the question What matters is 
more like changing his outlook than proving to him some theorem, 
or more like increasing his insight Insight cannot be lodged in a 
theorem, and this is the deeper reason why the deductive method is 
doomed to fail insight cannot be demonstrated by proof 

What It comes to in the end is that the asker of the question, in 
the course of the discussion, has to make a number of decisions 
And this makes the philosophical procedure so unlike a logical 
one He compares, for instance, the case before him with analogous 
ones and has to judge how far these analogies hold That is, it is for 
him to decide how far he is wiUuig to accept these analogies he has 
not, hke a slave to follow blmdly in their track 

Science is rich in questions of this type They are not scientific 
quesuons properly and yet they exercise scientisu, they are philo- 
sophic questions and yet they do not exercise philosophers 

What I have wanted to say in this section and have not said, 
or only half said 

(1) Philosophy IS not only criticism of language so construed, 
lU awn 15 loo narrow It is cnticiang, dissolving and stepping over atl 
prejudices, loosening all ngid and constnciiog moulds of thought, 
no matter whether they have their ongia m language or somewhere 
else 

(2) What IS essential in philosophy is the breaking through to a 
deeper insight — which is something positive — not merely the dis- 
sipation of fog and the exposure of spurious problems 

(3) Insight cannot be lodged in a theorem, and it can therefore 
not be demonstrated 

(4) Philosophic arguments are, none of them, logically com- 
petlmg they really screen what actually happens — the quiet and 
patient undermining of categones over the whole field of thought 

>• (5) Their purpose is to open our eyes to bring us to see things 

in a new way — from a wider standpoint unobstructed by misunder- 
standings 

(6) The essential difference between philosophy and logic is that 
logic consirainj us while philosophy leaves us free in a philosophic 
discussion we are led, step step, to dtange our angle of vision, 
e g to pass from one way of putting a question to another, and this 
wth our spontaneous agreement — a thing profoundly different from 
deducing theorems from a given set of premises Misquoting Cantor 
, one might say the essence of philosophy hes m its freedom 
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Tl..r= « a nat.on 0.a. 

and that philosophic qucsUons can ^ ^ . gnjs to me 

clusivelylE one only knew 

queer, however, is that I cannot find any y S doubt- 

hi more than that, the example Ou! of this 

fill whether any compelling shocking conclusion 

phght I mclme to come to a new and som ©roved any- 

Lt^Uie thmg cannot be done No P'"J^“f say is simply 

thmg Ibc whole elam. is they ire 

this Philosophic arguments are not de * Yet they 

not rigorous, and therefore they dont prove anyth g 
have force . qmte summanly 

Before gomg into the matter, 1 wan ..-uments are applied 
first, how implausible the view is ijaps^lready be seen m 

m philosophy A first alarming sign can P* P ^ . ^hat is mdis- 
th/notonSu? fact that the ablest ot L other 

putable to the one see^ iff^?nMS are impossible That 

In a clear system of thou^t such armments have 

they exist m philosophy is weighty ®'^‘^*"^®,hemaUC 8 and the exact 
none of the logical ngor they have m mathemaucs 

sciences . .hmipht of. must contain 

Next, arguments, in the way ^ u.^g jj©* where is the 
inferences, and inferences must start 5 ?® 7 ITien fie will “do’ 

philosopher to look for his premises? 1 . ,^.7 To particular 

science, not philosophy To statements oety ^ gjgo t^yond 

ones? Then he will never be able to a pj questions raise 

them To general sUtemenls? If so, a ’ to “all 7 

their u^y heads By what n^t ^ ) Can he be sure that 

(‘To Generalize is to be an Idiot. W B aVee;^ precision that not 
his premises are stated with such clan y contain 

a ghost of a doubt can creep disguise and the bke? 

meat, are not analytic, vacuous, defin^on ^ 5 pp, 

Can he be sure that diey are ^e^Sments could be 

posing, what is not the case, that when it comB 

met, there is still another task looming operate with 

to dcvelopmg the consequences can he secret when I say 

the temsl (How can he?) I nrVSJ™ » 'P""- 

that the ordinary rules of logic often bre , , ^g ^ords of com- 
a fact usually hushed up by logic books Indeed, ^ 
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moo language are so elastic that anyone can stretch their sense to fit 
his own whims, and with this their ‘ logic” is queered (Plenty of 
scope for a “natural logic we know that we are unhappy so we 
are unhappy We know that we are unhappy, so we are great Pascal 
“If she had pcnshed, she had perished ” does this entail that she has 
not penshed? If so, by what rule? “If I believed that I should be very 
silly indeed ” does this, or does this not, entail that I don’t believe 
It’’ Natural language holds logical problems of its own, lots of them ) 
This brings me to another point Ordinary language simply has 
not got the “hardness," the logical hardness, to cut axioms in it It 
needs something like a metallic substance to carve a deductive system 
out of It such as Euchd’s But common speech? If you begin to draw 
inferences it soon begins to go “soft ’ and fluffs up somewhere You 
may just as well carve cameos on a cheese iowflJe (My point is 
language is plastic, yielding to the will to express, even at the price 
of some obwunty Indeed, how could it ever express anything that 
does not conform to the cliche? If logiaans had their way, language 
would become as clear and transparent as glass, but also as bntUe 
as glass and what would be the ^>od of mabng an axe of glass that 
breaks the moment you use it?) But language is not bard And that 
is why It ts dangerous m philosophy to hunt for premises instead of 
just going over the ground standing back and saying look 

Most philosophic arguments, to ignore constructions a la Spinoza, 
hinge on such points as what “can” and what “cannot” be said or 
what sort of question it is “proper” and what sort of question it 
would be “inappropriate” to ask Much skill and ingenuity has been 
spent in elucidating such questions as to whether a certain metaphor 
IS “natural,” a certain diction “fitting” It would not be nght to 
burke the point that considerations such as these, whde apparently 
pertaining to matters of style, cootnbute m fact largely to the force- 
fulncss of an argument, indeed play a very real and decisive part m 
the way they make us look at the subject In going over, examimng 
» and comparing the various modes of expression that center around 
certain key notions, for instance, • imagmation,” “memory,” “pleas- 
ure,” we Catch the first glimpse of what ts sometimes called the 
‘ logic” of these notions Now can any of these thmgs be proved? 
Can it be proved, for example, that a certain dicuon is “fitting”? 
(Remember, no such thing as a definition of a “well formed form- 
ula.”) No philosopher has ever made so much as an attempt Eveiy- 
^ uses words in this way and he leaves it at that, and rightly so 
For what sort of reasons could be give anyway'^ Here already, at the 
very threshold, the idea of a phdosophic proof begms to nng hollow 
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“Ah, but the orfmaiy use ot language ” All nght, tat even so, 

It IS not that one “cannot” use language differently To illustrate 

“frozen music”— does this “tell” yon anything? Perhaps not, yet a 

saymg like “Architecture is frozen music” (Goethe) dnves the point 

home To say “The arms are full of blunted memories f 

until you come upon it in Proust’s context The i 

stand’’ does not even Ilmch before those bogies of the loffc'"”. 

contradicuons it transforms them, wresting a nesv sense ft™ fte 

apparent nonsense (“Dark with excess of light. The 

gloom of Plato”— just to remind the reader of 

Colendge ) There are about 303 reasons why we sometimes express 

ourselves m a contradiction, and underslandably so 

Result It cannot even be proved that a Pven expression is ^ 
a metaphor fitting, a question proper (or unas a ), 
of worL expressive (or devoid of meamng) Nothing ot the sort 
can be demonstrated . , „„ cnnif,- 

Two other points reiiiforee what has been said 
times do m a philosophical discussion is not argue 
raise lots of questtois-a method bnlhanlly ^ no^be de- 
Indeed, a voUey ot perplexing quesuons can 
senbed as an argument and a forlion not one’s 

no less effective m making one turn back tg 

views Lastly, though on the surface the m 

engaged m Such the same thing as a •■’P';'"” an 

testing an argument for any loose l‘”'“ J" instruct 

argument, this should not mislead us . . . «hem? What 

ngorous proofs, where are the theorems estabhsbed by them/ wnat 

f-irr rmsS L™y"of resl’^umttons 

“L^SThoIwE «s no. have there on^n 
in the nature of philosophy itself? ^ 


I proceed now to consider P'”"“'>P>“= 
those which are regarded as ,|,e view advocated 

whether they pve us any reason for Hume’s 

here There are only a few cl^ 'T„„?of ca^^d effU is 
celebrated argument to show that the re conseouence Now 

rntnusteally d^eren. from Jof w^a. « SU 

jn what does this “proof’ consist? He rem:nas U5 
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always known ihat, while it is sclf-contr^ictory to assert the ground 
and deny the consequence, no such contradiction nnses in assuming 
that a certain event, the ‘‘cause,’* may be foDortcd not by its usual 
effect but by some other cstnt M it is asked “is this a proof?" what 
IS one to say? It certainly is not the son of proof to be found in 
a deductive system Much the same applies to Berkeley’s argument 
when he tells us that, tty as he might, he cannot call up in his mind 
an abstract idea of a tnanglc, of just a inangle with no particular 
shape, any niofe than he can conceis'e (he idea of a mm without 
qualities Is this a proof? He points out the obvious (Only it wants 
a genius to see it ) 

To take my own argument against logical fatalism, it is not sfnet 
The decisive step consists in following a certain analogy wth other 
cases It IS analogical, not logical Similarly the argument tised 
against Zeno is not conclusive ( I have no space to enlarge upon that ) 

Now for two more csamplcj one of the current sort of argument 
applied today by philosophers, the other taken from Anstotlc 

IVhen we say of someone that he •’sees" or “hears” on aeroplane, 
or “descries,” “delects" a lark m the sky, or again that he “tastes" 
or “smells" roast pork, we do not asenbe to him an activity That 
“seeing" is not a sort of doing can be illustrated, e g by calling at* 
tention to the fact that we don't use the continuous present tense 
We say “I see the clock," not "I am seeing the clock” (save O E. 
Moore, who, oddly enough, regularly says that he “is seeing his right 
hand ’), whereas it is perfectly correct to say ‘ I am looking at the 
clock, listening to its ticking," and so in the other cases Again, 
while it 11 proper to say * I have forgotten to post the Iciter," no 
one would say ‘ I have forgotten to sec the letter box ” There is 
no sense in asking you, when you look at me, whether your seeing 
IS easy or difficult, quick or slowish. careful or heedless, whether you 
see me deliberately and whether you have now finished seeing me 
So, it IS argued, perceiving is not a doing (an argument used by 
myself in lectures) 

The point to be labored is that (ho argument is not conclusive 
Odd as It sounds, “I have finisbed seeing you” may be said, though 
only in very special circumstances A man with impaired eyesight 
who unable to take in the shape as a whole, has perhaps to scan 
the face bit by bit m search of some charactenstic marks might say, 
and understandably, “Now I have finished seeing you ” We too are 
occasionally m a not much better position, as when, in magnesium 
light, we look at some scene, and afterwards complain, “Too quick, 
I couldn’t take it in” It would seem then that there is no more 
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u,an . d^ercncc .n bc.«ca U.„ 

Odd cases, certainly, but what ^ “ Zi-of tbe-way 

Whose theorems collapse when appUed to siignuy 

, t nl/sasure Aristotle, m cnucizing 

For ray next example ^ coing on m time 

Plato, pointed out that if slowly— an argument which is 

I could enjoy sotneihmg “irtmnly. to speak m 

almost a bombshell m ‘l«tfu«»ve ^ ^ 

such terms is very odd ^d of a set of circum- 

nation, I can perhaps ^""8 entirely unnatural to say such 
stances under which it would ^ . '^hs„ l am following a 

a thmg In listemng to 1""“^ ^ 'appears in some respects 

slow and gentle movement, my enjoy ng^^ ^ p,jca of 

to be dillcrcnt from what I p „,ovn,cnt seems to change as if 
music -nre very ‘1“’^‘V S '"‘°nhe wild mtosicatmg Bow of 
something of the slow and gen ^ase, that I was 

the music had entered into it y» sipping wifle, m the 

enjoying it leisurely like , „„ breathlessly followmg iB 

other that I was this sound hke sheer 

onrush and enjoying it like a st pleasure 

nonsense? So there does ” '® „ ,I,e philosopher's amoni 

Amongst the m«t n^,je regress arguments Before 

are Ttductto ad absurditm an ^ leasomng, it will be 

proceeding to an home land^mathematies 

weU to consider how they , mat V2 >* irrational 

Let me choose as a 'yP«' “ two integers m and n 

If It were a rational number, wc 
such that j 2 s 

Wemay .hen argue as foll/AaV.seven.mmus.he even, hence 

m = 2m, Substitution yields ^2) 

2mr = n* 

2n, Substitution yields 

( 3 ) 

mi* = 2ni* 


As n" IS even, n must be even, hence n = 


mi* = -"n 

» «tand in the relation ( l >» 

II, then, two integers m ,^ajactly the same relation (3), 

they must have halves wtoeh stand in e y^^ BlaUon, and 
and these must have halves wh^ ,.i.t. m aud n bemgjinite 


so on ad mfimum which is ptady md V2 uau- 

Therefore the tentative assnmpnon (1) eann 
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not be rational QED This is the prototype of n refutation by 
infirute regress 

Arguments of this type have been applied outside mathematics 
However, when I come to look at them a bit mote closely I begin 
to hesitate An example will illustrate my doubts An argument pro- 
pounded against the use of mechamcal models is this If the elastic 
properties of matter can be explained os being due to elecinc 
forces with which the molecules act on each other, it surely is pomt- 
less to explam the action of the elecinc forces as being due to the 
elastic properties of a mechanical medium, the “ether ” To do this 
IS to go round in a circle elasticity is explained in terms of electric 
force, and electnc force tn terms of elasticity, while the attempt to 
break out of the circle by supposing that the elasticity of the ether 
IS due to "electnc forces" acting between the ether particles and 
these to the elastic properties of a second-order ether is to be pushed 
into an infinite senes of reduaion steps Thus the mechanistic pro- 
gram u faced with a dilemma both horns of which are equally fatal 

A formidable argument— «r is 1 can well imagine an un- 
daunted champion of Che lost cause retort “Not a bit of a regress 
Yes, the ether is elastic, not, however, in the sense m which a spring 
IS while elasticity of matter can be reduced to electric folU, elasticity 
of the ether, being an ultimate postulate of the theory, cannot be 
reduced any further ” And with this the argument falls to the ground 

But thu IS unconvmctng, it will be said I agree, I am not such 
an unbecile as to plead for retaining mechamcal models and the 
rest My point » only to see whether this "refutation ' is compelling 
It isn't The advocate of modek is not forcibly dislodged from his 
position There is, it would scero, always a way of getting out of 
the dilemma — of wngglmg out if you like — which foils the argument 
What IS shown m it is merely that to elmg to models of this sort 
becomes, m the circumstances, very unnatural But to say that some- 
thing IS unnatural is not to say that it is logically impossible yet 
this IS what the argument should establish In the mathematical proof 
* Cited above no loophole was left for wngglmg out The whole de- 
duction was a ‘ chain of adamant” — precisely the sort of thing the 
argument under review is noL 

Consider now a similar argument There carmot be any such thing 
as volitions, It has been said Volitions were called m by theonsts 
to provide causes not only for what we (mtcntionally) do but also 
-for mental processes or operations such as controlling an impulse, 
» paytrvg heed to something, and the bkc As a consequence of this, 
, pf were supposed to be the sort of thmg the presence of 
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which makes an or mental 

unfathomable way — gets it^lf ^ . c-iuses as well as effects of 
act In fine, volitions were thou^^as ^ 

other, mental or physical, mental act of “wiUmg to 

pulling of the tngger were the rcsjffj ,t willed or un- 

U the tngger,” what of this therefore not 

willed? If unvnlled, it cannot be accorfmg to the theory, 

a volition, if willed, then we -wJung to will to puH the 

.imm-n, leav.ng no possththly 

'%'S'rratgnmen..s 

only whether it is logically regress? A bebever m 

sumpbon of acts of w^bng submission To ask of volitions 

such acts need not be cowed involuntary acts, he may 

whether they are themselves ^ ^ voluntary or invol- 

say, IS plam nonsense Only a , ,^i ,s 

“S ’ trlouZl from aSy an.snor act 0 -U, a.^ 


tary, not an act ol win » » anterior act c - 

act of will and docs n^y^st first recall what I want 

more than, in order to recall a tJj^S * jj,at j ^ant to 

^ "iliraod" oi lust as I can 


.. .icaU, and before I can even do inai 1 1 just as I can 

recall what I want to ^ g^t of recalling what 1 want 

recall a thing without v, the direct result of an 

to recall, so my pulbng the ^hus 

act of will without the 

the whole argument argument or detract from its 

This IS meant not to bebl^c he ar^m ^ 

force, but only to get clear power, do away with a good 

conclusive, it would, with its s ^ volitions — ^with 

many more acts and states o m » , , precisely similar argu- 


many more acts and states ’indeed precisely similar argu- 

mtending and desirmg, for * . ^ .. intention though 

ments can be constructed ^ * simple “act.” it yet ^ 

clearly not the sort of ^ goes on m us before we 

seems somehow to ‘ pSming. hesitaung. choos- 

carry it into action— such as consiaenng, ^ argument, 


va.ry it into action— such »» m^’a given argument, 

mg I may. let us *ay. mte^ o find a 
and when I subsequently turn ^ . .“Jus, then, can arise from 
result of my intention Sorne ^ of the intention’itself? 

an intention, they are -intended Sojh« ^ mtended.^U is. 

Is It mtended or fj^tended it must be due to another m- 

»no»- “< "'f"'""" 
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of desire Suppose that I feel a desire for a certain thing, is this 
desire itself desired or undesired? Either answer lands us in ab- 
surdities 

If the strength of the argument were to he in its structure it 
would, with Its devastating eRett, apply alter the exchange of some 
of Its terms for other ones, e g "volition * for intention’ — provided, 
of course, that certain other circumstances essential to the reasoning 
are the same Yet while the first argument sounds, to say the least, 
very plausible, no one mil be duped by its cancatures So if it has 
any force it cannot owe it to its structure and consequently cannot 
be of a logical sort It is meant to refute the existence of a (and of 
mental thrust, but then we should remember that to prove the non- 
existence of something is always a precarious business ‘ No one has 
ever proved the non-cxistcnce of Apollo or Aphrodite” it has been 
observed, too much weight, then, need perhaps not be laid on this 
particular case What is disturbing however, is the ease with which 
arguments can be cast into pseudo deductive moulds And it is 
this fact to which 1 wish to call attention by exainimng the argu- 
ment As has been shown m the preeedmg discussion, it is not an 
isolated case No philosophic argument ends with a Q E D How- 
ever forceful, It never forces There is so buUyiog in philosophy) 
neither with the stick of logic nor with the stick of language 

VI 

In throwing such strong doubts on the power of arguments as 
used by philosophers I may seem to deny them any value what- 
ever But such IS not my intention Even if they are lackmg m logical 
ngor this certainly has not prevented an onginal thmker from usmg 
them successfully, or from bringing out something not seen before 
or not seen so clearly So in the case I have discussed something 
IS seen in that argument, sometbiog is made clear, though perhaps 
not quite in the sense intended by the arguer If so, something very 
important has been left out from (he picture 

Perhaps our objections have been doing injustice to philosophic 
arguments They were quite mistakenly as I hope to have shown, 
supposed to be proofs and refutauems in a strict sense But what 
the philosopher does is something else Ht builds up a case First, 
he makes you see all the weaknesses, disadvantages, shortcomings 
of a position, he brings to h^t inconsistencies m it or pomts out 
how unnaluraJ cS sbs jdear sssheJj’isg tits nhoia tiiasej’ aiv 
by pushmg them to their farthest consequences, and this he does 
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„.0. to stronees. weapon. >“'“ otoyoa a Sw way 

and infimte regress On to Totor words, 

of loofciDg at things not exposed to te o^ecMs 
he snbnnts to yon, ^tCcarefnliy, go 

you are m the position of the judge nrnve at a verict 

into the details, weigh the pros m j y ^,ng a deductive high- 
But in amvmg at a verdirt you are Coming to a 

way, any more than a judge in the ^ ,m1ike drawing conclu- 
decision; though a rational A 

sions from given premises, ^ use discernment 

judge has to judge, we say. of mcchamcal rules 

m contrast to applying, machine hke, ludge’s work nor 

There are no computing machines fo S when the judge 
could there be any-a ‘nv^^l is a rationil re- 

reaches a decision this may be, and 1 simply follow 

suit, yet not one obtamod by *“• '> °d™c„? Now m 

from such and-such what is required 1 3^0 pot 

arnvmg at a verdict you ® J3f|teps ^ou have^to use dis- 

canying out a number of formal lopcai * / _ ^ j._{,ons such as 
ceS, .1 to desety to ,X u ”o?" rational," 

these make us see what is already appare . ggn te 

that this term has a wider range o «PP’ rauonal 

established deductively *®*{^"ontr?dmuon as it would m 

and yet not deductive is not a sort of ^ ^ deductive 

evitably be m the opposite case, namely, ot saying 
argument need not be rational .rnnhasired is that 

■nil, altars to whole picture unable to 

a philosopher may see an important tru y areuments are 

demonstrate it by formal proof But the fa To return 

not logical does nothmg to detract from volition, though 

to our previous example, the ar^rnent use § nevertheless 

It IS not what It professes to be, logically destmcuv ^ 
has a force difficult to resist Now to w a arrangement 

need much acumen to find the answer It 1 ^^gnt, and their 
of so many fehcitous examples, , i,--- bones, aided 

masterly analysis, which breathes life m mental thrust and 

greatly by the fact that the connection be we unsatis- 

a bodily movement is allowed to . amas7ing of hosts of 

factonness of this position, together with . ^ makes the 
unanswerable questions and very staking ex p 
argument so convincing „ Wittgenstein? Lots of ex- 

What do you find in readmg Ryle ot E ^ 
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amples with little or no logical bone in between Why so many ex- 
amples? They speak for themselves, they usually are more transparent 
than the trouble maker, each one acts as an analogy, together they 
light up the whole linguistic background with the effect that the 
case before us is seen in the light they produce Indeed, examples 
aptly arranged are often more convincing and, above all, of a more 
lasting effect than an argument which is anyhow spidery Not that 
the “proofs” proffered are valueless a reducUo ad ahsurdum always 
pomts to a knot in thought, and so does an infinite regress But 
they point only The real strength lies in the examples All the proofs, 
m a good book on philosophy, could be dispensed with without its 
losing a whit of its convincingness To seek, in philosophy, for ng* 
orous proofs is to seek for the shadow of one’s voice 

In order to forestall misinterpretations which will otherwise cer- 
tainly arise I have to concede one point arguments on a small scale, 
containing a few logical steps only, may be ngorous The substance 
of my remarks is that the conception of a whole philosopbcal view 
—from Heraclitus to Nietzsche or Bradley— is never a matter of 
logical steps A Helmnrcheurmg like any of these or even a new ap- 
proach like that of Wittgenstein is never “arrived at,” m particular 
It IS not deduced, and once found it can tttither be proved nor refuted 
by stnctly logicd reasoning, though arguments may play a part in 
making them acceptable But some authors have disdained even that 

The one remaiung question to be asked is this if the philos- 
opher’s views cannot be derived from any premises bow has he ever 
amved at them? How can he get to a place to which no road is 
leading? This leads to a new and deeper problem 

VII 

To ask, • What is your aim m philosophy?” and to reply, “To 
show the fly the way out of the fly bottle ' is well, honor where 
It is due, I suppress what I was going to say, except perhaps this 
Ihete IS something deeply exciting about philosophy, a fact not 
intelligible on such a negative account It is not a matter of ‘ clanfy- 
mg thoughts ’ nor of ‘ the conect use of language ’ nor of any other 
of these damned thmgs What is it? Philosophy is many things and 
there is no formula to cover them all But if 1 were asked to express 
in one smgle word what is its most essemial feature I would un- 
hesitaUn^y say vision At the heart of any philosophy worth the 
name is vision and it is from there it sprmgs and takes its visible 
■Whar/ijry 'Visiinr 'I’onsftinr I’nb notwani tb romaniicize 
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What .a charactenstic of phdosoph, 

crust of tradition and convenuon, the btcalang broader 

bind us to inherited preconceptions, m as ^ attain a phjosopby 
v.ay of looking at things It has always 

should reveal to us what is hidden (I ^ Moore and Witt- 

the dangers of such a view ) Yet from without 

genstem every ^eat philosopher w^led^ 

It no one could have given a new be a good 

opened windows into the L^tory o/ideas What 

technician, he will not leaw hts marks 

IS decisive is a new way of seeing and, ’’^ 6 ^ ^ 

transform the whole mtellectual scene This is the real tn s 
everything else is subservient to it oomion that be 

luppise that a man revolta XTh” behavas. 

feels “cramped” m its a hme y notions, when 

n^tly or wrongly, that he has ^t the prejudices 

he has that sense of sudden growth m g believes nghtly or 
which held him captive, or a time which thSgs can 

wrongly, that he has reached a oattems wbDe difficulties 

be seen to be arranged in clear of a philosophic 

of long standmg dissolve as though by o\ 8 ^ ^ perhaps, 

cast of mtod ha w.U argue the TOa “^ients he 

try to impart what has dawned on him , vg will advance 

will offer, the attacks he wdl make, ** ® over to his own 

are all devised for one end to wm ^^jg^climate of opimon 
way of looking at thmgs, to change t arguments, 

Though to an outsider he aPP®"!*® ® ^°»n<;ive is that he has seen 
this is not the decisive point What is everythmg else 

things from a new angle of vision to lend support to 

IS secondary Arguments come only ^ jj^josopher, etc ” but 
what he has seen Big words, not ^ P masters? And 

where should one get one’s beanngs always ample scope 

besides, once tradition has pven , resistance ” Unpalatable 

for specialists to reduce some pockcK o so neat and 

though It may be, behind the at^in ,„„sfoim the entire way 

logical, somethmg else is at vmtlr. a philosopher will, almost 

of thinking In arguing for Ins wm-'; Sgones and clichSs of 

against his will, have to undermine c underly the established 

timkmg by exposing Ibe fallacies f fat as to^ 

Views he is attacking, and themselves In this sense, 

question the canons of satisfartor jp gyeiy philosophCT 

philosophy IS the re-testing of tne 
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lives somelhing of the reformer That is the reason why any advance 
in saence when it touches the standards is felt to be of philosophic 
significance, from Galileo to Einstein and Heisenberg 

If there is any truth in this, the relation of logic and philosophy 
appears m a new light What is at issue is not a conflict between a 
formal and a less formal or mfonnal logic, nor between the behavior 
of technical and everyday concepts, but something radically differ- 
ent It IS the difference between drawing a conclusion and seeing, 
or makmg one see, a new aspect 

To pat the matter ui a nutshell, a philosophic argument does 
more and does less than a logical one less in that it never estab- 
lishes anything conclusively, more in that, if successful, it is not 
content to estabhsh just one isolated point of truth, but effects a 
change in our whole mental outlook so that, as & result of that, 
mynads of such little points arc brought into view or turned out of 
si^t, as the case may be Are illustrations necessary? Once Hume 
had exposed the fallacies of his predecessors when dealing with the 
notion of causality he had made it impossible for anyone to think 
along the lines of Spinoza whose world looks to us strange as the 
moon Suppose that you look at a picture-puzzle at first you can 
see m It only a maze of lines, Chen, suddenly, you recognize a human 
face Can yoM now, having discovered the face, see the lines as 
before? Clearly not As with the maze of lines, so with the muddle 
cleared up by Hume to recapture the mood of the past, to travel 
back into the fog has become impossible — one of the big difficulties 
of understanding history of philosophy It is for the same reason that 
the nse of the Imguistic technique in our day has put an end to the 
great speculative systems of the past 

A philosophy is an attempt to unfreeze habits of thinking, to 
replace them by less stiff and restneung ones Of count, these may 
m time themselves harden, with the result that they clog progress 
Kant, the AUeszermalmer to his contemporanes, yet proudly up- 
holding his table of categories — ^which appear to us unduly narrow 
The liberator of yesterday may turn into the tyrant of tomorrow 
It can now be seen that the philosopher is not domg what the 
logician does only less competenUy but doing something altogether 
different A philosophic argument is not an approximation of a logi- 
cal one not is the latter the ideal the philosopher is striving for Such 
an account 'totally misdescnbcs what reatly takes place Philosophy 
r js liot an exercise m formal logic, philosophic arguments are not 
chains of logical inference, only bungled ones, nor can they by any 
effort be tccast into deductive moulds What is being confused here 
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IS Ihc scientist’s aim to find new scale it is 

to gam insight As the I"" „t,ve m the logician's , 

small wonder that the ,, , j-hung the battle The 

armor Not even il the lo&cian hii^tt s ngnu ^ 

clash over the law of excluded ^ precisely defined 

rnfmWsfna!^r^‘oTc"ur 

conflicts break out m the cogent reasons for partmg 

There have never Ijen Dmwimsm, givmg up 

with the law of excluded ® ,c of causahty If any 

the Ptolemaic system or j^cs it come that there 

of these things could be demonstrated how unlucky 

are always pStisans of the ’tet what has been 

circle-squarcts, wasung their tim S conflicts of this 

shown to be logically , c„),„ by addnemg factual cvi- 

type cannot be resolved, not *"*“**y’ . J. of course, bring up 

dence or by logical demowtr^on B ^ p,5,v5 These are battles 
arguments in the combat . jj ^ 3 typical situation, a recut- 

never lost and never won inevocably It a a W 
rent theme m the history of stage where the funda- 

Whenevet science arrives at ^ ,n solution, 

mental notions out The mere fact that lead- 

disputes of an odd temperament, outlook, etc , 

mg scientists, m spite f so. should make us reflert 

take part m them, feel boun unavowedly are trymg to 

Now what the protagonists to their own way of think- 

do IS to wm their feUow scieot. U ^r to 

mg, and to the degree to wtacb tteu a ^ ^ philosophical 

dSngmg the whole mteUectud attitude they tat 
character Is this comcidence? 


VIII 


m nnoect” Without makmg 
I have so far spoken of ‘ "'“A “ ,o do so, though only 
an attempt to explain the leim ” ppps There is a sort of 

perfnnctonly, by S'"”® certam discoveries Descartra, 

paradox connected with the “„^"^„ometry But could he 

for mstance, was ” fookmg for it sounds down- 

seek for It? To say that ho *Pf“ such a case is to icek 
nght absurd ’What we arc inclined to say in s 
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for analytic geometry is not possible — first because it was not seen 
and then because it was seen But if he could not seek, how could 
he find? This leads us straight to the heart of the matter 

Consider first an entirely imaginary case In the propositional 
calculus, as it was built up by Titgp, two primitive ideas occur, 
“not” and “or ” It was later discovered by ShclTer that the whole 
calculus can be based on one single idea (his “stroke” function) 
Of what kind was this discovery? Suppose that Frege, by a cunous 
chance, bad wntten all his logical axioms in the form 

) 

1 e as a sum of two negations, but had none the less mistakenly 
believed that two symbols were required for expressmg these laws, 
namely and “v ” Imagine now that someone else looking at 
these formulae is struck by what, on our assumption, has escaped 
Frege, namely that they ail have one and the same structure and 
require therefore only one symbol la what exactly does his dis- 
covery consist? In his seeing the formulae m a new way, in his 
Rading a new structure into them What matters is bis apprehension 
so long as be does not see the structure of a new system m the old 
one he has not got it Anyone may look at the formulae and yet not 
perceive what Sbefiec has perceived, the occurrence of an identical 
structure This is the discovery, not the lotrodueing of a speaal 
symbol for a combination of the old ones It would have been quite 
enough, for instance, had Sheffer merely pomted out the constant 
recurrence of this structure in all the laws without providing his 
“stroke”, that u inessential 

This example may illustrate what is meant by the “seemg of a 
new aspect ” Seeing such an aspect is oflen the core of a new dis- 
covery If you look at the formulae, the moment you notice the new 
structure m them they suddenly seem to change — a phenomenon 
akin to seeing a figure, say, a draWp cube differemly, now as solid 
and protruding, now as hollow and ^ecedmg The one pattern sud- 
denly ‘jumps’ into the other Similarly m our case, though there 
are also diflerences, thus the new aspect, once it has dawned, can 
steadily be held in mind and has i»t that perceptual instability The 
apprehension of a new pattern in the formulae seems to hold in it 
actually more of a visual cxpenence, anjhow to be more closely 
akin to It than it might at first appear Seemg and interpreting, 
looking and thinking seem as it were to fuse here 

It It IS now asked whether it « possible for anyone to seek tor 
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the new aspect, what is one to reply? Well, that something can be 
seen in a new way is seen only when it ts seen in this way That an 
aspect IS possible is seen only when the aspect has already flashed 
and not before that’s why the finding cannot be anticipated, not 
even by the greatest gemus It always comes unbidden and, as it 
would seem, m a sudden flash 

To take another case, is the calculation 

(5 + 3 )* = 5 * 4-2 5 3 + 3 * 
at the same tune a proof that 

(2 + 3 )* = 2»+2 2 3 + 3 * 7 
Yes and no— depending on how you look at it (Does it strike you 
that the 2 in the cuddle term is a “structural ’ 2, deriving not from 
the spcaal numbers but from the general form of the operation?) 

A man, while reckoning with special numbers only, may yet con- 
ceivably do algebra if he sees the special sums in a new way, as the 
expressions of a general law (Discovery of algebra as the discovery 
of an aspect of numencal calculation ) 

What goes for these more or less fnvial cases goes for I?cscartes 
and also for Emstem and Hilbert They were unable to seek, Einstein 
for a conceptual gap m the idea of simultaneity, Hilberf for the 
axiomatic method *niough these discoveries are of a different order 
altogether, the pnnciple underlying them is the same None of them 
has ever “amved at his view because he was never travelling They 
did not seek, they found (like Picasso) And that is so wrong with 
the whole way m which such discoveries are so often presented — as 
if they were the result of a “method” or ’ procedure,” as if the great 
men amved at their solutions by drawing logical inferences This 
leaves out the most essential thmg — the flashmg of a new aspect 
which is non inferential The moments of seeing cannot be foreseen, 
any more than they can be planned, forced, controlled, or sum- 
moned by will power 

Is there any truth m what I am saying? I shall not argue In- 
stead, let me remmd you of some observations which will be familiar 
to you It is noionous that a philosophy js not made, it grows You 
don’t choose a puzde, you are shocked into it Whoever has pon- » 
dered some time over some dart problem m philosophy mil have 
noticed that the solution, when it comes, comes with a suddenness 
It is not through working very bard towards it that it is found What , 
happens is rather that he sudden^ sees things in a new ligh? — as if ' 
a veil had been lifted that screened his view, or as if the scales liaij^ 
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fallen from his eyes, leaving bun snrpnsed at his own stupidity not 
to have seen what was there quite plain before him all the tune It 
IS less hke finding out something and mote hke maturing, outgrow- 
ing preconceived notions 

To give just one example of vision m philosophy Wittgenstcm 
saw through a big mistake of his time It was then held by most 
philosophers that the nature of such things as hoping and fearmg, 
or intending, meaning and understanding could be discovered through 
introspection, while others, m particular psychologists, sought to 
arrive at an answer by experiment, having only obscure notions as 
to what their results meant Wiitgcnstem changed the whole approach 
by saying what these words mean shows itself m the way they are 
used— the nature of understanding reveals itself in grammar, not in 
experiment This was at the time quite a revelation and came to 
him, so far as I remember, suddenly 

The view advocated here is that at the living center of every philos- 
ophy IS a vision and that it should be judged accordingly really 
important questions to be discussed in the history of philosophy are 
not whether Lelbmz or Kant were consistent in arguing as they did 
but rather what lies behind the systems they have built And here I 
Want to end with a few words on metaphysics 

To say that metaphysics is ooosense ts nonsense It fails to 
acknowledge the enormous part played at least in the past by those 
systems "V^y this is so, why th^ should have such a hold over the 
human mind 1 shall not undertake here to discuss Metaphysicians, 
like artists, are the antennae of their tune they have a flair for 
feeling which way the spmt is moving (There is a Rilke poem about 
It ) There is something visionary about great metaphysicians as if 
they bad the power to sec beyond the horizons of tbeir tune Take, 
for Instance, Descartes’ work That it has given rise to endless meta- 
physical quibbles is certainly a thing to hold against it Yet if we 
attend to the spint rather than to the words I am greatly inclmed 
to say that there u a certain grandeur ui it, a prophetic aspect of the 
comprehensibility of nature, a bold anticipation of what has been 
achieved m science at a much later date The true successors of 
Descartes were those who translated the spmt of this philosophy 
into deeds, not Spinoza or Malebranche but Newton and the mathe- 
piatical descnption of nature To go on with some hairsplitting as 
' ^ to what substance is and how n should be defined was to miss the 
" message It was a colossal mistake A philosophy is there to be 
' lived out What goes mlo the word dies, what goes into the work lives 
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